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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The First Edition of my translation of tlic Gulistan 
was published by Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford, 
in 1852. A new edition has been frequently called 
for, and negociations have been more than once entered 
into for re-printing it, but my time has been too 
much occupied to allow of their being brought to a 
satisfactory result. The former edition was an edition 
de luxe,’^ and the high price at which it sold put 
it out of the reach of many, who, it is hoped, will 
purchase it in its present form. The extraordinary 
popularity of the work in the East, and its intrinsic 
merits, may well lead to the expectation that it will 
find a place in all public libraries. It may be added 
that the translation has been carefully read through and 
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compared with the original by an Indian gentleman, 
who is a profound Persian scholar, and possesses at 
the same time a complete mastery of English, and 
who has expressed himself satisfied with this version 
of the most famous work of the immortal Sadi. 


London, May Tlih,, 1880 . 


EDWARD B. EASTWICK. 



PEEFACE. 


The Gulistan of Sadi has attained a popularity in the 
East which, perhaps, has never been reached by any 
European work in this Western world. The school-boy 
lisps out his first lessons in it ; the man of learning quotes 
it ; and a vast number of its expressions have become 
proverbial. When we consider, indeed, the time at which 
it was written — the first half of the thirteenth century — 
a time when gross darkness brooded over Europe, at 
least — darkness which might have been, but, alas ! was 
not felt — the justness of many of its sentiments, and the 
glorious views of the Divine attributes contained in it, 
are truly remarkable. Thus, in the beginning of the 
Preface, the Unity, the unapproachable majesty, the 
omnipotence, the long-suffering, and the goodness of God, 
are nobly set forth. The vanity of worldly pursuits, and 
the true vocation of man, are everywhere insisted upon : 

‘‘ The world, my brother ! will abide with none. 

By the world’s Maker let thy heart be won.” (p. 24.) 

In Sadi’s code of morals, mercy and charity are not 
restricted, as by some bigoted Muhammadans, to true 
believers : 
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All Adames race are members of one frame ; 

Since all, at first, from tbe same essence came. 

If thou feel’st not for others’ misery, 

A son of Adam is no name for thee.” (p. 38.) 

Evil, it is said, should be requited with good, thus : 

Whenever then 

Thy enemy thee slanders absent, thou 
To his face aj)plaud him.” (p. 57.) 

and : 

Shew kindness even to thy foes.” (p. 67.) 

See also the story of the Khallfah Ilarun’s son (p. 67) ; 
and of the recluse (p. 76) : 

The men of Grod’s true faith, I’ve heard, 

Grieve not the hearts e’en of their foes. 

When will this station be conferred 

On thee, who dost thy friends oppose ? ” 

Sadi not only preached the duty of contentment and 
resignation, but practised what he preached. In a life 
prolonged to nearly twice the ordinary period allotted 
to man, he shewed his contempt for riches, which he 
might easily have amassed, but which, when showered on 
him by the great, he devoted to pious purposes; being 
minded that : ' 

‘^Thc poor man’s patience better is than gold.” (p. 99.) 

Thus, when the Prime Minister of Ilulaku Khan sent 
him a present of 50,000 dinars, he expended it in erecting 
a house for travellers, near Shiraz. But it will be suffi- 
cient for those who would form a just estimate of Sadi 
to peruse his works, especially the Illrd and Vlllth 
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books of tbe Gulistan, which set forth his good sense, 
humility, and cheerful resignation to the Supreme will, 
in the clearest light. Of the history of his long and 
useful life we, unfortunately, know but little ; and thal? 
little is comprised in the notice of him which is here 
subjoined from the Atish Kadah. Ross, however, with 
much diligence and acuteness, has drawn from his works 
themselves some other interesting particulars relating to 
him. It appears that his father’s name was Abdu’lluh, 

3t 

and that he was descended from All, the son-in-law of 
Muhammad ; but that, nevertheless, his father held no 
higher office than some petty situation under the Dlwan. 
From Biistiin, II. 2, it appears that he lost his father 
when but a child ; while, from the 6th Story of the 
Vlth Chapter of the Gulistan, we learn that his mother 
survived to a later period. He was educated at the 
Nizamiah College at Baghdad, where he held an Idrar, 
or fellowship (Bustan, VII. 14), and was instructed in 
science by the learned Abii’l-farj-bin-JauzI (Gulistiin, II. 
20), and in theology by Abdu’l-Kadir Gilanl, with whom 
he made his first pilgrimage to Makkah. This pilgrimage 
he repeated no less than fourteen times. It is to his 
residence at Baghdad — where Arabic, as he tells us in 
the Illrd Chapter of the Gulistiin, was spoken with 
great purity — that we, perhaps, owe the profusion of 
Arabic verses and sentences which are scattered through 
his works. He had, however, scarce reached his mid- 
career when that imperial city was taken and sacked by 
the Tartar Hulaku, with a prodigious massacre of the 
inhabitants; on which occasion he gave expression to 
his regrets in a Kasidah, or elegy. 

Sadi was twice married. Of his first nuptials, at 
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Aleppo, we Lave a most amusing account in the Slst 
Story of the Ilnd Chapter of the Gulistan. His enforced 
labour with a gang of J ews in the fosse of Tripolis was 
not likely to increase his good opinion of the Christian 
sect ; for it appears from that story, that his taskmasters, 
the Crusaders, had not made him prisoner in war, but 
while practising religious austerities in the desert ; and 
he, therefore, certainly deserved more lenient treatment. 
Whatever might, however, have been Sadi’s opinion of 
Christians®' — and it certainly was not very favourable — 
he speaks with reverence of their Lord, as he does also 
of St. John the Baptist. Thus, in his Badlya, he says, 
‘^It is the breath of Jesus, for in that fresh breath and 
verdure the dead earth is reviving : ” and, in the 
Gulistan, II. 10, we find Sadi engaged in devotion at 
the tomb of John the Baptist, of which he says — 

The poor, the rich, alike must here adore ; 

The wealthier they, their need is here the more.” 

where it is to be remarked that his prayers were ofiered 
only to the Deity ; but he knelt at the tomb, supposing, 
with other Muhammadans and Homan Catholics, that it 
was not only allowable, but salutary, to entreat the 
intercession of holy men. 

Sadi married a second time at Sanaa, the capital of 
Yaman ; and, in the Bustan, IX. 25, pours out his 
regrets for the loss of his only son. His notices of the 
female sex are, in general, not very laudatory, and his 

^ Vide Chapter III. Story 21 ; 

A Christianas well may not he pure, ’tis true, 

’Twill do to wash the carcase of a Jew.” 
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opinions on this head seem to have strengthened as he 
grew in years. Ross mentions Europe, Barhary, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Persia, Tartary, Afghanistan, and India, as the countries 
in which he travelled ; and Kaempfer, who visited Shiraz 
A.D. 1686, tells us that he had been in Egypt and Italy ; 
and that, to his knowledge of Oriental tongues, he had 
even superadded an acquaintance with Latin, and, in 
particular, had diligently studied Seneca. Sadi himself 
informs us that he was at Dihll during the reign of 
Uglamish, who died A.H. 653 nn a.d. 1255, and there 
exist some verses in the Urdu dialect which he is said, but 
perhaps without much reason, to have composed, JcTml 
supposes that the beautiful youth whom Sadi encountered 
at Kashgarh, and who is mentioned in the 17th story of 
the Vth chapter of the Gulistan,^ was the famous poet 
of Dihll, Amir Khusrau; and it is certain that it was 
owing to the eulogies of Khusrau that Sadi was invited 
by Sultan Muhammad to Multan, where that prince 
offered to found a monastery for him. 

Sadi seems to have spent the latter part of his life in 
retirement. He died on the evening of Friday, in the month 
of Shawwiil, A.H. 690 zz: a.d. 1291, saysDaulat Shah, and 
was buried near Shiraz. Kaempfer, in 1686, and Colonel 
Franklin, in 1787, visited his tomb, and the latter 
mentions it as being ‘‘just in the state it was in when 
Sadi was buried.’’ In person, Sadi was, as Ross conjec- 
tures, of a mean appearance, low of stature, spare and 
slim. In the picture which Colonel Franklin saw of 
him, near his tomb, he is represented as wearing the 


^ Ross’s Translation. 
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fehirkah, or long blue gown of tbe darwesh, with a 
staff in his hand. 

The great beauty of Sadies style is its elegant simplicity. 
In wit he is not inferior to Horace, whom he also re- 
sembles in his curiosa verborum felicitas.^^ Of his 
works the Gulistan may be ranked first. The numerous 
translations of his writings shew that his merits have not 
been altogether unappreciated even in these Western 
regions. George Gentius has the credit of first making 
known to European readers the Gulistan, by his Rosarium 
Politicum,^^ published at Amsterdam, A.D. 1651, of which 
it is sufiicient to observe that it exhibits, along with the 
energy, all the roughness of a jiioneer. A century and a 
half elapsed between the appearance of this Latin trans- 
lation and the English one of Gladwin, which, though 
deserving of much commendation, is somewhat too free;® 
as are also those of Dumoulin, published at Calcutta in 
1807, and of Lee, published in London in 1827. In 


® Thus, at p. 53, 1. 11, of my edition of the Persian text, 
agar mmtaujih-i uhuhatamy is translated 
by Gladwin, Shouldst Thou doom me to punishment; and 
p. 55, L 14, j J m kadr has kih rui 

dar khalkast^ ^^This is sufficient with a mortal face,’’ which is 
very incorrect. At p. 76, 1. 10, he renders J za muri^ 

‘^to an ant,’’ which, as well as being incorrect, destroys the 
sense. At p. 79, 1. 18, ittifdk ml suzam is 

rendered, ^^I am reflecting”! At p. 80, 1. 13, Jjj 


a^z naJiih-i hard-i ajuz^ is translated by in the depth of 
winter.” At p. 147, 1. 10, for sud^i sarmayah-i 

umram, we find “the chief comfort of my life.” At p. 149, 
1. 10, he omits an entire line. 
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1823 Mr. James Ross, a retired civilian, published a 
new translation,^ which he dedicated, by permission, to 

^ At p. 18, 1. 12, of the Persian preface (my edition), Boss 
translates jJ 6 j nalchl handam wall nah 

dar hustdn, I am a gardener, but not in a garden,’^ — where he 
appears to me to lose the whole pith of the sentence, viz., the 
implied comparison between the flowers of an artificial flower- 
maker and those of nature. At p. 7, 1. 16, we find jU!i ^ jJ-uJ 
nasi wa tahCir rendered, in Ross, The tree of their wicked- 
ness,’’ — where he evidently mistakes the Arabic word for the 
Persian. At p. 12, 1. 10, ^ h'L 

Sultan ha lashlcar kimad sarwarl is rendered, ^‘For a king with 
an army constitutes a principality,” — which is altogether wide 
of the obvious meaning that '‘A king rules through liis troops.” 
At 1. 17, in the same page, we find JcXi ^ ^^1.^ Jb, 

padshahi Icih tarh zulm fikanad, A king that can anyhow be 
accessory to tyranny,” — where the obvious meaning of 
tarh, ‘‘le fondement,” as Semelct rightly translates it, is over- 
looked, though so clearly shewn by the use of pde in the 
next line. At p. 20, 1. 4, Ross strangely mistakes 
riayat for ralyat, and renders U ; jj 

dar riayat-i mamlahat susti Icardi, ‘‘was easy with the 
yeomanry in collecting revenue ” ! In the same line both he 
and Semelct wrongly translate pisMu, “ancient,” 

whereas it is evident from the secpiel of the story that the 
king was cotemporary with Sadi, who knew one of his soldiers, 
and the word should, therefore, be rendered “former.” At 
p. 23, 1. 19, Ross gives a new sense to hardmi, “revenue- 

embezzler.” At p. 25, 1. 16, Ross translates jLuu4 

j mushdrun ilaihi Vilhandn wa mutamad 
alaihi anduH-aiyd7i, “ Towards whom all turned for counsel, 
and upon whom all eyes rested their hope,” — which does not 
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the Chairman and Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and which he especially informs us was in- 

contain a single word of the original, for even myan 

cannot here he rendered “eyes.” In the last line of the same 
page, Ross renders tdrlkly “ Chaos,” completely and 

most gratuitously destroying the beautiful metaphor. At p. 28, 
1. 20, wo have a tolerable instance of a free translation ; 

hdlam-rd m suldian pasandldali amady 
“ When the prince heard this sentiment he subscribed to its 
omnipotence ” ! The two first lines in p. 29 are sadly mis- 
translated, 

Chu Tcahah kihlah-i hdjat sJmd az diyar-i haidy 

Raw and Idudk la-dlddrash az hast far sang, 

which he renders thus, “ When the fane of the Cablah at 
Mecca became their object from a far-distant land, pilgrims 
would hurry on to visit it from many farsangs.” The Kabah 
it is needless to remark, is the Black Temple at Mecca, 
and the Kiblah is the place to which people turn in prayer. 
Afi Kihlahy therefore, should hero be taken with hdjaty 
with which it is connected by an izdfahy and the J J \ 

az dig dr -i haid as evidently belongs to raw and y from which 
it should not be separated by a stop. At p. 31, 1. 7, 8, the 
couplet is so translated as to become quite unmeaning. At 
p. 32, 1. 13, Ross translates 

malik la/r an lashkari khishm girift, “ The sovereign let loose 
the army of his wrath ” — a mistake which it is hardly possible 
to imagine a mere beginner would make. Gladwin rightly 
translates the sentence in his curt, free manner, “ the king 
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tended to be literal, and thereby useful to the Students 
of the East India College. He prefixed to it a very 

being displeased; '' and Semelet, who reads ^ har-u for y 
Idshlcarif renders it ‘4e roi se met en col^re centre 
lui.” At p. 34, 1. 6, ^ Jis 

hamchundn dar fihr-i an haitam kih guft, where haitam is 
for hastam^ as Gladwin and Semelet rightly 

take it, whereas Eoss renders it '^applicable to which is that 
stanza of mine.’’ At p. 38, 1. 7, Ross renders l-jussT ha-haif 
"at a low price,” instead of "by force,” and he also mistakes 
the sense of ha-tar h. At p. 41, 1. 10, yu 

gareJiich mmat ha-far-i daulat-i ust, is translated, 
" Though it be for their benefit that his glory is exalted” — a 
sense which can in no way be extracted from the words. At 
p, 41, 1. 13, Ross renders sJldsr 

marurd at handagdn ha-sigdhi hakJisJild, "he forced her upon a 
negro,” a strange sense of hakhshidan. At p. 53, 

1. 10, Ross translates Lto- hasay in defiance of the dictionary 
and of the other translations, "the black stone,” instead of 
" pebbles,” as Gladwin rightly renders it. In the next line he 
translates mustaujih, "doomed,” for "deserving.” 

At p. 55, 1. 14, he translates rui dar J^alkasty 

"this much is sufficient that it has a threadbare hood!” — a 
translation so amazing that one must suppose he read the 
passage differently, though it stands so in Gentius, whose text 
he professed to follow. At p. 57, 1. 16, Ross has evidently 
misunderstood the sentence, jj! chizi na 

Icardl kih hakdr dyady — which he renders, "that nothing bo 
omitted that can serve a purpose.” At p. 61, 1. 10, Ross gives 
a ridiculous version of Mkdntdn-i majlis 

dar jushy " and the rawest of the assembly bubbled in unison.” 
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valuable essay on tbe works and character of Sadi; 
but, of his Translation, I regret to say that I cannot 
speak in terms of unqualified praise. In 1828, M. 
Semelet published the Persian text of the Giilistan in 
Paris, and six years afterwards, a most excellent Trans- 
lation, to which the first place must undoubtedly be 
assigned;® while Gladwin's version occupies the second; 
that of Ross, the third ; and that of Gentius, the fourth. 

At p. 64, 1. 7, b ^ ^ sa/r o pd la/ralinah is rendered, 

naked from head to foot," instead of ^‘with bare head and 
feet." At p. 64, 1. 15, Ross translates ha-hdlinashy 

^‘to his instead of pillow." At p. 69, 1. 2, 

la-dast-i m mutrih is rendered, ^ ‘ in the hand of this 
minstrel," instead of ^^hy means of this musician." At p. 74, 
1. 7, Ross translates hubuh, zephyr"! and, at p. 76, 1. 3, 

hani-a^ ‘^immense;" and 1. an elk." At 

p. 95, 1. 8, Ross renders saff^ group." At p. 102, 1. 6, 
taarruz-i suul, ‘‘prostitution of begging." At 
p. 109, 1. 18, Jyb gadul haul is rendered, “an impor- 
tunate mendicant." At p. 178, 1. 14, ^Ui! luhmah-i 

idrar farushand is rendered, “that they may entitle themselves 
to the bread of charity." At least ten times this number of 
inaccuracies might have been noticed, but these will be sufficient 
to shew how unsafe a guide Ross proves himself as a translator. 

® I have found but very few passages in which it appears to 
me that M. Semelet has failed to give the sense of the original. 
One is in Chap. I. (p. 4, 1. 13), where he renders sariy 
“lo premier;" and line 17 of the same page, where 
durmhti, is rendered “la masse." At p. 34, 1. 7, he renders 
un gardien de chameaux." At p. 162, 1. 14, faldh, 
is translated “lo paysan." There are some other inadvertencies, 
which will be found referred to in the notes. 
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For the publication of tbe present Translation, the 
only apology that seems requisite is tbe fact tbat those 
of Gladwin and Ross have long been out of print. 
Moreover, if tbe Eastern saying be true tbat 

lii] jib har lafz-i Sadi, 

j jlniJi) haftad wa du mani, 

‘‘Each word of Sadi has seventy-two meanings/’ there 
is room for a septuagint of translators. There is, how- 
ever, another ground on which the Translation now 
offered to the public may claim notice, that it is, I 
believe, the first attempt, on anything like an exten- 
sive^ scale, to render Persian poetry into English verse. 
Ross, in his Introductory Essay, asserts, in the words of 
Cowper, that it is impossible to give, in rhyme, a just 
translation of any ancient poetry of Greece or Rome, 
and still less (here he means still more ” impossible) 
of Arabic and Persian.” It will be for the Oriental 
scholar to judge how far I have departed from the true 
meaning of the original in putting it into English verse. 
For myself, I can only say I have not knowingly allowed 
myseK any license except on very few occasions, on each 
of which I have excused myself in a note. I have also 
endeavoured to make the metre correspond in some 
degree to that of the Persian, and I have uniformly 

^ Atkinson has published some spirited versions extracted 
from the Shah-namah ; but I speak here of a continuous work. 

I do not mention Miss Costello’s Rose Garden of Persia,” 
which is merely a translation from tbe French, and exhibits 
about as much of the originals as Moore’s Lalla Rookh,” that 
is, nothing but a certain Oriental tone and gilding. 
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done my best to preserve the play upon words which 
occurs so often, and which is accounted such a beauty 
in the East. 

I have only further to add that, to mark the Arabic 
passages, italics have been adopted ; and that where I 
have had occasion to insert any explanation, the words 
employed are enclosed in brackets. 

EDWAED B. EASTWICK. 

Haile YBT iRY College, 

October 1852. 



LIFE OF SADi. 


Shekh Muslihit’d-dTn, surnained Sadi, is the most 
eloquent of writers, and the wittiest author of cither 
modern or ancient times, and one of the four monarchs 
of eloquence and style. In the opinion of this humble 
individual (the author of the Atish Kadah) no one has 
appeared since the first rise of IVmsian Poetry who can 
claim a superior place to Firdausi of Tiis, Nizami of 
Kum, Anwari of Abiward, and She^ Sadi. In short, 
all I could say of the qualities which adorned his mind 
and heart, and of his perfections, displayed and secret, 
would not amount to the thousandth part of the reality, 
or be more than a trifling indication of the whole. In 
accordance with this, my master, the august and felicitous 
Mir Saiyid All Mushtak, used to call Sadi the ‘‘Nightingale 
of a Thousand Songs,’’ intending to express that in every 
branch of poetry he displayed the perfection of genius. 
In a word, I used to busy myself with reflecting, whether 
in the revolutions of Time there had ever been a period, 
when men of learning were more lightly esteemed than at 
present ; or, with reference to the want of appreciation 
evinced by the generation in which we live, whether 
bards were ever more undervalued than now ? until I saw 


h 
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it mentioned in a Biography that a number of Poets once 
questioned Muhammad Hamkar (Praise be to God ! the 
like of him does not exist in these days) as to the com- 
parative excellence of Sadi and Imam! of Herat. He 
answered them with this verse. 

Not to Imaml’s strain, 

Can I or Sadi e’er attain ! ’’ 

On reading this, I returned thanks to God that this age 
is guiltless of such folly as this. Men of sense will be 
alive to the disgraceful injustice of such a sentence, 
though as to himself Muhammad Hamkar pronounced 
rightly. It is quite true that ImamI is a far superior 
poet to the author of the verse quoted above, but there 
is not the shadow of a pretence for comparing him with 
the illustrious Sadi, nor is there a single person save 
the three great poets whose names are given above, 
who can be placed in the same rank. With relation to 
the preceding anecdote a stanza occurred to me as I 
was composing the life of Sadi, which perhaps is not 
altogether devoid of point, and which I will here set 
down. 

One said, The palm of merit has been given 

To Imam of Herat, o’er Sadi, by 
Muhammad Hamkar ; — ^what think’ st thou ? ” Good 
Heaven ! 

How much does Hamkar^ herein err ! ” said I. 

Sadi is said to have been a disciple of Shekh Shaha- 

^ There is a play on the words “ Hamkar ” and 
sitamkar, ‘‘unjust,’’ which cannot be preserved in English. 
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bu’d-dm; and Danlat Sbah^ writes that lie lived to the 
age of one hundred and twenty years ; and that after 
his tenth year he spent thirty years in various countries 
in acquiring learning, and thirty years more in travelling 
and making himself practically acquainted with things, 
and thirty years more in the environs of Shiraz, in a 
spot which for beauty equals the Garden of Paradise; 
where men of learning and eminence resorted to him, 
and where he employed himself in devotion. Here he 
was supplied with delicious viands by his disciples, and 
it was his wont after satisfying his hunger to wrap 
up what was left and suspend it in a basket, and the 
wood-cutters who used to cut bushes in the neighbour- 
hood of Shiraz took these fragments away. One day, 
a person, by way of experiment, disguised himself as a 
wood-cutter and went to the place where the fragments 
were. On reaching towards them, his arm became stifi* 
and remained stretched out. He cried out, ‘‘ O Shekh ! 
come to my aid ! Sadi replied, If this be the dress 
of a bush-cutter, where are the scars on thy hands and 
feet ? or if thou art a robber, where is thy strong arm 
and firm heart that without a wound or pain thou makest 
these outcries ? He then prayed for him and the man 
was healed. 

They also relate that a devout person of Shiraz saw 
in a dream that the angels in heaven were moved, and 
that the cherubs were singing softly the poetry of 
Shekh Sadi, and said that this couplet of Sadi is worth 
the praises and hymns of angel-worship for a whole 

^ The name of the author of a celebrated Biography of 
Learned Men. 
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year.” When he awoke, he went to Sadi and found 
him with ecstatic fervour reciting this couplet, 

To pious minds each verdant leaf displays, 

A volume teeming with th^ Almighty’s praise. 

The devotee related to Sadi the vision before mentioned, 
and besought him to pray in his behalf. 

The repartees of Sadi are numberless ; nor is it 
requisite to recount what is known to all. Once in his 
travels he arrived at Tabriz, where he learnt on inquiry 
after Kh wajah Hamam,® that he had a son of great 
beauty and accomplishments ; and that he guarded him 
from acquaintance with strangers with the most scru- 
pulous care, insomuch that he took him to the private 
baths. Sadi went to the bath on the day that the 
Khwajah had fixed to come, and concealed himself in 
a corner until he arrived with his son; when laying 
aside his mantle, ho stepped in. Kh wajah was dis- 
pleased when he saw him, and seating his son behind 
him, he asked Sadi, whence he came? and what was 
his profession ? Sadi replied that he came from the 
fair land of Shiraz; and that he was a poet. Khw ajah 
said, “ Holy God ! in this country the men of Shiraz 
are more plentiful than dogs!” ‘^It is just the reverse 
in my country,” replied Sadi, ^‘for there the men of 
Tabriz are less^ than dogs.” There happened to be 
there a vessel of water. Khwajah said, ‘^It is strange, 

® Name of a famous poet. 

^ The wit lies in the double sense of kamtar, which 
means ‘ ^ fewer ’ ’ — answering to luhtar — ‘ ^ more numerous, ’ ’ 

and also inferior.^’ 
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the people of Shiraz are bald-headed like the bottom 
of this vessel/^ ^‘Stranger stiU/^ replied Sadi, turning 
up the cup, ^^the heads of the people of Tabriz are 
as empty as the mouth® of this/’ Prithee,” rejoined 
Khwajah with a discomfited look, ‘‘Do they ever 
quote the poems of Hamam in Shiraz?” “Yes,” 
answered Sadi, and he then repeated this concluding 
verse of one of Hamam’ s odes, 

“ Hamam divides ^ me from my love — one day 
That veil, I hope, will be removed away.” 

I^wajah said, “ I conjecture that thou art Shekh Sadi ? 
for to no one else belongs such quickness.” Sadi 
answered in the affirmative ; on which Khwajah kissed 
his hand, and made his son pay his respects, and took 
his illustrious visitor home with him, where he showed 
him every attention for some time — “ Would that I too 
had been with them!”* 

I have repeatedly perused the writings of this poet, 
whose whole works deserve to be transcribed here. 
Some extracts, however, of his elegies, odes, didactic 
poems and facetiae, which appear to me to possess the 
most perfect beauty, are all that I am able to extract; 
and I shall quote this one passage from his prose writings, 

® I have changed this repartee a little, at the risk of losing 
somewhat of its point. 

^ Hamam was sitting between his son and SMi. In the 
original sense, a Suflistic one, a veil is said to he between 
Hamam and his beloved one, God. 

* This is an exclamation of the author, and is to be found in 
the Kur’an. 
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though. I have not admitted any other prose extract from 
any writer into this book : 

^^They asked a philosopher, ^Who should be called 
fortunate, and who unfortunate?^ He replied, ^He is 
to be called fortunate, who sowed and reaped; and he 
must be reckoned unfortunate, who died and left [what 
he possessed without enjoying it.]’ 

The rest of his sayings, full of wisdom as they are, 
must be sought in the Gulistan, to which the reader is 
referred. 

Sadi flourished in the reign of Sad Atabak, whence 
his name of Sadi, and he died in Shiraz, in the year 
691 A.H. (This is the date according to DTlerbelot, 
but according to Daulat Shah, 690, see j). xi.) 



A LIST OF THE WRITINGS OF SADI. 


AS ENUMERATED BY ROSS. 


1 to 6. — Risalali ; or Treatise. 

7. — Gulistan. 

8. — Bustan. 

9. — Arabian Kasaids. 

10. — Persian Kasaids. 

11. — Maras! ; or Dirges. 

12. — Mixed Poems, Persian and Arabic. 

13. — Poems, with recurring lines. 

14. — Plain Ghazals. 

15. — Rhetorical Ghazals. 

16. — Works written in later life. 

17. — Writings in earlier life. 

18. — Poems addressed to Shamsu’d-din. 
19 — Fragments. 

20. — Facetiae. 

2 1 . — Tetrastichs. 

22. — Distichs. 



I BOAST not the stock of my own excellence ; 

But hold forth my hand, like a beggar, for pence. 
I have heard in the day of hope and of fear,® 
God^s mercy the good and the sinner will spare : 

If thou, too, herein seest faults, be it thine 
Like thy Maker to act ; like Him be benign. 

Bmtdn of Sadi. 


That is, in the day of resurrection. 



PREFACE. 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL, THE 
COMPASSIONATE ! 

Praise be to God ! (May be be honoured and glorified !) 
whose worship is the means of drawing closer to Him, 
and in giving thanks to whom is involved an increase 
of benefits. Every breath which is inhaled prolongs life, 
and when respired exhilarates the frame. In every breath 
therefore two blessings are contained, and for every 
blessing a separate thanksgiving is due. 

COUPLETS. 

Whose hands suffice ? whose voices may 
The tribute of His praises pay ? 

Of ye of DaviiVs line! His praises sing^^ 

For few are grateful found to him [their King.] 

STANZA. 

Best for the slave his fault to own, 

And seek for pardon at God’s throne : 

For none can hope to pay aright 
A homage worthy of his might. 

The raindrops of his mercy, shed 
On all, descend unlimited. 

His bounteous store for all is spread. 

Dark though their sins may be, He does not rend 
The veil that clokes His creatures’ shame ; 

Nor stays His bounty, though they oft offend, 

[But aye continueth the same.] 

This is a quotation from the Kur’an ; Chap, xxxiv., v. 12. 

1 


1 
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STANZA. 

All-Gracious One ! who, from Thy hidden store, 

On Guebre^ dost, and Pagan, alms bestow ! 

When will Thy mercies crown Thy friends no more ? 
Thou, who with love rogardest e’en Thy foe ! 

He biddeth His chamberlain, the morning breeze, 
spread out the emerald carpet [of the earth,] and 
commandeth Ilis nurses, the vernal clouds, to foster in 
earth’s cradle the tender herbage, [lit., ‘‘the daughters 
of the grass”] and clotheth the trees with a garment 
of green leaves, and at the approach of spring crowneth 
the young branches with wreaths of blossoms; and by 
His power the juice of the cane becometh exquisite 
honey, and the date-seed, by His nurture, a lofty tree. 

STANZA. 

Cloud and wind, and sun and sky. 

Labour all harmoniously. 

That while they thee with food supply. 

Thou mayst not eat unthankfully.^ 

Since all are busied and intent for thee. 

Justice forbids that thou a rebel be. 

It is a tradition of the Chief of Created Beings, and 
the Most Glorious of Existences, the Mercy ^ of the 
Universe, the l^urest of Mankind, and the Complement 
of Time’s Circle, Muhammad Mustafa (On whom be 
blessing and peace !) 

COUPLET. 

Gracious Prophet 1 intercessor ! worthy of obedience, thou ! 
Beautiful, of mien majestic, comely, and of smiling brow. 

^ Byron has Anglicise^ the word “ Guebre,” and it seems 
more euphonious than Gahar, or Moore’s Gheber.” 

^ ba-yhaflat naddjuri, “thou shouldst not eat 

carelessly,” or according to Gladwin, “in neglect.” This must 
mean “ carelessly with reference to God,” i.e. “ unthankfully.” 

* That is, “ means of obtaining mercy from God for all 
creatures.” 
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COUPLET. 

To the wall of the faithful what sorrow, when pillared 
[securely] on thee ? 

What terror where Nuh^ is the pilot, though rages the 
storm-driven sea ? 

VEUSE. 

All perfect he^ mid therefore icon 
His lofty place^ and [like a sun] 

Ilis beauty lighted up the night. 

Fair are his virtues all, and bright. 

Let jjeace and benediction be 
On him and his posterity ! 

[The tradition is] that whenever one of his sinful 
servants in affliction lifteth up the hands of penitence in 
the court of the glorious and Most High God, in the hope 
of being heard ; the Most High God rcgardetli him not ; 
again he supplicateth Him, again God turneth from him ; 
again humbly and piteously he beseecheth Him ; [then] 
God Most High (Praise be to Him!) saith, ‘‘ 0 my angels, 
verily I am ashamed by reason of my servant, and he hath 
no God but myself; therefore of a surety I pardon him,^^^ 
that is to say, ‘‘ I have answered his prayer and accom- 
plished his desire, since I am ashamed because of his 
much entreaty and supplication.’’ 

COUPLET. 

God’s condescension and his mercy sec ! 

His servant sinneth, and ashamed is He ! 

The devout dwellers at the temple of His glory confess 
the faultiness of their worship saying, We hare not 
worshipped Thee as Thou oughtest to be worshipped /” and 
those who would describe the appearance of His beauty 
are amazed and say, We have not known Thee as Thou 
oughtest to be known,'' 

® Nuh is the Oriental form of the name of the Prophet Noah. 

® These words being in Arabic, an explanation of them is 
afterwards given in Persian, introduced by that is to say.” 
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STANZA. 

If one His praise of me would learn, 

What of the traceless can the tongueless tell ? 
Lovers^ are killed by those they love so well ; 

No voices from the slain return. 

STORY. 

A devout personage had bowed his head on the breast 
of contemplation, and was immersed in the ocean of the 
divine presence. When he came back to himself from 
that state, one of his companions sportively asked him — 

From that flower-garden where thou wast, what mira- 
culous gift hast thou brought for us ? ’’ He replied, I 
intended to fill my lap as soon as I should reach the 
rose-trees, and bring presents for my companions. When 
I arrived there the fragrance of the roses so intoxicated 
me that the skirt of my robe slipped from my hands. 

VERSE. 

O bird of morn love of the moth be taught ; 
Consumed it dies nor utters e^en a cry ! 

Pretended searchers ! of this true love nought 
Know ye, — who know tell not their mystery. 

0 loftier than all thought. 

Conception, fancy, or surmise ! 

’ The soul and the Deity are often, by Oriental writers, 
imaged by the lover and his beloved one. 

® The nightingale is bo ealled as singing in the morning 
twilight. Gladwin roads c/' ai mu rgh -i sahr, and 

translates, “0 bird of the desert!’^ and in my edition of the 
Text I unfortunately retained this reading, which, however, 
I now think incorrect, and prefer reading with M. Semelet, 
ai murgh-i sahar, '^0 bird of the morning!’’ 
The comparison is this, that as the nightingale, for all its 
warblings, is not so true a lover as the moth, which perishes 
in the brilliance it adores without a sigh ; so the truly devout 
are not those who speak of their devotion, but those who are 
wrapt into silent ecstacy. 
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All vainly Thou art sought, 

[Too high for feeble man’s emprise.] 

Past is our festive day,® 

And reached at length life’s latest span ; 

Thy dues are yet to pay. 

The firstlings of Thy praise by man. 

RECITAL OF THE GLORIOUS QUALITIES OF THE MONARCH 
OF THE TRUE FAITH (mAY GOD MAKE CLEAR ITS 
DEMONSTRATION ABU-BAKR-BIN-SAD-BIN-ZANGT. 

The fair report of Sadi, which is celebrated by the 
general voice ; and the fame of his sayings, which has 
travelled the whole surface of the earth ; and the loved 
reed,^^ which imparts his discourse, and which they devour 
like honey ; and the manner in which men carry off the 
scraps of his writing, as though they were gold leaf — 
are not to be ascribed to the perfection of his own 
excellence or eloquence, but [to this, that] the Lord of 

® Life is finely compared by Oriental writers to an enter- 
tainment which is succeeded by the darkness and silence of 
night. 

Gladwin has a different reading, where the benediction 
refers to the king, may God perpetuate his reign !” 

u ^ Bin signifies “ son of.’^ 

Literally, which has fallen into the mouths of the common 
people.’’ So the Latin ‘‘volitare per ora viriim.” 

Richardson’s Dictionary makes hant an adjective 

only, but in this passage it is evidently a substantive. 

The Oriental (calamus) or pen is, as every one 

knows, a reed. This leads to various poetical fantasies. Thus 
Maulavi Ruml, 

Hear the reed’s complaining wail ! 

Hear it tell its mournful tale ! 

Torn from the spot it loved so well, 

Its grief, its sighs our tears compel.” 

This expression may also mean bills of exchange.” 
Gladwin so translates it. Others think it means a diploma of 
honour, amongst whom is M. Semelet. 
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the Earth, the Axis of the Revolution of Time, the 
Successor of Sulaiman, the Defender of the People of the 
True Faith, the Puissant King of Kings, the Great 
Atabak Muzaffaru’d-din Abu-bakr-bin-Sad-bin-Zangi, 
God’s shadow on earth ( 0 Ood ! approve him and his 
desires !) has regarded him with extreme condescension 
and bestowed on him lavish commendation, and evinced a 
sincere regard for him. Of a verity, from attachment 
to him, all people, both high and low, have become 
favourably inclined towards me, since men adopt the 
sentiments of their kingsP 

QUATRAIN. 

Since to my lowliness thou didst with favour turn, 

My track is clearer than the sun’s bright beam. 

Though in thy servant all might every fault discern ; 
When kings approve, e’en vices virtues seem. 

VERSE. 

’Twas in the bath, a piece of perfumed clay 
Came from my loved one’s hands to mine, one day. 

“ Art thou then musk or ambergris ?” I said ; 

That by thy scent my soul is ravished?” 

Not so,” it answered, ‘^worthless earth was I, 

But long I kept the rose’s company ; 

Thus near, its perfect fragrance to me came, 

Else I’m but earth, the worthless and the same.”^® 

Atabak is a Turkish word signifying father of 
the prince.” It was originally applied to a prime minister or 
great noble of state. It afterwards became the title of a 
dynasty of Persian kings, originally Turkumans, who reigned 
from 1148 to 1264 A. I). To the sixth of these, SM-bin-Zangi, 
S§.di dedicates his Gulistan.” He reigned thirty-five years, 
and died A.D. 1259. 

A quotation from the Kur’an. 

By this simile, which in the original is of exquisite beauty, 
S&di would express his own unworthiness, and the estimation 
imparted to him by the King’s favour. 
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Lord ! for the FaitkfuVs sake his life reneu\ 

Double the guerdon to his virtues due, 

Exalt his friends', his nobles^ dignity, 

And those destroy, who hate him or defy ; 

As in the Kur'dn's verse. Thy will be done, 

Protect, 0 God ! his kmgdom and his son, 

VERSE. 

Happy in truth the world through him — may he 
Be happy ! and may Heaven-sent victory, 

Like a proud banner, him o'er canopy f 
He is the root, then may the tree be blest ! 

Fairest are aye the plants tvhose seed is best. 

May the most Iligli and Holy God preserve to the day 
of resurrection the fair territory of Shiraz in the security 
of peace through the awe inspired by its just rulers, and 
the magnanimous spirit of its sagacious superintendents ! 

VERSE. 

Knowest thou not in distant lands, 

Why I made a long delay ? 

I, through fear of Turkish bands, 

Left my home and fled away. 

Earth was ravelled by those bands 
Like an ^thiop’s hair ; and they, 

Slaughter- seeking, stretched their hands. 

Human wolves, towards the prey. 

Men like angels dwelt within, 

Lion- warriors roamed around. 

Back I came, how changed the scene ! 

Nought but peacefulness I found : 

Tigers though they late had been. 

Changed their fierceness, fettered, bound. 

The State is here compared to a tree, of which the 
King is the root. 

20 u 'W'ithin,^^ i.e,, in the city of Shlriiz, then one of the 
most populous on earth. The surrounding districts were 
suffeiing from an irruption of savage Turks. 
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Thus in former times I saw, 

Filled with tumult, trouble, pain, 

Earth uncurbed by rule or law. 

But strife owned our monarches reign. 

Heard Atabak^s name with awe. 

Heard, and all was peace again.^^ 

VERSE. 

The clime of Fars^^ dreads not Time’s baneful hand, 
While one like thee, God’s Shadow, rules the land. 

None at this day can show on earth’s wide breast, 

A haven, like thy gate, of peace and rest. 

’Tis thine to guard the poor : a grateful sense 
Is due from us — from God thy recompense. 

Ijord ! shield the land of Fars from faction’s storm, 
Long as winds blow, or earth retains its form. 

CAUSE OF WEITING THE GULISTAN.” 

One night I was reflecting on times gone by and 
regretting my wasted life ; and I pierced the stony 
mansion of my heart with the diamond of my tears, 
and recited these couplets applicable to my state. 

BISTICHS. 

One breath of life each moment flies, 

A small remainder meets my eyes. 

Sleeper ! whose fifty years are gone, 

Be these five^^ days at least thy own. 

Shame on the dull, departed dead. 

Whose task is left unfinished ; 

I have been obliged to render these last three lines very 
freely. There is in them, however, nothing to delay the 
student. 

Fars is that province of Persia of which Shiraz is the 
capital. 

** This is an indefinite number, used to express any short 
period. 
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In vain for them the drum was beat, 

Which warns us of man’s last retreat. 

Sweet sleep upon the parting-day 
Holds back the traveller from the way. 

Each comer a new house erects, 

Departs, — the house its lord rejects. 

The next one forms the same conceit ; 

This mansion none shall ere complete. 

Hold not as friend this comrade light, 

With one so false no friendship plight. 

Since good and bad alike must fall, 

He’s blest who bears away the balL^^ 

Send to thy tomb an ample store ; 

None will it bring — then send before. 

Like snow is life in July’s sun. 

Little remains ; and is there one 
To boast himself and vaunt thereon 
With empty hand thou hast sought the mart ; 

I fear thou wilt with thy turban part.^® 

Who eat their corn while yet ’tis green. 

At the true harvest can but glean. 

To Sadi’s counsel let thy soul give heed. 

This is the way — be manful and proceed. 

^ These verses may seem unconnected, but they are not 
more so than in the original ; the rendering is most close. 

This is an allusion to the game of cJiaugan^ which is a 
sort of tennis played on horseback. He wlio bears off the 
ball is the winner. 

^ Of good deeds — which are here compared to the provisions 
for a journey. 

This is somewhat freely translated. Gladwin reads jyjb ^ 
ghirah hanuz, and translates, ^^Art thou yet slothful?” I 
prefer reading ^ loa ]^iv^ajah gh arrah hanuz ; 

— literally ‘‘ and my gentleman is still boastful.” 

28 <<Xhou hast” and ‘Hhou wilt ” must be here read, for 
the sake of the metre, as one syllable. It is frequently 
impossible to avoid stiffness and other faults in the versification, 
that the liteial translation may be preserved. 
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After deliberating on tbis subject I tbougbt it advisable 
that I should take my seat in retirement and gather under 
me my robe, withdrawing from society, and wash the tablet 
of my memory from vain words, nor speak idly in future. 

COUPLET. 

Better who sits in nooks, deaf, speechless, idle, 

Than he who knows not his own tongue to bridle. 

At length one of my friends who was my comrade 
in the camel-litter^^ and my closet-companion^^ entered 
my door according to old custom. Notwithstanding all 
the cheerfulness and hilarity which he displayed, and 
his spreading out the carpet of affection, I returned 
him no answer, nor lifted up my head from the knee 
of devotion. lie was pained, and looking towards me said, 

STANZA. 

Now that the power of utterance is thine, 

Sj)eak, O my brother ! kindly, happily. 
To-morrow’s message bids thee life resign, 

Then art thou silent of necessity. 

One of those attached to me a kinsman or a 

servant] informed him regarding this circumstance, 
saying, ^‘Such an one [i.e., Sadi] has made a resolution 
and fixed determination to pass the rest of his life in 
the world as a devotee, and embrace silence. If thou 
canst, take thy way, and choose the path of retreat.^^ 

The Jcajdwah is nothing more than two panniers 

slung one on eacli side a camel, and each containing a traveller ; 
who of course would prefer a friend as his vis-d-vis in such a' 
situation. The expression then means simply a comrade in travel. 

As we should say a bosom-friend.” 

Gladwin understands this as an exhortation to adopt a 
similar abnegation of the world. I cannot agree with this 
opinion, and think that the speaker simply desired Sadi’s 
friend to wi^draw if he could make up his mind to leave 
him taw am ‘‘if thou art able ”). 
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He replied, By tlie glory of the Highest, and by our 
ancient friendship ! I will not breathe nor stir a step 
until he hath spoken according to his wonted custom, 
and in his usual manner : for to distress friends is folly, 
but the expiation of an oath is easy.^^ It is contrary 
to rational procedure and opposed to the opinion of 
sages, that the Zul-fakar^^ of All should remain in its 
scabbard, or the tongue of Sadi [silent] in his mouth. 

STANZA. 

What is the tongue in mouth of mortals ? — say ! 

’Tis but the key that opens wisdom’s door : 

While that is closed who may conjecture, — pray ? 

If thou selFst jewels or the pedlar’s store ? 

STANZA. 

Silence is mannerly, so deem the wise. 

But in the fitting time use language free ; 

Blindness of judgment just in two things lies. 

To speak unwished, not speak unseasonably. 

In brief, I had not the power to refrain from con- 
versing with him, and I thought it uncourteous to avert 
my face from conference with him, for he was an 
agreeable companion and a sincere friend. 

COUPLET. 

When thou contendest, choose an enemy 

Whom thou mayst vanquish or whom thou canst fly. 

The non-observance of a rash oath is expiated by fasting 
three days, or by feeding and clothing ten poor persons, or 
by setting one captive free. 

Zu’l-fakar was the name of a two-edged sword which 
Muhammad pretended to have received from the Angel Gabriel ; 
and which he bequeathed to his son-in-law All. The author 
of the Kamus says that it was the sword of As-bin-Munabbih, 
an unbeliever, who was slain at the battle of Badr. 

^ In these lines lie some difl&culties well descanted on by 
M. Semelet, but which require but a word here. The words 

jd dar may be translated in strife,” in which case 
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By the mandate of necessity I spoke, and we went 
out for recreation, it being the season of spring, when 
the asperity of winter was mitigated, and the time of 
the roses’ rich display had arrived. 

COUPLET. 

Vestments green upon the trees 

Like the [costly] garments seeming, 

Which at Id ’s festivities 

Rich men wear [all gaily gleaming.] 

STANZA. 

’Twas IJrdabihisht’s first day, the Jalalian^^ month of 
spring, 

From the pulpits of the branches slight we heard the 
bulbuls^® sing 

The red red branches were be-gemmed with pearls of 
glistening dew, 

Like moisture on an angry beauty’s cheek, a cheek of 
rosy hue. 

[So time passed] till one night it happened that I 
was walking at a late hour in a flower-garden with one 
of my friends.^^ The spot was blithe and pleasing, and 

supply halm before the next line ; or spite of the 

dictionaries, those words may perhaps mean try for one,” 
“ choose,” in which case there is no ellipse. guzir can 

hardly mean aid,” here — the ‘^du secours” of M. de Sacy ; 
but rather ^^a means of success,” the cMrah of Castell. 

Jalaluhl-dm, King of Persia, began to reign A.H. 475 = 
1082 A.B. His sera dates from that year. XJrdabihisht is 
the second month of the Jalalian year, and corresponds with 
our April. 

The bulbul, it is almost unnecessary to say, is the 
nightingale. 

I must confess that I think the sense would be greatly im- 
proved if we could get rid of b hd yaM az dustdn, 

and read shah-rd for b* td shall, in which case it 

would be the same friend who persuaded S&di to give up his 
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the trees intertwined there charmingly. Ton would have 
said that fragments of enamel were sprinkled on the 
ground, and that the necklace of the Pleiades was sus- 
pended from the vines that grew there. 

STANZA. 

A garden where the murmuring rill teas heard; 

While from the trees sang each melodious bird ; 

That, with the many-coloured tulip bright, 

These, with their various fruits the eye delight. 

The whispering breeze beneath the branches’ shade, 
Of bending flowers a motley carpet made. 

In the morning, when the inclination to return pre- 
vailed over our wish to stay,^® I saw tliat he had gathered 
his lap full of roses, and fragrant herbs, and hyacinths, 
and sweet basil, [Avith which] he was setting out for 
the city. I said, To the rose of the flower-garden 
there is, as you know, no continuance ; nor is there 
faith in the promise of the rose garden : and the sages 
have said that wo should not fix our affections on that 
which has no endurance.” lie said, ''What then is my 
course ?” I replied, " For the recreation of the beholders 
and the gratification of those who are present, I am 
able to compose a book, ' the Garden of Koses,’ whose 
leaves the rude hand of the blast of autumn cannot 
affect ; and the blitheness of whose spring the revolution 
of time cannot change into the disorder of the waning 
year. 

taciturnity, that walked with him at night, and received the 
promise of the " Gulistan.” 

Every line of Sadi is said to have ^ haftad 

wa du manl, "seventy-two meanings/’ "and this sentence may 
fairly be thought to have a different meaning from the one 
given in the text. It may be rendered, the desire to return, 
in order to repose, prevailed with us.” 

I prefer translating ahd thus. Gladwin translates it 
" continuance ; ” and M. Semelet renders it by "la saison.” 
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DISTICHS. 

What use to thee that flower- vase of thine ? 

Thou would’st have rose-leaves; take then, rather, mine. 

Those roses but five days or six will bloom ; 

This garden ne’er will yield to winter’s gloom.” 

As soon as I had pronounced these words, he cast 
the flowers from his lap, and took hold of the skirt of 
my garment, [saying] “ When the generous promise, they 
perform.’^ It befel that in a few days a chapter, or two 
were entered in my note-book, on the advantages of 
society and the rules of conversation,"^^ in a style that 
may be useful to orators, and augment the eloquence 
of letter-writers.^^ In short, the rose of the flower- 
garden still continuedito bloom, when the book of the 
‘‘Hose Garden” was finished. It will, however, be then 
really perfected when it is approved and condescendingly 
perused at the court of the King, the Asylum of the 

The seventh chapter, j^\j dar tdfir-i tarhiyat. 

Eoss translates muasharat, education/’ which is hardly 

defensible. It moans rather enjoyable intercourse.” 

The eighth chapter, c— dar uddh-i suhhat. 

Eichardson’s Dictionary is silent as to this word 
mutarassildn, 

A string of titles separates the latter part of this sentence, 
which I have somewhat freely translated, from the joT 

*• .. y 

pasandidali dyad, it is approved.” The more literal rendering 
would be, ^‘It will, however, be really complete when it shall 
have been approved at the court of the King, the Asylum of 
the World,” etc., “and [when] he shall have condescended to 
peruse it with the benign glance of imperial favour.” Owing 
to the length of the titles, the passage is rather involved, and 
all the translators appear to me to deal unfairly by it. Eoss 
and Gladwin both omit to translate ^ ^ ^ y ] 

Ahu-lahr-lin-Sad-hin^Zangl ; whence it would almost seem that 
they overlooked the circumstance that the Sad-bin-Atabak was 
the son of Abu-bakr, who was the son of a former Sad, and 
who admitted the second Sad to reign jointly with himself. 
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world, the Shadow of the Creator, and the Light of the 
Bounty of the All-provider, the Treasury of the Age^ 
the Retreat^^ of true Religion^ the Aided hy Heaven^ the 
Triumphant over his Enemies, the Victorious Arm of 
the Empire, the Lamp of the excelling Faith, the Beauty 
of Manlcind, the Glory of Islam, 8ad, the son of the Most 
Puissant King of Kings, Master of attending Nations, Lord 
of the Kings of Arabia and Persia, Sovereign of Land 
and Sea, Heir to the Throne of Sulaimdn, Atdbak the 
Great, Muzaffay'vC d-dln Abu-bakr^bin-Sad-bin-Zangi : (May 
God most High perpetuate the good fortune of both, and 
prosper all their righteous undertakings !) 

VERSE. 

If the imperial favour should it grace, 

’Twill rival China’s^*'* paintings, Arjang’s pictured 
leaf.^® 

Ne’er with chagrin can it o’ercloud the face ; 

For the rose garden is no place for grief. 

And its fair preface bears, impressed by fame, 

Great Sad Abu-bakr-Sad-bin-Zangl’s name. 

iu7^/ signifies cave,” especially the cave in which 

the seven young Christians of Ephesus took refuge from the 
persecutions of the Emperor Becius. They are called the 
ashuh-i half lords of the cave.” 

M. Semelet quotes Gentius as to a great city on the 
confines of India called Sina, and possessing an edifice adorned 
with paintings, to which he supposes allusion is here made. 
I should rather suppose that Chinese paintings were meant. 

E/ichardson’s Dictionaiy tells us that Arjang is the name 
of the house of the painter Manes. M. Semelet holds it to 
mean a book of his; and lloss translates the passage by ^‘the 
picture-portfolio of Mani.” Man! or Manes, the founder of the 
Manichaeans, was a painter of wondrous skill, who lived in the 
reign of Shahpur or Sapor, the son of Ardasir Eahakan. He 
was burnt alive hy order of Eahram. 

An equivoque on the word Gulistan. 
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EULOGIUM OF THE MIGHTY NOBLE, FAT^RU'd-dIN ABU- 
BAKR-BIN-ABU-NASR. 

A second time the bride of my imagination, conscious 
of her want of beauty, lifts not up her head, nor raises 
the eye of despondency from the instep of bashfulness, 
and comes not forth adorned among the bevy of beauties, 
save when decked with the ornaments of the approbation 
of the mighty, wise, just, and divinely- supported Lord, 
the Victorious over his Foes, Prop of the Imperial 
Throne, Counsellor of State, Shelter of the Indigent, 
Asylum of the Poor, Patron of the Eminent, Friend 
of the Pure, Glory of the People of Fars, Right-hand of 
the Empire, Prince of Favourites, Ornament of the State 
and of Religion, Succour of the True Faith and of the 
Faithful, Pillar of Kings and Princes ; Abu-bakr-bin- 
Abu-nasr (May God prolong his life, increase his dignity, 
cause his breast to expand with joy, and double his 
reward ! for he is extolled by the nobles of all quarters 
of the globe, and is an assemblage of all laudable 
qualities) . 

COUPLET. 

When his kind care, protective, one defends. 

Pious his sins become, his foemen, friends. 

To each one of the other servants and attendants a 
separate duty is assigned; such that if in the performance 
of it they indulge in any negligence or sloth, they 
assuredly incur the liability of reproof, and expose 
themselves to rebuke ; all save this tribe of Darweshes 
[of whom Sadi is one] from whom thanks are due for 
the benefits they receive from the great, and whom it 
behoves to recount the fair virtues [of their benefactors] 
and offer up prayers for their welfare:^® and the per- 

Boss here and in several places renders Miciir by 
charity.^' I cannot think it has this meaning in this place, 
where, if ‘^alms” were intended, Mairat would, in 

my opinion, be used. 
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formance of sucli duties as these is better in absence 
than when present, for in the latter case it borders on 
ostentation, and in the former it is far from outward 
show and allied to acceptance with God. 

VERSE. 

Straight grew the sky’s crook’d back^^ from that fair 
hour, 

When the great mother, Time, produced a son like thee ; 
Signal that act of God’s wise, gracious power. 

In forming one who should to all a blessing be ! 

Lasting his fortune, whose fair name survives ; 

For after him, his memory shall by fame endure ; 

To thee the praise of learned men nought gives : 

The soul-entrancing cheek needs not the toilette’s 
lure. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE OMISSION OF SERVICE, AND THE 
CAUSE OF SELECTING SECIAJSION. 

A faultiness and neglect which takes place in the 
assiduity of my service at the court of my lord arises 
a-propos to what a body of the sages of Hind said of 
the excellence of Buzurchimihr.^'^ At length they were 
unable to discover any defect in him but this, that in 
utterance he was slow (that is,^^ delayed long), so that 
his hearers were obliged to wait a long time until he 
could explain himself. Buzurchimihr heard this and 
said, It is better to be anxious what I shall say, than 
to suffer remorse for what I have said.” 

However unpalateahlc to European taste, I am obliged to 
present this strange metaphor in all its marvellous monstrosity. 

Metre compels me to substitute the temple for the priestess. 
Instead of ‘Hoilotte ” it should be tire-woman.” 

Buzurchimihr was the prime minister of Nushirwan, king 
of Persia, in whose reign Muhammad was bom. 

The word here rendered ‘^slow” is, in the text, Arabic, 
and is there explained in Persian to mean ‘^delayed long.” 
In English the latter expression becomes superfluous. 

2 
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DISTICHS. 

The well-taught orators,^^ the men of age, 

First ponder well and then their thoughts declare : 

Waste not thy breath in thoughtless speech ; if sage 
Thy counsel, slowness will it nought impair. 

Reflect, then speak ; and let thy utterance cease 

Ere others say, Enough ! and hid thee Peace ! 

Men by the power of speech the brutes excel. 

The brutes surpass thee if thou speakest not well. 

And more especially in the presence of the Eye^^ of 

Royalty (glorious be his victory !), which is the rallying 
point for the wise, and the centre where profound sages 
meet ; if I should display boldness in pursuing the con- 
versation I might be guilty of presumption, and should 
be producing my trumpery^ before his incomparable 
Excellency ; and a glass-bead were not worth a barley- 
corn in the jewellers’ mart, and a lamp gives no light 
in the sun, and a lofty minaret shows low at the foot 
of mount Alwand.'"^^ 

Semclct connects the 

Jcuhan with the parwardah, and translates 

it thus, L’homme eloquent, instruit par un vieux maltre,” 
which may well bo admitted among the seventy-two meanings 
of each sentence of the divine S&di. 

This word ((^^1) is in the plural, but the vazir alone is 
meant. The expression, ‘‘Eye of the king,” is, as is well 
known, one of the titles of a vazir. 

Here is said to be an allusion to the Kur’an, c. xii. v. 88. 

yd aiyuhdH azizu ji'nd hi- 

hizdatin muzjdtin^ “ 0 most excellent ! we have come with little 
money;” where the brothers of Joseph are addressing him 
when about to buy com. 

At eight or ten leagues to the east of Tehran is the 
remarkable peak of Alwand, or Alburz, as the inhabitants 
of Tehran call it. It is covered with eternal snow, and, 
according to Olivier, sometimes emits smoke. 
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DISTICHS. 

He wIlo exalts his neck with pride 
Is girt with foes on every side ; 

Sadi lies prostrate, free from care : 

None of the fallen ere make war. 

Reflection first, speech last of all, 

The basement must precede the wall. 

True, that the art of making flowers I know ; 

But shall I try it where real flow’rets grow F 
A beauty I — but will my cheek look fair, 

When the}^ with Canaan’s glory me compare? 

They said to the sage Lukman,-''^ ‘‘From whom didst 
thou learn wisdom?” He replied, ^‘From the blind, 
who advance not their feet till they have tried the 
ground.” Try the egress before you enter. 

HEMISTICH. 

Try first your powers, and then try a wife. 

These lines require a little expansion, wliieh I have given 
to them. Sadi says, that though he may have a reputation 
for learning, it would appear altogether contemptible at the 
Court of the vazir, himself so wise, and surrounded by such 
a galaxy of sages ; just as a maker of artificial flowers would 
make himself ridiculous if ho practised his art amid real flowers, 
or as an ordinary beauty would forfeit all pretensions to 
loveliness if compared with Joseph, the beauty of Canaan, 
whose charms, according to Musalman, were incomparable. 

Lukman, after whom the thirty-first chapter of the Kur’an 
is called, is by some reckoned among the Prophets, and called 
the cousin of Job ; and by others, the grand-nephew of 
Abraham ; others say he was bom in the time of David, and 
lived to that of Jonah ; others, again, call him an ^Ethiopian 
slave, liberated by his master for his fidelity. His fables 
and maxims are celebrated in the East, and the Greeks probably 
borrowed their account of JEsop from his history. 
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VERSE. 

Dauntless the cock in war, yet to what end 

Shall he with brazen- taloned hawks contend ? 

Capturing the mouse the cat doth lionly ; 

Gauged with the leopard but a mouse is she ! 

Nevertheless, in reliance on the liberal disposition of 
the great, who conceal the faults of the humble, and 
use no endeavour to disclose the defects of their inferiors, 
I have inserted in this book, in a concise way, a few 
narratives of rare adventures, and traditions, and tales, 
and verses, and manners of ancient kings, and I have 
expended some portion of precious life upon it. Such 
was my motive for composing the Gulistan. 

STANZA. 

Tliis verse instructive shall remain when I, 

Scattered in dust, in several atoms lie ; 

In short, since in no mundane thing I see 
The signs impressed of perpetuity, 

Tliis picture shall my sole memorial be ; 

Perhaps hereafter, for this pious task, 

Some man of prayer for me too grace shall ask. 

Mature consideration as to tlie arraiigcmeiit of the 
Book, ordering of the chapters, and conciseness, made 
me^"^'*^ deem it expedient that this delicate Garden, and 
this densely wooded grove, should, like Paradise,^® be 
divided into eight chapters, in order that it may become 
the less likely to fatigue. 

M. Semelet’s reading didani, ivS perhaps better than 

the one here adopted, in which iman-i nazar is made 
the nominative to J did. I confess I should like to insert 
j wa before ijaz. 

Here is an equivoque on the woi d hihisht, which 

means Paradise,’^ but with a little alteration becomes 
ha-hasJity ^‘in eight.” The Musalman divide Paradise into 
eight regions. 
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LIST OF THE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER 

I. On the Manners of Kings. 

II. On the Qualities of Darweshes. 

III. On the Excellence of Contentment. 

IV. On the Advantages of Taciturnity. 

Y. On Love and Youth. 

VI. On Decrepitude and Old Age. 

VII. On the Effect of Education. 

VIII. On the Duties of Society. 

DATE OF THE BOOK. 

Six hundred six and fifty years had waned 

From the famed Flight ; then when no sorrow pained 

My heart, I sought these words, with truth impressed, 

To say, and thus have said : to God belongs the rest. 

The flight of Muhammad, the JEra by which the Musalnuin 
reckon, took place on the 16th of July, 622. Consecpiently 
the date of the Gulistan is A.D. 1258. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE MANNERS OF KINGS. 

Story I. 

I litive heard of a king who made a sign to put a 
captiye to death. The hapless ono, in a state of despair, 
began in the dialect he spoke to abuse the monarch, 
and use opprobrious language ; as they say, Every 
one, who washes his hands of life, utters all he has in 
his heart/^ 

COUPI.ET. 

lie that despairs, gives license to his tongue, 

As cats by dogs d crpressed rush madly on. 

COUPLET. 

The hand, when flight remains not, in despair 
Will grasp the point ^ of the sharp scymitar. 

The King asked, What docs he say ? ’’ One of the 
vazirs, who was of a good disposition,®^ said, ‘‘0 my 
Lord ! he says that \^Paradise, whose breadth equalleth 
the hcarem and the earth, is p)rep>ared for the godly'], who 
bridle their anger, and forgive men; for God loveth the 

Literally, ^‘hc had.” So also in Gaelic, have no 
English,” for speak no English.” 

M. Semelet translates ^ sar, by *0a poignee,” which 
appears less correct. Sadi says, In despair the naked hand 
will seize the point of a sword held by a foe.” Boss aad 
Gladwin render sar by “edge,” which is rather iubub 

or lab. 

Eichardson’s Dictionary very strangely omits this meaning 
of j-osT* mahza/r. 
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beneficent ,^ The King had compassion upon him, and 
gave up the intention of [spilling] his blood. Another 
vazir, who was his rival, said, It beseems not such as 
we are to speak aught but truth in the august presence 
of kings. This person reviled the king, and spoke un- 
becomingly.’’ At this speech the King frowned and 
said, “That untruth of his is more acceptable to me than 
this truth which thou hast sj^oken ; for that inclined^® 
towards a good purpose, and this to malevolence; and 
the sages have said, ^ Well-intentioned falsehood is better 
than mischief-exciting truth.’ ” 

COITPLETS. 

Words which beguile thee, but thy heart make glad. 

Outvalue truth which makes thy temper sad. 

They by whose counsels kings arc ruled, ’twere shame 

If good in all they said were not their aim. 

This maxim was inscribed over the vaulted entrance 
of Farldun’s®^ palace. 

This is a quotation from the Kuran, c. iii. y. 134; and 
it is very essential to note this, as tlic vazir can hardly he said 
to have told a falsehood in putting a text enjoining mercy 
into the mouth of the captive ; at least, there is a shade of 
difEercnce hot ween this and inventing something out of his 
own head. This very text is said to have heen quoted to 
Hasan, grandson of Muhammad, when a slave throw something 
boiling hot over him. At the first sentence, Hasan replied, 
‘^I am not angry”; at the second, forgive you”; and at 
the conclusion, viz., God loveth the beneficent,” he added, 
“ Since it is so I give you your liberty and four hundred pieces 
of silver .” — Vide Sale’s Koran, p. 47, Note 1). 

M. Semelet seems to think that rfn is here used in 
an uncommon sense, but the literal translation is simply “ its 
countenance was towards good,” — an easy metaphor. 

Farldun was the seventh king of the first dynasty of 
Persian kings. He overcame the tyrant Zahhak, and imprisoned 
him in the mountain Damavend. 
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BISTICHS. 

The world, my brother ! will abide with none, 

By the world’s Maker let thy heart be won. 

Rely not, nor repose on this world’s gain. 

For many a son like thee she has reared and slain. 
What matters, when the spirit seeks to fly. 

If on a throne or on bare earth we die ? 

Stoky II. 

One of the kings of Khurasan beheld, in a dream, 
Sultan Mahmiid^^ Sabuktagin, a hundred years after his 
death, when all his body had dissolved and become dust, 
save his eyes, which, as heretofore, moved in their 
sockets and saw. All the sages were at a loss for the 
interpretation of this, except a darwesh, who made his 
obeisance, and said, Ilis eyes still retain their sight, 
because his kingdom is in the possession of others.” 

VERSK. 

Full many a chief of glorious name 
Beneath the ground now buried lies, 

Yet not one token of his fame 

On earth’s wide surface meets our eyes. 

That aged form of life bereft. 

Which to earth’s keeping they commit. 

The soil devours ; no bone is left. 

No trace remains to tell of it. 

The glorious name of Niishlrvan 
Lives in his deeds year after year. 

Khurasan, according to Kicliardson’s Dictionary, is the 
ancient Bactria, lying to the north of the Oxus, hut at present 
it is used of Afghanistan, from the Bolan to Herat, and the 
frontiers of Persia. 

Mahmud succeeded his father, Sabuktagin, on the throne 
of Ghazni, A.D. 997, and died after a reign of thirty-three 
years, and after he had conquered great part of Hindustan, 
and taken the cities of Dihli and Kanoj. 
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Do good, my friend ! and look upon 
This life as an occasion won 
For acting well, ere yet we hear 
Of thee, that thy career is done. 

Story III. 

I have heard of a prince who was of low stature 
and mean appearance, while his other brothers were 
tall and handsome. One day, his father surveyed him 
with loathing and contempt. The son had penetration 
enough to discover [his feelings], and said, “ 0 my 
father ! an intelligent dwarf is superior to an ignorant 
giant. Not every thing that is higher in stature is 
more valuable : ‘ The aheep is clean and the elephant 
uncleand 

COUPLET. 

Least of eartlis mountain's is Sinai, yet all 

In worth and rank ivith God beneath it falL 

STANZA. 

Hast thou heard how the lean sage Avittily 
A bloated fool’s presumption stilled ? 

‘ The steed of Arab race, though slim he be. 
Transcends a stall with asses filled.’ ” 

His sire laughed, and the Pillars of the State approved, 
and his brothers were mortally offended. 

VERSE. 

While a man’s say is yet unsaid, 

Ilis weakness, merits, none descry ; 

Think not each waste’s untenanted : 

A sleeping tiger there may lie, 

I have heard, that at that time a dangerous enemy to 
the King shewed himself. When the two armies en- 
countered, the first person who galloped forward on the 
field of battle was that young prince, exclaiming. 
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STANZA. 

I’m not lie that, on the battle-day, my back will meet 
thy sight ; 

I’m one whose head thou’lt follow ’mid the dust and 
gory fight. 

He must stake carelessly his blood who joins in war’s 
grim strife ; 

Who flies in war risks carelessly his fellow-soldier’s life. 

He said this, and rushed on the hostile array; after 
overthrowing several veteran warriors he came back. 
As soon as he presented himself to his father, he kissed 
the ground of obedience"® and said, 

STANZA. 

Thou who my stature didst with scorn survey, 

Think not that roughness marks the bold in war ; 
The slender courser in the battle-day 
AVill the fat stall-fed ox outvalue far. 

They relate that the host of the enemy was numerous, 
and this side fewer. A body of the latter prepared to 
fly; the young prince uttered a shout and said, 0 
men ! exert yourselves, that ye may not be clothed in 
the dress of women.” The horsemen were inspired by 
his words with increased ardour, and made a simultaneous 
charge. I have heard that on that day they obtained 
a victory over the enemy. The King kissed his head 
and his eyes and embraced him, and each day entertained 
a stronger regard for him until he made him his heir. 
His brothers envied him, and put poison in his food. 
His sister saw it from a window, and closed the casement 
sharply. The young prince, by his acuteness, understood 
her meaning, and drew back his hand from the food, and 
said, ‘^It is impossible that men of merit should perish, 
and those who have none should occupy their places.” 

This expression is a very common one. It simply means, 
“ kissed the ground obediently.” 
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COUPLET. 

What though the phoenix from the world take flight, 
’Neath the owl’s shadow none will ere alight. 

They acquainted the father with this circumstance. He 
sent for the brothers and gave them a fitting reproof. 
Afterwards he assigned to each a suitable portion of his 
dominions, so that faction subsided and discord was ap- 
peased. In relation to this"^^ they have said, that ‘‘Ten 
darweshes may sleep under one blanket, but one country 
cannot contain two kings.” 

STANZA. 

The man of God with half his loaf content, 

To darweshes the remnant will present ; 

But though a king seven regions should subdue, 

He’ll still another conquest keep in view. 


Story IV. 

A horde of Arabian robbers had fixed themselves on 
the summit of a mountain, and had stopped the passage 
of caravans, and the inhabitants of the country were in 
terror of their ambuscades, and the forces of the Sul^n 
were repulsed by them, because they had possessed them- 
selves of an inaccessible retreat in the crest of the moun- 
tain, and made it their refuge and place of abode. The 
governors of provinces in that direction took counsel as 
to the means of getting rid of the annoyance they 

Gladwin leaves the j\ az hijd, untranslated. M. 
Semelet translates it simply by “et.” Boss inserts, “but the 
ferment was increased,” as an explanation. Hence it appears 
to me that all the translators have missed the right meaning 
of the concluding passage, which I am of opinion is simply an 
explanation of how the discord subsided, viz. : because each 
brother had a separate kingdom allotted to him. To suppose, 
with Boss, that the discord increased, would give a singularly 
abrupt termination to the story. 
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occasioned, saying,'^ ‘^If this band maintain themselves 
any time in this fashion, resistance to them will become 
impossible/^ 

DISTICHS. 

A single arm may now uptear 
A tree if lately planted there ; 

But if it for a time you leave, 

No engine could its roots upheave. 

A spade may the young rill restrain, 

Whose channel, swollen [by storms and rain] 

The elephant attempts in vain. 

They came to the decision to depute a person to 
reconnoitre them: and these watched their opportunity 
until the robbers made a foray on a tribe and their 
hold was evacuated, when they despatched a small body 
of experienced veterans to conceal themselves in a defile 
of the mountain. At night, when the robbers returned, 
having accomplished their expedition, and brought back 
their spoil, they laid aside their arms and deposited their 
booty. The first enemy that attacked them was sleep.*^^ 
As soon as a watch of the night had passed — 

COUPLET. 

The solar orb sank down in night’s thick gloom. 

As, in the fish-maw, Jonas found a tomb.*^^ 

I tliink M. Semclet has done well in supplying hih 
here, and should wish it to be supplied in my edition of the 
text. 

” Literally, ^^the word was fixed on this,’’ a Persianism 
which must he freely rendered. 

There should he a full stop at hud, and a comma at 
ha-guzasht. M. Semelet’s punctuation is preferable 
to that of my edition, which is copied from Gladwin’s. 

That is, at nine o’clock, since the night is reckoned from 
six p.m., and each watch is of three hours’ duration. 

This is certainly a strange comparison. It seems to me 
a simile with the slenderest possible thread of similarity. 
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The valiant men leapt forth from their ambuscade 
and bound the hands of all of them, one after the other, 
behind their backs. In the morning they brought them 
to the palace of the king. He gave a sign to put them 
all to death. It happened that among them was a 
stripling, the fruit of whose youthful prime was but 
just ripening, and the bloom of the rose-garden of whose * 
cheek had just expanded. One of the vazirs kissed the 
foot of the king’s throne, and bowed the face of inter- 
cession to the ground and said, ^^This child has not 
yet tasted th^ fruit of the garden of life, nor reaped 
enjoyment from the flower of his youth. I rely on the 
clemency and virtues of his Majesty, that he will oblige 
his slave by sparing his life.” The King looked dis- 
pleased at these words, and his lofty understanding did 
not approve them, and he said, 

courLET. 

The good in vain their rays will pour 
On those whose hearts are bad at core. 

T’ instruct the base will fail at last. 

As walnuts on a dome you cast.’^'^ 

It is better to cut off their race and tribe, and more 
advisable to extirpate them root and branch ; since, to 
extinguish a fire and to leave the embers, and to kill a 
serpent and preserve its young, are not the acts of 
wise men. 

S'l’ANZA. 

What though life’s water from the clouds descend, 
Thou’lt ne’er pluck fruit from off the willow-bough ; 

Not on the base thy precious moments spend, 

Thou’lt ne’er taste sugar from the reed, I trow.” 

If you throw walnuts on a dome they will fall down 
again, and perhaps on your own head; such is the meaning 
of this strange, but frequently occurring simile. 

Literally, root and foundation,” which corrcsj)onds to our 
expression as used in the text. 
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The Yazlr heard these words, and, willing or not, 
assented to them, and extolled the excellence of the 
king’s judgment and said, ‘‘What my lord (may his 
dominion he eternal!) has been pleased to say is the 
essence of truth : for had he been reared in the bond 
of the society of those evil persons he would have become 
one of them. However, your slave is in hopes that he 
will receive his education in the society of good men, 
and will adopt the character of the wise, since he is yet 
but a child, and the rebellious and perverse habits of 
those bandits have not fixed themselves in his nature ; 
and in the traditions of the Prophet [it is said] “ There 
is no j)erson born hut assi^redly he is begotten [with a natural 
disposition] to the faith of Islam ; then his parents make 
a Jew of him, or a Christian, or a Magian. 

STANZA. 

Lot’s wife consorted with the unjust, and she 

Quenched in her race the light of prophecy. 

And the cave-sleepers’"^*-^ dog sometime remained 

With good men, and the rank of man attained.” 

When he had thus spoken, a number of the councillors 
of state united with him in intercession, so that the king 
abstained from shedding his blood and said, “ I have 
spared his life, though I disapprove of it.” 

QUATRAIN. 

Knowest thou what Zal to valiant Rustam said ? 

Deem not thy foeman weak, without resource ; 

Full many a rill, from tiny springlet fed, 

Sweeps off the camel in its onward course. 

In short, the vazir took the youth to his house and 
reared him delicately, and appointed a learned preceptor 

For an account of the Seven Sleepers who fell asleep in 
a cave near Ephesus in the reign of the Emperor Decius 
A.D. 253, and awoke A.D. 408, under that of Theodosius 
the Younger, vide the Kur’an, c. 18, and M. Somelet’s notes 
on this passage of the Gulistan. 
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to instruct him, who taught him elegant address and 
quickness in repartee, and all the manners fit for the 
service of kings, so that he was viewed with approbation 
by his compeers. At length the vazir related somewhat 
of his abilities and good qualities to his Majesty the 
king, saying, The instruction of the wise has produced 
an effect upon him, and has expelled from his disposition 
his former ignorance.^’ The king smiled at these words 
and said, 

COUPLET. 

The wolf’s whelp will at last a wolf become. 

Though from his birth he finds with man a home.” 

After this, two years passed away, and a set of dissolute 
fellows in the quarter where he lived joined themselves 
to him, and formed a league with him, so that at a 
favourable ojoportunity he slew the vazir with his two 
sons, and carried off* an immense booty, and took the 
place of his father in the robber’s cave, and became an 
avowed rebel. They acquainted the king. The king 
seized the hand of amazement with his teeth, and said, 

VERSE. 

“ Who can from faulty iron good swords frame ? 
Teaching, O Sage ! lends not the worthless worth. 

The rain, whose bounteous nature’s still the same. 

Gives flowers in gardens, thorns in salt land birth. 

Salt ground will not the precious spikenard bear ; 
Waste not thereon the seed of thy emprise : 

Who benefits on evil men confer, 

Upon the good no less heap injuries.” 

Story V. 

I saw at the gate of the palace of Ughlamish®^ the 
son of an officer endowed with intellect, quickness of 

Orientals represent surprise by biting the fore-finger. 
Ughlamish was the son of the celebrated Tartar conqueror, 
Janglz Khan, and reigned towards the year 656 of the Hijrah. 
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parts, understanding and sagacity beyond description. 
Even from the time of bis childhood the signs of great- 
ness were found on his forehead, and the rays of lunii- 
nousness visible and distinct in his countenance, and 
many hearts were enamoured of him. 

COUPLET. 

And high above his head shone lustrously 
The star of wisdom and of majesty. 

In short, he became a favourite of the Sultan, for he 
possessed beauty of person and perfection of mind : and 
the sages have said, ‘‘We^alth consists in talent, not in 
goods ; greatness, in understanding, not in age.’’ His 
compeers grew envious of him, and accused him of 
treason, and used fruitless endeavours to put him to 
death. 

HEMISTICH. 

While friends are true what can the foe effect ? 

The king asked him, What is the cause of their 
hostility towards you P ” He replied, I have satisfied 
all who are under the shadow of the royal dominion, 
except the envious, wlio cannot be contented, except by 
the waning of my good fortune. May the wealth and 
auspicious destiny of my lord remain perpetual ! ” 

VERSE. 

This can I do — inflict distress on none ; 

Envy ’s its own distress — what can I there ? 

Perish, O envious one ! for thus alone 

Canst thou escajie from thy self-nurtured care. 

The wretched long to witness the decay 
Of fortune’s favours to the happier few : 

But, though the bat be visionless by day. 

Can we for this a fault or failing view 

In the sun’s fount of light ? ’T were better far 
A thousand of such eyes no vision knew. 

Than the bright radiance of the sun to mar. 
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Story VI. 

They relate of one of the kings of Persia, that he had 
extended the hand of oppression upon the property of 
his subjects, and had entered on a course of tyranny 
and injustice. The people were reduced to extremity 
by the snares of his cruelty, and from the anguish of 
his tyranny took the road of exile. As the people 
diminished, the resources of the State were impaired, 
and the treasury remained empty, and enemies pressed 
him on every side. 

STAKZA. 

He who in adversity would succour have, 

Let him be generous while he rests secure. 

Thou that reward’ st him not, wilt lose thy slave, 

Though wearing now thy ring.®^ Wouldst thou secure 

The stranger as thj^ slave, be to him kind ; 

And by thy courtesy enslave his mind. 

One day thej^ read, in his presence, the book of the 
Shah-narnah, in the part which relates to the decline of 
the empire of Zahhak, and the reign of Farldun. The 
vazir asked the king, saying, Farldiin possessed not 
treasure, territory, or troops ; in what manner was the 
kingdom secured in his favour?’^ He replied, Just 
as you have heard ; the people rallied round him from 
attachment to him, and gave him their support : he 
gained the kingdom.” The vazir rejoined, 0 king ! 
since sovereignty is acquired by the people’s resorting 
to one, why dost thou scatter the people from thee ? 
unless, indeed, thou dost not purpose to be a king.” 

COUPLET. 

Since monarchs by their troops their States control, 
Cherish thy host, 0 king ! with all thy soul. 

I have not translated ha-gush^ ^4n the ear.” The 

ring in the ear is the badge of servitude in the East. 
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The king asked, What causes the soldiery and the 
people to rally round you ? He replied, A king 
must be just, that they may resort to him, and merciful, 
that they may sit secure under the shadow of his great- 
ness — and thou hast neither of these two qualities/’ 

DISTICHS. 

Kingcraft yokes not with tyranny : 

The wolf cannot the shepherd be. 

Tyrants who on their people fall, 

Sap their own State’s foundation- wall. 

The counsel of the faithful vazir suited not the king’s 
temper. He ordered him to be bound and sent him to 
prison. No long time had elapsed when the sons of 
the king’s uncle rose in revolt, and arrayed an army 
against him, and demanded the kingdom of their father. 
Numbers who had been driven to despair by his tyranny, 
and were dispersed, gathered round them and lent them 
their support, so that the kingdom passed from his hands. 

STANZA. 

The king who dares his subjects to oppress, 

In day of need will find his friend a foe — 

A mighty one. Soothe, rather, and caress 
Thy people ; and in war-time thou wilt know 

No fear of foes ; for a just potentate 

The nation’s self will be a host to guard the State. 

Story VII. 

A king was seated in a vessel with a Persian slave. 
The slave had never before beheld the sea, nor expe- 
rienced the inconvenience of a ship.®**^ He began to 

M. Semelet explains this as meaning of sea-sickness ; ” 
but I think the context shews it has a more general meaning. 
It is evident the vessel was floating quietly along, so that 
when the slave was thrown in he was not swept away, but 
easily reached the rudder. 
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weep and bemoan bimself, and a tremor pervaded bis 
frame. In spite of tbeir endeavours to soothe him, he 
would not be quieted. The comfort of the king was 
disturbed by him ; but tliey could not devise a remedy. 
In the ship there was a philosopher,^^ who said, ‘‘ If you 
command, I will silence him.’’ The king answered, ‘^It 
would be the greatest favour.” The philosopher directed 
them to cast the slave into the sea. He underwent 
several submersions, and they then took him bj^ the hair 
and dragged him towards the ship. He clung to the 
rudder of the vessel with both hands, and they then 
pulled him on board again. When he had come on 
board, he seated himself in a corner and kept qui(^t. 
The king approved, and asked, What was the secret of 
this expedient ? ” The philosopher replied, At first he 
had not tasted the agony of drowning, and knew not the 
value of the safety of a vessel. In the same manner a 
person who is overtaken by calamity learns to value 
a state of freedom from ill.” 

STANZA. 

Sated, thou wilt my barley-loaf repel. 

She whom I love ill-favoured seems to thee. 

To Eden’s IIourTs Iraf would seem hell : 

Hell’s inmates ask — they’ll call it heavenly 

COUrLET. 

Wide is the space ’twixt him who clasps his love, 

And him whose eyes watch for the door to niove.^^ 

I think Eoss and Gladwin, as also M. Semolct, wrong in 
rendering hahim^ ‘‘ a physician ; ” to tally with whic li 

the two former translate by ‘^health.’’ M. 

Semelet, on the contrary, very properly gives incolimiia>i ” 
as its equivalent. 

Tor the Hourls, vide Sale’s Koran, p. 393 ; and for Iraf 
(or Purgatory), Sale, p. 111. 

^ In expectation of seeing his loved one come in. 
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Story VIII. 

They said to Hurmuz Tajdar,®"^ What fault didst 
thou find in the vazirs of thy father that thou didst 
command them to be imprisoned ? He replied, I dis- 
covered no fault in them ; but I saw that they had a 
boundless fear of me in their hearts, and that they had 
not entire confidence in my promise. I feared that 
through dread of injury to themselves they might 
attempt my destruction ; wherefore I put into practice 
the maxim of the wise men who have said, 

STANZA. 

Thou who art wise, fear him who feareth thee. 

Though thou like him a hundred wouldst desjaise ; 

Seest thou not, how in last extremity, 

The cat will lacerate the leopard's eyes ? 

Hence, too, the snake the shepherd wounds ; for he 
Dreads the raised stone and down-crushed agonies." 

Story IX. 

One of the Arabian kings was sick in his old age, and 
tlie hope of surviving was cut off. Suddenly a horse- 
man entered the portal, and brought good tidings, saying, 
“ By the auspicious fortune of my lord we have taken 
such a castle, and the enemies are made prisoners, and 
the troops and peasantry in that quarter are entirely 
reduced to obedience." When the king heard this 
speech he heaved a cold sigh, and said, ‘‘These joyful 
tidings are not for me, but for my enemies ; that is, the 
heirs of my crown." 

Hurmuz Tajdfir, or “the crown- wearer, ” was so called 
because, wishing to dispense justice on all occasions himself, 
withoTit the intervention of others between himself and his 
subjects, he continually wore the crown, to denote his readiness 
to discharge his kingly functions. He was the son of Hushirvan, 
and his tutor, Buzurchimihr, has been already mentioned in 
the Preface. 
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STANZA. 

In this fond hope, dear life, alas ! has waned : 

That my heart’s wish might not he wished in vain : 

Hope, long delayed, is granted. Have I gained 

Aught ? — Nay. Life spent returns not back again. 

STANZA. 

Death’s hand has struck the signal-drum ; 

Eyes ! now obey your parting knell ! 

Hands, wrists, and arms, all members, come, 

And bid a mutual, long farewell ! 

Hope’s foe, Death, has me seized at last ; 

Once more, O friends ! before me move ; 

In folly has my time been past : 

May my regrets your warning prove ! 

Stguy X. 

In a certain year I was engaged in devotion at the 
tomb of the Prophet Yahiya,*^^ in the principal mosque 
of Damascus. It hajipened that one of the Arabian 
princes, who was notorious for his injustice, came as a 
pilgrim thither, performed his prayers, and asked [of 
God] what he stood in need of. 

COUPLET. 

The poor, the rich, alike must here adore : 

The wealthier they, their need is here the more. 

He then turned towards me and said, On account of 
the generous character of darweshes, and the sincerity 
of their dealings, I ask you to give me the aid of your 
spirit, for I stand in dread of a powerful enemy,” I 

St. John the Eaptist, whoso remains were said to be 
interred in a church at Damascus. After the conquest of Syria 
by the Musalman, this church was converted into a mosque, and 
called the mosque of the tribe of Ummiyah. 
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replied, ^‘Shew mercy to thy weak subjects, that tbou 
mayst not experience annoyance®^ from a puissant foe/' 

VERSE. 

With tbe strong arm and giant grasp 'tis wrong 
To crusli tbe feeble, unresisting tbrong. 

Who pities not tbe fallen, let bim fear. 

Lest, if be fall, no friendly band be near. 

Who sows ill actions and of blessing dreams, 

Fosters vain phantasies and idly schemes. 

TJnstop thy ears, thy people’s wants relieve, 

If not, a day^® shall come when all their rights receive. 


DISTICHS. 

All Adam’s race are members of one frame ; 

Since all, at first, from the same essence came. 

When by hard fortune one limb is oppressed, 

The other members lose their wonted rest : 

If thou feel’st not for others’ misery, 

A son of Adam is no name for thee. 

Story XI. 

A darwesh, whose prayers were accepted with God, 
made his appearance in Baghdad. They told this to 
Hajjaj -bin- Yusuf, who sent for him, and said, Offer 
up a good prayer for me.” The darwesh said, 0 God ! 
take away his life.” For God’s sake !” asked he, ‘^what 
prayer is this?” He replied, ‘"It is a good prayer for 
thee, and for all Musalman.” 

There is here a rhyme in the words j rahmaty and 

zahmaty which cannot he preserved in English. 

That is, the day of resurrection. 

Hajjaj-hin-Yusuf was the Governor of Arabian Irak, under 
the Kiallfah Abd-ul-malik, A.H. 65. He was notorious for 
his oppression. 
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DISTICHS. 

Oppressor ! troubler of tlie poor ! 

How soon shall this thy mart be o’er ! 

What good will empire bo to thee ? 

Better thy death than tyranny. 

Story XII. 

An unjust king asked a religious man, “What sort 
of devotion is to be esteemed highest ? ’’ He replied, 
“ For thee to sleep at noon,^^ in order that in this state 
thou mightest cease for an instant to oppress mankind. 

STANZA. 

A tyrant lay, his noontide slumber taking : 

Said I — ^Tis best this scourge should sleejoing lie ; 
And he whose sleep is better than his waking, 

^Tis best for such an evil one to die.’^ 

Story XIII. 

I have heard of a prince who had turned night into 
day, and had drunk wine all night ; and, in the height 
of his intoxication, uttered this couplet, 

COUPLET. 

“ Of all my bright and gladsome moments the gladdest 
is this one ; 

When of good or ill I reck not, and I harbour fear of 
none.” 

A darwesh, entirely destitute of clothing, lay beneath 
his palace, outside, in the cold, and exclaimed. 

The termination of life is here, as often elsewhere, com- 
pared to the closing of a market. 

Foss renders it, “ to sleep till noon.” If any one prefers 
this rendering I have nothing to say against it, except that 
perhaps b* td would he used in place of the izdfat were it 
correct. The noontide-sleep is customary in hot climates. 
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COUPLET. 

Thou with whom none may in success compare, 
Grant thou art griefless ; say, Have I no care ? 

The king was pleased with this address. He held out 
from the window a purse containing a thousand dinars, 
and said, O darwesh ! hold thy lap.^^ He re;plied, 
Whence shall I get a lap, I who have not a garment ? 
The king’s compassion for his wretched state increased ; 
he added to the purse a rich robe, which he sent out to 
him. The darwesh, in a short time, spent and squan- 
dered that sum of money, and came back. 

COUPLET. 

Money abides not in the palm of those who careless live,^^ 
Nor patience in the lover’s heart, nor water in the sieve. 

At a time when the king did not concern himself about 
him, they announced his state. He was displeased, and 
his countenance changed at this intelligence. And for 
this reason men of sagacity and experience have said, 
that it is requisite to beware of the violence and despotic 
temper of kings ; since for the most part their high 
thoughts are engaged with the arduous afiairs of State, 
and they will not endure the vulgar throng. 

DISTICHS. 

Let him not hope kings’ favours, who omits 
To watch the moment which his prayer befits. 

Till thou observest the just time for speech 
Do not by useless words thy cause impeach. 

The king said, Drive away this impudent and prodigal 
mendicant who, in so short a time, has dissipated such 
a treasure, and does not know that the royal treasury is 
to supply morsels to the poor, not feasts to the fraternity 
of devils.” 

Wandering devotees, who have renounced the world and 
are, therefore, careless. 
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COUPLET. 

The dolt, who in bright day sets up a camphor light, 
Soon thou wilt see his lamp devoid of oil at night. 

One of the vazirs, who was a man of prudence, said, 
0 my lord ! to such persons one ought to give an 
allowance, by instalments, of what is just enough for 
their support, that they may not become lavish in their 
■"expenses. But as to what thou commandcst, namely, to 
treat him with violence, and to drive him awaj^, it is 
not consonant with true generosity to make one expect 
favour and then to wound his spirit with disappointment.^^ 

COUPLET. 

Ope not thyself the door of greediness ; 

But roughly it to close beseems thee less. 

STANZA. 

None see the Hijilz pilgrims, faint with thirst, 

Crowd to the margin of the briny sea : 

Where’er the fountains of sweet water burst 

Their way ; there men, and birds, and ants will be. 

Story XIV. 

One of the former kings showed remissness in protect- 
ing his dominions, and treated his army with severity. 
On the appearance of a powerful enemy, all turned their 
backs. 

COUPLETS. 

Soldiers, from whom the State withholds its gold. 
Will from the scymitar their hands withhold. 

What valour in war’s ranks will he display. 

Whose hand is empty on the reckoning day ? 

I had a friendship with one of those who had declined 
service. I reproached him and said, ‘‘He is base and 
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unthankful, and vile and ungrateful, who, on a slight 
change of fortune, deserts his old master, and lays aside 
the obligations of favours received for years/’ He re- 
plied, ‘‘If I was to tell you [how matters stood] you 
would acquit me. Suppose my horse had no barley, and 
my saddle-cloth was in pawn ; and one cannot valiantly 
risk one’s life for a Sultan who is miserly to his soldiers.” 

COUPLET. 

Give thy troops gold that for thee they may die ; 

Else they’ll go seek a better destiny. 

COUPLET. 

The well-fed warrior tcill ivith ardour fight ; 

The starved will be as ardent in his flight. 

Story XV. 

One of the vazirs had been dismissed from office, and 
had entered the community of darweshes, and the blessed 
influence of their society took effect upon him, and his 
peace of mind was restored to him. The king’s heart 
became again reconciled to him, and he offered him 
employment. The vazir declined it, and said, “ Dis- 
charge is better than charge.” 

QUATRAIN. 

Those who in safety’s quiet nook repose 

Have stopped the teeth of dogs and tongues of men ; 

Far from the slander and the reach of foes, 

They tear their paper and destroy their pen. 

The king said, “It is most certain that I have need of 
a man of consummate wisdom, who may be suitable for 
the councils of the State.” He replied, “The sign of a 
man of consummate wisdom is not to engage in such 
matters,” 
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COUPLET. 

The Iluma is for this of birds the king : 

It feeds on bones and hurts no living thing. 

APOLOGUE. 

They said to a lynx,®® How didst thou come to 
choose service in attending on the lion?^^ He replied, 
Because I feed on the remains of his quarry, and pass 
my life in security from the malice of my enemies 
under the shelter of the awe which he inspires.’’ They 
rejoined, ^‘Now that thou hast come under the shadow 
of his protection, and avowest thy thankfulness for his 
favours ; why dost thou not approach nearer, that he may 
include thee in the circle of his especial favourites, and 
reckon thee among his devoted adherents ? ” He replied, 
‘‘ I am not so secure from his violence.” 

COUPLET. 

Though for a hundred years the Guebre feeds his flame, 
Did he once fall therein, ’twould feed on him the same. 

Sometimes it happens that the counsellor of his majesty 
the Sultan is rewarded with gold, and at another time, 
it may be that he loses his head ; and the sages have 
said, “You ought to be on your guard against the 
changeableness of the temper of kings ; for, sometimes 
they are displeased at a respectful salutation, and at 
other times they bestow dresses of honour in return for 
abuse : ” and they have observed that, “ Great facetious- 

The Huma is the Phoenix ; or, as B’Herbelot tells us, 
a sort of eagle which feeds on hones, and is therefore called 
by the Persians tJstukhwan ^’ur, the Ossifrage. This bird, 
from its not injuring other animals, is thought of happy 
augury, and from its name is derived the Persian adjective 
humd^un, “ auspicious.” 

The other translators avoid rendering this word, and call 
it the Siyah Gush, The literal moaning is, ‘‘black ear.” 
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ness is an accomplishment in courtiers; but a fault in 
wise men/^ 

COUPLET. 

To keep thy place and dignity be thine ; 

To courtiers wit and pleasantry resign. 

Story XVI. 

One of my companions came to me with complaints 
of his ill-fortune, saying, have but little means of 
subsistence, and a large family, and I cannot support 
the burthen of poverty; it has frequently entered my 
head that I would go to another country, in order that, 
live how I may, no one may know of my welfare or the 
reverse. 

COUPLET. 

r ull many a starving wight has slept unknown ; 

Full many a spirit fled that none bemoan. 

Again, I am in dread of the rejoicing of my enemies, 
lest they should laugh scoflfingly at me behind my back, 
and impute m.y exertions in behalf of my family to a 
want of humanity, and say, 

STANZA. 

See now, that wretch devoid of shame ! for him 
Fair fortune’s face will smile not, nor has smiled ; 

Himself he pampers in each selfish whim. 

And leaves his hardships to his wife and child. 

And I know something, as j^ou are aware, of the 
science of accounts ; if by your interest a means [of 
subsistence] could be afforded me, which might put me 
at ease, I should not be able to express my gratitude 
sufficiently to the end of my life.” I replied, ‘‘O' my 
friend ! the king’s service has two sides to it, — ^hope of 
a livelihood, and terror for one’s life ; and it is contrary 


Here used for ‘‘ died.’' 
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to the opinion of the wise, through such a hope to expose 
oneself to such a fear. 

STANZA. 

None in the poor man^s hut demand 
Tax on his garden or his land. 

Be thou content with toil and woe, 

Or with thy entrails feed the crow.’’ 

He replied, These words that thou hast spoken do 
not apply to my case, nor hast thou returned an answer 
to my question. Hast thou not heard what they have 
said : that the hand of every one who chooses to act 
dishonestly trembles in rendering the account ’ ? ” 

COUPLET. 

God favours those who follow the right way. 

From a straight road I ne’er saw mortal stray. 

^^And the sages have said, ^Four kinds of persons are 
in deadly fear of four others : the brigand of the Sultan, 
and the thief of the watchman, and the adulterer of the 
informer, and the harlot of the superintendent of police ; ’ 
and what fear have those of the settling, whose accounts 
are clear ? ” 

STANZA. 

Wouldst thou confine thy rival’s power to harm 
Thee at discharge ? then while thy trust remains, 

Be not too free ; none shall thee then alarm. 

’Tis the soiled raiment which, to cleanse from stains, 

Is struck on stones and asks the washer’s pains. 

I answered, Applicable to thy case is the story of that 
fox which people saw running awaj^ in violent trepida- 
tion.^® Some one said to him, ^ What calamity has 
happened to cause thee so much alarm ? ’ He replied, ‘ I 
have heard they are going to impress the camel.’ They 
rejoined, ^0 Shatter-brain ! what connection has a camel 
with thee, and what resemblance hast thou to it ? ’ He 
Literally, ‘‘ falling and rising.” 
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answered, ^ Peace ! for if tlie envious should, to serve 
their own ends, say, This is a camel,’’ and I should be 
taken, who would care about my release so as to inquire 
into my condition ? and before the antidote is brought 
from Iriik, the person who is bitten by the snake may 
be dead.’ And in the same way thou possessest merit, 
and good faith, and piety, and uprightness ; but the 
envious are in ambush, and the accusers are lurking in 
corners. If they should misrepresent thy fair qualities, 
and thou shouldest incur the king’s displeasure and fall 
into disgrace, who would have power, in that situation 
of affairs, to speak for thee ? I look upon it as thy best 
course to secure the kingdom of contentment, and to 
abandon the idea of preferment, since the wise have said, 

COUPLET. 

‘ Upon the sea ’tis true is boundless gain : 

Wouldst thou be safe, upon the shore remain.’ ” 

When my friend heard these words he was displeased, 
and his countenance was overcast, and he began to utter 
words which bore marks of his vexation, saying, What 
judgment, and profit, and understanding, and knowledge 
is this ? and the saying of the sages has turned out 
correct, in that they have said, ^ Those are useful friends 
who continue so when we are in prison ; for at our table 
all our enemies appear friends.’ 

STANZA. 

Think not thy friend one who in fortune’s hour 
Boasts of his friendship and fraternity. 

Him I call friend who sums up all his power 
To aid thee in distress and misery.” 

The tirydic is an antidote against poison. Some 

think it is treacle ; and others the hezoar-stone. Others would 
derive it from Orjp ^‘a noxious beast,” and dfcio/Mav ‘‘to heal.” 
This sentence is a proverb in common use. 
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[ saw that he was troubled, and that my advice was taken 
n bad part. I went to the president of finance/^^^^ and, 
!n accordance with our former intimacy, I told him the 
3a8e; in consequence of which he appointed my friend 
io some trifling ofScc. Some time passed away ; they 
saw the amenity of his disposition, and approved his 
excellent judgment. His affairs prospered, and he was 
ippointed to a superior post ; and in the same manner 
ie star of his prosperity continued to ascend until he 
reached the summit of his desires, and became a confi- 
iential servant of his Majesty the Sultan, and the 
winted-at by men^s fingers, and one in tvliom the ministers 
of State placed their confidence. I rejoiced at his secure 
position and said, 

COUPLET. 

Have no doubts because of trouble nor be thou dis- 
comfited ; 

For the water of life’s fountain springeth from a 
gloomy bed. 

COUPLET. 

Ah ! ye brothers of misforhme ! he not ye with grief 
oppressed, 

Many are the secret mercies tvhich tvith the All-bounteous 
rest. 

COUPLET. 

Sit not sad because that Time a fitful aspect weareth ; 
Patience is most bitter, yet most sweet the fruit it 
beareth. 

may, as M. Scmelet remarks, have several 
meanings ; but the one evidently intended here is what I have 
given ; for Sadf s friend, we arc told, had a talent for accounts. 

Muhammadans believe in a fountain of life, to taste one 
drop of which bestows immortality. They say that 
Khizr, or Elias, who, they suppose, was the general of the 
first Alexander, discovered this fountain, and drank of it, and 
hence he can never die. 
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During this interval I happened to accompany a number 
of my friends on a journey to Hijaz.^®^ When I re- 
turned from the pilgrimage to Makkah he came out 
two stages to meet me. I saw that his outward appear- 
ance was one of distress, and that he wore the garb of 
a darwcsh. I said, ‘^What is thy condition He 
replied, ^^Just as thou saidst : a party became envious 
of me, and accused me of disloyal conduct ; and the king 
did not deign to inquire minutely into the explanation 
of the circumstances ; and my former companions, and 
even my sincere friends, forbore to utter the truth, and 
forgot their long intimacy. 

STANZA. 

When one has fallen from high heaven’s decree, 

The banded world will trample on his head ; 

Then fawn and fold their hands respectfully, 

When they behold his steps by fortune led. 

In short, I was subjected to all kinds of tortures till 
within this week that the good tidings of the safety of 
the pilgrims arrived, when they granted me release 
from grievous durance, with the confiscation of my 
hereditary estate.” I said, “ At that time thou wouldest 
not receive my suggestion, that the service of the king 
is like a sea-voyage, at once profitable and fraught with 
peril ; where thou either wilt acquire a treasure, or 
perish amid the billows. 

COUPLET. 

Or with both hands the merchant shall one day embrace 
the gold ; 

Or by the waves his lifeless form shall on the strand be 
rolled.” 

I did not think it right to lacerate his mental wounds 

Arabia Petraea. 

103 pilgrims to Makkah. 
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further, or to sprinkle them with salt. I confined myself 
to these two couplets and said, 

STANZA. 

Knewest thou not that thou wouldst see the chains upon 
thy feet, 

When a deaf ear thou turnedst on the counsels of the 
wise ? 

If the torture of the sting thou canst not with courage 
meet, 

Place not thy finger in the hole where the sullen 
scorpion lies.” 


Story XVII. 

Certain persons were associates of mine, whose external 
conduct was adorned with rectitude. A great personage 
entertained a strong opinion in their favour, and had 
settled a pension upon them. But one of them did an 
act which was unbecoming the character of a darwesh. 
The favour of that person was estranged, and their 
market was depreciated.^^* I wished to set my com- 
panions free as regarded their allowance, and resolved to 
wait on their patron. The porter would not suffer me 
to enter, and treated me with insolence. I excused him, 
in accordance with what they have said, 

STANZA. 

To door of king, or minister, or peer, 

Draw thou not nigh unless with patrons girt ; 

For if a poor man at the gate appear, 

Warders his collar seize, and dogs his skirt.” 

As soon as the favourite attendants of that great man 
were informed of my condition, they brought me in 
with respect, and assigned me a place of distinction. 
However, I submissively seated myself lower, and said, 

That is, their supplies were cut off. 


4 
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COUPLET. 

Permit me, a slave of low degree, 

To sit among those who wait on thee/^ 

lie replied, My God ! my God ! what room is there 
for this speech ? ” 

COUPLET. 

What though my head and eyelids thou shouldst press, 
I’d bear thy love-airs for thy loveliness. 

In short, I seated myself, and conversed on all subjects, 
till the circumstance of my friends’ disgrace was intro- 
duced. I said, 

STANZA. 

What did the Lord of past munificence 

See in his servants that he deemed them vile ? 

God’s rule is boundless, and, with love immense. 

He notes our sins, but us sustains meanwhile.” 

These words were approved by the prince, and ho ordered 
that they should make ready the means of maintenance 
for my friends, according to the former custom, and that 
they should make up to them the supplies which they 
would have received during the time their allowance was 
stopped. I returned thanks for this favour, and kissed 
the ground of obedience, and asked pardon for my bold- 
ness ; and as I was departing I said these words, 

STANZA. 

The Kabah^^'^ is the place of answered prayer ; 

Therefore, from many a league the pilgrim throngs 

To view its fane ; from distant lands repair 

The hurrying crowds. Thus, too, to thee belongs 

Patience, with supplicants like me to bear ; 

For none cast stones at trees save fruit be there.” 


The temple at Makkah. 
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Stoky XVIII. 

A prince inherited from his father an immense treasure. 
He opened the hand of munificence, and did justice to 
his generous disposition, and lavished on his soldiers and 
subjects incalculable sums. 

STANZA. 

The aloes-tray, from which no fragrance came, 

If placed on fire, its inodorous state 

Will change, more sweet than ambergris. So fame, 
Thou for thyself by generous deeds create ; 

The unsown seed will never germinate. 

One of his courtiers, who lacked discretion, began to 
admonish him, saying, Former monarchs acquired this 
treasure by their exertions, and stored it up for a wise 
purpose. Hold back thy hand from this procedure, for 
emergencies are before thee and foes behind. It must 
not be that in time of need thou shouldst fail. 

STANZA. 

Expend thy treasure for thy people’s sake, 

The share of each would be a single grain ; 

Rather from each a grain of silver take. 

And thou wilt thus each day a treasure gain.” 

The prince frowned at these words, which were not in 
unison with his sentiments, and said, God (may He be 
honoured and glorified !) has made me sovereign of this 
realm, that I may gratify my own wants and be liberal 
to others. I am not a sentinel to keep guard over [what 
I have]. 

In the original, each father of a family.” 

A grain of rice. 
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COUPLET. 

Karun with forty treasures was of life bereft ; 

But Nushlrwan’s still ruling in the fame he left.’^ 

Story XIX. 

They relate that once, during a hunting expedition, 
they were preparing for Nushirwan the Just some game, 
as roast meat. There was no salt ; and they despatched 
a slave to a village to bring some. Nushirwan said, 
Pay for the salt you take, in order that it may not 
become a custom, and the village be ruined.^’ They said, 
“ What harm will this little quantity do?^^ lie replied, 
‘‘The origin of injustice in the world was at the first 
small, and every one that came added to it, until it 
reached this magnitude.^’ 

STANZA. 

If but one apple from the peasant’s field 

The king should eat, his men uproot the tree ; 

And does the Sultan but his sanction yield 
T^ extort five eggs — ^his followers will see 
Cause with a thousand pullets to make free.^^® 

COUPLET. 

Not always will the wicked tyrant live ; 

The curse upon him will for aye survive. 

Karun is said by Oriental writers to have been the first 
cousin and brother-in-law of Moses, whose sister he is said to 
have married. Moses taught him alchemy, by which he 
acquired vast riches ; but, being called upon by Moses to pay 
a fortieth for religious purposes, he refused, and endeavoured 
to suborn false evidence against the lawgiver, who, therefore, 
caused him to be swallowed up by the earth. 

In the original the word is ^ hugli, “ garden,’’ 

In the original, “ put on the spit.” 
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Story XX. 

• 

I have heard of a revenue-collector who was ruining 
the peasantry in order to fill the treasury of the Sultan, 
in ignorance of that saying of the wise, which they have 
uttered : Whosoever afilicts the creatures of the Most 

High God in order to win the regard of a creature, 
the Most High God will raise those same creatures 
against him to destroy him utterly/’ 

COUPLET. 

Flames cannot with such speed wild rue consume. 

As tyrants perish by the wronged heart’s fume/^^ 

POINTED ILLUSTRATION. 

They say that among all animals the lion is chief, and 
the ass lowest ; and yet the wise are agreed that an ass 
that bears burdens is better than a lion that tears men. 

DISTICHS. 

True, the poor ass is dull ; but then 
For carrying loads ’tis dear to men. 

The carrier ox, the patient ass, 

Man^s tyrant, cruel man surpass. 

Some of his misdeeds became known to the king, 
who tortured him on the rack, and put him to death, 
with a variety of torments. 

STANZA. 

The Sultan’s praise thou canst not gain 
Till thou canst win his people’s heart : 

Wouldst thou God’s pardoning grace obtain ? 

Then to his creatures good impart. 

One of those who had been oppressed by him passed 
near him, and looked on his agonies, and said, 

I have advisedly used this expression (though it makes 
but indifferent poetry), as it is the exact equivalent to the 
Persian J J JjJ dud-i dil, Eoss has a ridiculous mistake here, 
for which see preface to this Translation. 
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STANZA. 

Not every one who with strong arm bears sway, 

Can boast of his extortions in the end ; 

To swallow the rough bone thou mayst some way 
Devise ; but once permit it to descend 
Down to the navel, Hwill thy belly rend/’ 

Story XXI. 

They relate that an oppressor smote a pious man on 
the head with a stone. The darwesh had not power to 
retaliate ; but he kept the stone carefully beside him 
until a season when the king was wroth with that 
officer/*^ and confined him in a pit. The darwesh came 
and smote him on the head with that stone. He said, 
Who art thou ? and why hast thou struck me on the 
head with the stone ? ” The darwesh replied, ‘‘ I am 
such a one, and this stone is the same which, on such 
a day, thou didst cast at me.” The other rejoined, 
“ Where hast thou been this long while ? ” The 

darwesh answered, I was awed by thy rank ; now 
that I behold thee in this dungeon I took advantage 
of the opportunity : as the wise have said, 

DISTICHS. 

‘ Seest thou that fortune crowns the unworthy ? — then 
Choose thou submission too, with wiser men.^^^ 

lloss makes a curious mistake here, which is adverted 
to in the preface to this Translation, g.v, M. Semelet prefers 
reading, instead of ^ lashharl, ha/r v, 

hut as it occurs a few lines before in the preceding story, 
and in a similar description, I should retain it. 

M. Semelet rightly observes that there is an ellipse 
here, which I have supplied by the words ‘‘ Choose thou,” 
and a slight modification of the sense of the second line. 
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Hast thou not sharp and rending claws P then yield — 

For so ^tis best — to beasts, the battle-field. 

He that has grappled with a hand of steel 

Will, in his silver^^^ arm, the anguish feel : 

Wait thou till fortune shall his arm restrain ; 

Then, at thy will, thou mayst thy foeman brain.’ ” 

Story XXII. 

A certain king had a horrible disease, to repeat a 
description of which would not be agreeable. A body 
of Greek physicians unanimously decided that there was 
no remedy for the pain except the gall of a man possessed 
of certain qualities. The king ordered search to be made 
for him. They found a peasant-boy with the qualities 
which the physicians had mentioned. The king sent for 
his father and mother, and, by immense presents, made 
them content ; and the KazI gave his decision that 
it was lawful to shed the blood of one of the subjects 
to save the king’s life. The executioner prepared to put 
him to death. The boy looked up to heaven and smiled. 
The king asked, ‘‘ In this condition what place is there 
for laughter?” The boy replied, ‘‘Fathers and mothers 
are wont to caress their offspring, and complaints are 
carried before the KazI, and justice is sought from kings ; 
yet now my father and mother have, for the sake of 
worldly trifles, delivered me over to death, and the 
KazI has given his sentence for my execution, and the 
SuMn looks for his own recovery in my destruction ; 
save God Most High I have none to protect me. 

COUPLET. 

Where shall I from thy hand for succour flee ? 

’Gainst thine own power I’ll justice seek from thee.” 

The king’s heart was touched by these words ; he wept, 

“ silvery,” is often used to signify “ delicate,” 
when applied to the human form. 
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and said, “It is better for me to perish than to shed 
innocent blood.” He kissed his head and eyes, embraced 
him, bestowed on him abundant presents, and set him 
free. They say, too, that the king recovered that same 
week. 

STANZA. 

Just thus that couplet I recall, as said. 

On the Nile’s bank, he of the elephant: 

‘ Wouldst thou know what the ant feels ’neath thy tread ? 
Think if on thee my beast its foot should plant ! ’ 

Story XXIII. 

One of the slaves of Amrulais^^^ had run away. Some 
persons went in pursuit of him, and brought him back. 
The vazir bore him a grudge. He gave a sign to put 
him to death, that the other slaves might be deterred 
from acting similarly. ^ The slave touched the ground 
with his head before Amru, and said, 

COUPLET. 

“ Whatever befalls me is most just, if thou think’ st fit : 
Command is thine ; why should thy slave complain of it ? 

However, inasmuch as I have been reared by the bounty 
of thy family, I do not wish that in the resurrection 
thou shouldst be made to answer for my blood. If, 
then, thou desirest to put thy slave to death, at least 
do so in conformity with the law, that thou mayst not 
be called to account at the resurrection.” The king 
asked, “ How am I to interpret the law ? ” Ho replied, 
“ Grant me permission to slay the vazir, after which, in 
retaliation for his death, thou mayst order me to be 
executed.” The king laughed, and said to the vazir, 
“ What dost thou advise ? ” He answered, “ Sire ! for 
the sake of the tomb of thy father, set free this rascal. 

The second Sultan of the dynasty of the Saffarides, who 
reigned in Pars, A.H. 267. 
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that lie may not plunge me also into misfortune. The 
fault is mine for slighting that saying of the wise, 
which they have thus delivered : 

STANZA. 

^ When with a practised slinger thou wouldst fight, 
Thou by thy folly thine own head wilt break : 

Ere Against thy foe thine arrow wings its flight,* 

See thou beyond his range position take.’ ” 

Story XXIY. 

A king of Zuzan had a minister of a beneficent 
disposition, and gracious presence, who was courteous to 
all, when in their company, and spoke well of them 
behind their backs. It happened that he did something 
which was disapproved in the sight of the king; who 
ordered him to be amerced and punished. The officers 
of the monarch were sensible of his former kindnesses, 
and pledged to requite them. Wherefore, while he was 
under their custody, they treated him with courtesy and 
attention, and forbore to inflict on him harshness or 
reproach. 

STANZA. 

Wouldst thou with foes have peace ? whenever then 
Thy enemy thee slanders absent, thou 
To his face applaud him. Since evil men 

Must^^® speak, and thou lov’st not their gall; fill now 
Their mouths with sweets ; thus them to speak allow. 

Ross strangely translates this ''King Zuzan;” on what 
ground I am at a loss to conjecture. I concur with M. Scmelet, 
Gladwin, and Gentius, in regarding Zuzan as the name 
of a city, either in ^urasan, between Hirat and Nishapur, or 
in Khuzistan, in which case it would be the capital of the 
Susiana of the Greeks. 

We may so render IchtoajaJi, as is evident from 

the context. Perhaps, however, it may mean "eunuch.” 

Instead of Bul<han4 dlMr, I am clearly of 
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He acquitted hiinself of a portion of that whicli 
furnislied matter for the king’s orders respecting him, 
and remained in prison for the rest. One of the neigh- 
bouring princes sent a secret message to him to the 
following effect ; “ The worth of such excellence [as 
thine] has not been appreciated by the sovereigns of those 
parts ; nay, it has been rewarded with disgrace. If the 
precious mind of such a one (mat/ God prosper him at the 
last !) should incline towards us, the utmost endeavours 
will be used to show him respect ; for the nobles of this 
country will rejoice to see him ; and await an answer to 
this letter.” When the minister was acquainted with the 
purport of the letter, he was alarmed at his danger, lest, 
if it should become known, some disastrous results might 
take place. He immediately wrote a short answer, as he 
thought advisable, on the back of the letter, and sent it 
off. One of the king’s attendants was apprised of this 
circumstance, and informed the king of it, saying, Such 
a one, whom thou cominandedst to be imprisoned, holds 
a correspondence with the neighbouring princes.” The 
king was incensed, and ordered inquiry to be made 
into the matter. They seized the courier, and read his 
despatches. These were written to this effect : The 
favourable opinion of your Highnesses exceeds your 
servant’s meiits, and it is impossible for him to accept 
the offer which you have condescended to make, inas- 
much as he has been nurtured by the fostering care of 
this royal house ; and, for a slight withdrawal of favour. 


opinion that we ought to read sukhan dlMr, and 

render the words as above. Why should the ‘^last word” 
be the only one that needs sweetening? 

Several passages, among which this is one, prove that 
the meaning reproof,” ‘‘censure,” ought to be admitted 
into the dictionaries under the word c—jlkrL 
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he cannot act ungratefully towards his benefactor : since 
they have said, 

COUPLET. 

^ He whose unceasing favours are bestowed on thee, 
Excuse his life’s sole act of tyranny.’ ” 

The king was pleased with his gratitude. He bestowed 
on him rewards, and a dress of honour, and asked his 
forgiveness, saying, I have committed a mistake, and I 
have made thee suffer though innocent.” He replied. 
Sire ! your slave sees no fault in you in this matter ; 
but the decree of God Most High was so that evil should 
befal this slave ; wherefore it is better it should come 
from your hand, since you possess the claim of former 
benefits conferred upon him, and of innumerable kind- 
nesses : and the sages have said, 

DISTICHS. 

^ Art thou by creatures injured? — do not grieve ; 

None joy or pain from creatures e’er receive. 

Enow that by God both friends and foes are given 
Yes ! for the hearts of both are swayed by Heaven. 
What though the arrows from the bowstring fly. 

The wise well know the archer’s agency.’ ” 


Story XXV. 

One of the Arabian kings commanded the officers of 
his exchequer to double the allowance of a certain person, 
whatever it might be, saying, He is regular in atten- 
dance at court, and ready at command ; while the other 
servants are all engaged in amusements, and neglect 
their duty.” A wise person heard it, and said, ‘‘ The ele- 
vation of the different ranks of creatures in the court of 
God (may He be honoured and glorified ! ) is analogous 
to this.” 
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VERSE. 

If for two mornings one attends tlie king, 

Doubtless the third a favouring glance will bring : 

So in God’s court ; who worship truly there 
Hope to be not excluded in despair. 

DISTICHS. 

Greatness consists in bowing to God’s will ; 

Hebellion proves thee baffled, outcast still. 

Who bears impressed the tokens of the just, 

Will place his head submissive in the dust. 

Story XXVI. 

They relate of an oppressor that he purchased fire-wood 
of poor men by force and gave it to the rich gratuitously. 

A devout person passed by him and said, 

COUPLET. 

Art thou a serpent that all travellers stings ? 

Or owl, that where it lights, destruction brings ? 

STANZA, 

Grant that thy violence may with us prevail. 

With the all-seeing God ’twill surely fail. 

Beware, lest earth’s much injured sons be driven 

To raise ’gainst thee their suppliant voice to heaven.” 

The tyrant was wroth at these words, and frowned, and 
heeded him not, until one night when fire spread from the 
kitchen to the stack of wood, and consumed all his 
property, and from a soft bed removed him to glowing 
ashes. It happened that the same devout person passed 
by. He heard him say to his friends, ‘‘ I know not 

So I feel bound to render this most obscure sentence, in 
which I follow Gladwin. M. Semelot and Boss translate it 
differently, but I believe on no other authority than their 
own conjectures. As hi \arh is “rude,” so 

tarh may be “ graciously.” 
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whence this fire broke out in my house.” He replied, 

From the smoke of the hearts of the poor.” 

STANZA. 

Beware of the sigh of the wounded heart, 

For the secret sore youll too late discern ; 

Grief, if thou canst, to no bosom impart. 

For the sigh of grief will a world o’erturn, 

MAXIM. 

On the crown of king Kaikhusrau was written, 

STANZA. 

How long shall men my buried dust tread down ? 
Through many a lengthening year and distant day. 

From hand to hand to me descends this crown. 

To others so, it soon will pass away. 

Story XXVII. 

A person had reached perfection in the art of wrestling. 
He knew three hundred and sixty precious sleights in 
this art, and every day he wrestled with a different 
device. However, his heart was inclined towards the 
beauty of one of his pupils. He taught him three 
hundred and fifty-nine throws, all he knew save one, 
the teaching of which he deferred. The youth was 
perfect in skill and strength, and no one could with- 
stand him, till he at length boasted before the Sultan 
that he allowed the superiority of his master over him 
only out of respect to his years, and what was due to 
him as an instructor, and that but for that he was not 
inferior in strength, and on a par with him in skill. 
The king was displeased at his breach of respect, and 
he commanded them to wrestle. A vast arena was 
selected. The great nobles and ministers of the king 
attended. The youth entered, like a furious elephant. 


That is, ‘‘from their sighs.” 
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with a shock that had his adversary been a mountain of 
iron would have uptorn it from its base. The master 
perceived that the young man was his superior in 
strength. He fastened on him with that curious grip 
which he had kept concealed from him. The youth 
knew not how to foil it. The preceptor lifted him 
with both hands from the ground, and raised him above 
his head, and dashed him on the ground. A shout 
of applause arose from the multitude. The king com- 
manded them to bestow a robe of honour and reward 
on the master, and heaped reproaches on the youth, 
saying, Thou hast presumed to encounter him who 
educated thee, and thou hast failed.’^ He replied, 
Sire ! my master overcame me, not by strength or 
power, but a small point was left in the art of wrestling 
which he withheld from me ; and by this trifle he has 
to-day gotten the victory over me.’’ The preceptor 
said, I reserved it for such a day as this ; for the 
sages have said, ^ Give not thy friend so much power 
that if one day he should become a foe, thou mayst not 
be able to resist him.’ Hast thou not heard what once 
was said by one who had suffered wrong from a pupil 
of his own ? 

STAKZA, 

" On earth there is no gratitude, I trow ; 

Or none, perhaps, to use it now pretend, 

None learn of me the science of the bow, 

Who make me not their target in the end.’ ” 

Story XXVIII. 

A solitary darwesh had fixed himself in the corner of a 
desert. A king passed by him. The darwesh, inasmuch 
as cessation from wordly pursuits is the kingdom of 
content, raised not up his head, and heeded him not. 
The king, through the domineering character of royalty, 
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was offended, and observed, This tribe of tatterdemalions 
is on a level with brutes.’* The vazir said, ‘‘ The king of 
earth’s surface passed near thee ; why didst thou not do 
him homage, and perform thy respects?” He replied, 
‘‘ Tell the king to look for service from one who expects 
favours from him, and let him also know that kings are 
for the protection of their subjects, not subjects for the 
service of kings: as they have said, 

STANZA. 

‘ Kings are but guardians, who the poor should keep ; 
Though this world’s goods wait on their diadem. 

Not for the shepherd’s welfare are the sheep : 

The shepherd rather is for pasturing them. 

CONCLUDING STANZA. 

To-day tliou markest one flushed with success ; 

Another sick with struggles ’gainst his fate : 

Pause but a little while, the earth shall press 
Ilis brain that did such plans erst meditate. 

Lost is the diflerence of king and slave, 

At the approach of destiny’s decree : 

Should one upturn the ashes of the grave. 

Could he discern ’twixt vrealth and poverty ? ’ ” 

The discourse of the darwesh made a strong impression 
on the king. He said, “ Ask a boon of me.” The 
darwesh replied, I request that thou wilt not again 
disturb me.” On this the king rejoined, ‘‘ Give me some 
piece of advice.” He said, 

STANZA. 

Now that thy hands retain these blessings, know — 

This wealth, these lands, from hand to hand must go.” 

Stoky XXIX. 

A vazir went to Zu’l-nun,^^- Egypt, and requested the 

Gentius tells us that there were two Zu’l-nuns : one, the 
prophet Jonah, who lived about 862 B.C. ; and the other, 
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aid of his prayers, saying, I am day and night employed 
in the service of the Sultan, hoping for his favour, and 
dreading his wrath.’’ Zu’l-nun wept, and said, If I 
had feared the Most High God as thou dost the SuMn, I 
should have been of the number of the just.” 

STANZA. 

Could the holy darwesh cease from worldly joy and sorrow, 
On the sky his foot would be ; 

And the vazir for himself angelic light would borrow. 
Served he God as royalty. 

Story XXX. 

A king gave an order to put an innocent person to 
death. He said, O king ! for the^ anger which thou 
feelest against me, seek not thine own injury ! ” The 
king asked, How so ? ” He replied, “ I shall suffer 
this pang but for a moment, and the guilt of it will 
attach to thee for ever.” 

QUATRAIN. 

Circling on, life’s years have fled, as flies the breeze of morn ; 
Sadness and mirth, and foul and fair, for aye have 
passed away. 

Dream’ st thou, tyrant ! thou hast wreaked on me thy 
rage and scorn? 

The burthen from my neck has passed, on thine must 
ever stay. 

Siiban, who, being in a vessel, was accused of stealing a very 
valuable pearl, and invoked God’s aid to establish his innocence, 
whereupon the pearl was discovered in a fish. The person here 
alluded to is Abu Tazl Suban bin Ibrahim, a celebrated 
Muhammadan saint, chief of the Sufis, who died in Egypt, 
A.H. 245. 

123 There is a very elegant turn in the original, which cannot 
be imitated in English : malik is ‘‘a king,” and t * 

malah ^'an angel.” 
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This admomtion of his operated advantageously on the 
king, and he forbore to shed his blood, and asked pardon 
of him. 

Story XXXI. 

The vazTrs of Nushlrwiln were consulting on a matter 
connected with State affairs, and each delivered his 
opinions in accordance with what he judged best. The 
king also took part in their deliberations. Buzurchimihr 
adopted the opinion of the king. The vazirs said to him 
privately, What superiority didst thou discern in the 
king’s opinion above the counsels of so many sage 
persons ? ” He replied, In that the end of the affair 
is unknown, and the opinions of all depend on the will 
of the Most High God, whether they turn out just or 
erroneous. Wherefore it is better to conform to the 
monarch’s opinion, that, should it turn out unfavourably, 
our obsequiousness will secure us from his reproaches. 

DISTICIIS. 

Opinions, differing from the king, to have ; 

Is your own hands in your own blood to lave. 

Should he affirm the day to be the night, 

Say you behold the moon and Pleiads’ light.” 

Story XXXII. 

A traveller twisted his ringlets, saying, ‘^I am a 

In my edition, I read in accordance with four MSS. 
saiyuhij instead of the sluuyddl, which 

M. Semelet, Gladwin, and Boss prefer. The sense of the latter, 
‘^an impostor,’^ is certainly more suitable to tl^o context, but 
then it does not occur in the dictionaries, and is contrary to 
the MSS. 

This implies merely a swaggering air, as we say, ‘^twirled 
his moustache.” I do not believe that the descendants of 
All have any particular way of wearing the hair, though there 
is a difference in tlieir turbans and the colour of their clothes. 

5 
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descendant of AH/’ and entered the city along with the 
caravan from Hijaz, giving out that he had come from 
the pilgrimage to Makkah; and produced an idyl before 
the king, affirming it to be his own. One of the king’s 
counsellors had that year returned from travelling. He 
said, saw him in Basrah, at the festival of Azha;^^^ 
how, then, can he have come from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah Another said, His father was a Christian 

JL 

in Malatiyah ; how should he be a descendant of AH ? ” 
His verses were found in the Dlwaii of Anvari.^^® 
The king ordered him to be beaten and sent him away, 
saying, ‘'Why hast thou uttered so many falsehoods?” 
He replied, “ Lord of earth’s surface ! I will speak one 
word more, and if it be not true, I am worthy of any 
punishment that thou mayest command.” The king 
inquired, " What is that ?” He replied, 

STANZA. 

“ Curds, which to thee a poor man brings, will prove, 

Water, two cups ; and buttermilk, one spoon. 

Let not my idle tales thine anger move. 

For, from a traveller, lies thou’lt hear full soon.” 

A seaport town in the Persian Gulf. 

The Id, or festival of Azha, is held by the Muhammadans 
on the tenth day of the month ZiT-hajj, which is the last of the 
Musalman year. It is celebrated in honour of the offering up 
of Ishmael by Abraham, for the Muhammadans pretend that ho, 
and not Isaac, was to be the sacrifice. — Vide Kanun-I Islam, 

p. 226 . 

Malta. 

A poem, consisting of a series of odes, of which the first 
class terminate with ] the second with and so on 

through the alphabet. 

A celebrated Persian poet, who died A.H. 577 = A.D. 1200. 
He was patronized by Sultan Sanjar, of the Saljuk family. 

This alludes to the practice in Persia of breakfasting on a 
cup of curds and bread, with a slice of cheese or melon. 
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The king laughed and said, In thy life thou never 
saidst a truer word than this/^ He then commanded 
the usual allowance for descendants of the Prophet to he 
got ready for him. 

Stouy XXXIII. 

They have related that a certain vazir was comj^assionate 
to his inferiors, and studied the welfare of all. It hap- 
pened that he fell under the king’s displeasure. All 
exerted themselves to obtain his release ; and those who 
had the custody of him alleviated his punishment ; and 
the other nobles spoke of his good qualities to the king, 
so that the king forgave his fault. A sage heard of this, 
and said, 

STANZA. 

To gain thy friends’ afiection, 

Sell the garden of thy sire ; 

To give them food, protection, 

With thy goods go feed the fire. 

Shew kindness even to thy foes ; 

The dog’s mouth with a morsel close. 


Story XXXIV. 

One of the sons of Harunu’r-rashld came to his 
father in a passion, saying, “ Such an otScer’s son has 
insulted me, by speaking abusively of my mother.” 

I have been compelled to translate these lines freely, mefrt 
causd. The literal version is, for the third and fourth lines, 
‘Ho cook the pot of thy well-wishers, it is better to bum all 
thy household furniture.” The other lines are more literally 
rendered, save that each second line ends witli a rhyming 
participle, which cannot be carried out in English. 

That is, ‘‘Harun the Just.” He began to reign A.H. 170, 
and was the fifth Khallfah of the house of Abbas. He sent 
presents to Charlemagne, and, like him, divided his empire 
among his three sons. 
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Harun said to his nobles, '^Wbat should be the punish- 
ment of such a person ? ” One gave his voice for 
death, and another for the excision of his tongue, and 
another for the confiscation of his goods and banish- 
ment. Ilarun said, O my son ! the generous part 
would be to pardon him, and if thou canst not, then 
do thou abuse his mother, but not so as to exceed the 
just limits of retaliation, for in that case we should 
become the aggressors.’’ 

STANZA. 

They that with raging elcijhants make war 
Are not, so deem the wise, the truly brave ; 

But in real verity, the valiant are 

Those who, when angered, are not passion’s slave.'^* 

DISTICIIS. 

An ill-bred fellow once a man reviled. 

Who j)atient bore it, and replied, “ Good friend ! 

Worse am I than by thee I could be styled. 

And better know how often I olFend.” 

Stoky XXXV. 

I was seated in a vessel along with some persons of 
distinction. A barge, which was in our wake, went 
down, and two brothers were plunged into the vortex. 
One of the great personages said to the boatman, Save 
those two, and I will give thee a hundred dinars.” 
The boatman plunged into the water and rescued one. 
The other perished. I said, He was destined not to 
survive, wherefore thou earnest too late to get hold of 
him.” The boatman laughed, and said, What thou 
sayest is most true, and, besides, my mind was more 
set on saving this one, because once when I was ex- 
hausted in the desert he set me on his camel, and I 
had been flogged by the other in my childhood.” I 

More literally, do not speak intemperately.” 
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replied, The Great God is righteous ! for every one who 
does well benefits his own soul; and every one that sinncth^ 
sinneth against himseljV^ 

STANZA. 

Strive not to pain a single heart, 

Nor by that thorny pathway move. 

But with the needy aye take part ; 

To thee, too, this will succour j)rove. 

Story XXXVI. 

There were two brothers, one of whom served the 
Sultan, and the other obtained his bread by his manual 
labour. Once on a time the rich one said to the poor 
one, Why dost thou not serve the Sultan, by which 
thou mayst escape from thy toilsome w^oik ? lie 
replied, ‘‘Why dost thou not work in order to free 
thyself from the disgrace of being a servant ? since 
the sages have said, ‘ It is better to eat barley bread, 
and sit on the ground, than to gird oneself with a 
golden girdle, and stand up to serve.’ ” 

COUPLET. 

Better from lime make mortar with thy hand, 

Than before chiefs with folded arms to stand. 

STANZA. 

Life, precious life, has been in pondering spent 
On summer clothing and on winter food. 

0 glutton belly ! let one loaf content 

Thee, rather than the back [in slavish mood] 

Be to the ground in others’ service bent. 

Story XXXVII. 

A person brought to Nushirwiin the Just good news, 
saying, “God [may he be honoured and glorified!] has 
removed such and such an enemy of thine.” He re- 
plied, “ Hast thou heard at all that he will spare me ? ” 
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COUPLET. 

In my foe’s death, what joy is there for me ? 

For my life, too, cannot eternal be. 

Story XXXVIII. 

A council of wise men at the court of Kisra^^^ was 
discussing a certain matter. Buzurchimihr was silent. 
They said, Why dost thou not deliver thy opinion with 
us in this consultation?” He replied, VazTrs are like 
physicians : and the physican does not give medicine save 
to the sick. Wherefore, when I see that your opinion is 
right, it would not be wise for me to interfere therein 
with my voice.” 

STANZA. 

Without my meddling, if a thing succeed. 

For me to give advice therein, what need ? 

But if I see a blind man and a pit. 

Why, then, I’m guilty if I silent sit. 

Story XXXIX. 

When Ilarunu’r-rashid had conquered Egypt, he said, 
‘‘In contradiction to that impious rebeP^® who, through 
pride of having Egypt for his kingdom, laid claim to 
divine honours, I will give this province to none but the 
lowest of my slaves.” He had a black slave of great 
stupidity, w^hose name was Khusaib ; on him he bestowed 
the land of Egypt. They say that his intellect and 
capacity were so limited that w^hen a body of Egyptian 
cultivators complained to him that they had sown cotton 
on the banks of the Nile, and that, owing to an unseason- 
able fall of rain, it had been destroyed ; he replied, “ You 

Kisra or Chosroes, as the Arabs styled the Persian kings 
of the Sassanian race, is here used for Nushlrwan. 

Pharaoh is here meant. 
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ought to sow wool, that it might not be swept away/’ A 
sage heard it and said, 

DISTICHS. 

If with your wisdom grew your store, 

The fool would be the truly poor ; 

But Heaven to the fool supplies 

Such wealth as would amaze the wise.”^^*^ 

DISTICHS. 

Fortune and wealth are not to merit given : 

None can obtain them but by aid from Heaven. 

In this world oft a marvel meets our eyes ; 

The undiscerning honoured, scorned the wise. 

The alchymist expires with grief and 2^ain, 

And fools a treasure ’neath a shed obtain. 

Story XL. 

They had brought a Chinese girl, of surpassing beauty 
and loveliness, to an Arabian king. In a moment of 
intoxication he attempted to embrace her. The damsel 
resisted him. The king was enraged, and bestowed her 
on one of his slaves, who was a negro, and whose upper 
lip ascended above his nostrils, and whose lower lip hung 
down on his collar. His form was such that the demon 
Sakhr would have fled at his appearance. 

COUPLET. 

In him th’ extreme of ugliness was found, 

As beauty to all time fair Joseph crowned. 

STANZA. 

Not such his person that description can 
His hideous aspect typify ; 

The fetor [save us !] from him foully ran 
Like carrion sun-baked in J uly . 

At that season the passions of the negro were roused. 
In the original it is a hundred wise men.” 
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and lie was overpowered by lust. Agitated by desire be 
deflowered ber. In tbe morning, tbe king sought for tbe 
girl and could not find ber. They told bim wbat bad 
happened. He was incensed, and commanded that they 
should bind tbe negro and tbe girl fast together by tbeir 
bands and feet, and cast them from tbe roof of tbe palace 
into tbe fosse. One of tbe vazTrs, wbo was of a bene- 
volent disposition, bent down bis face in intercession to 
the ground and said, Tbe negro is not to blame in this 
matter; for all your Majesty’s slaves and attendants are 
accustomed to your royal bounty.” Tbe king said, ‘‘Wbat 
great difference would it have made bad be forborne to 
meddle with ber for a night ? ” Tbe vazir replied, “ Sire ! 
bast thou not beard wbat they have said, 

STANZA. 

‘When to a limpid fountain one parched with thirst 
advances, 

Think not a raging elephant bim would scare ; 

Or, when alone, an infidel secs meat with famished 
glances, 

Can reason think he’d pause for tbe fast-day there.’ ” 
Tbe king was pleased with this pleasantry, and said, “ I 
give thee tbe negro ; but wbat shall I do with tbe girl ? ” 
He replied, “ Give tbe girl to tbe negro ; for bis leavings 
are fit only for bimseK.” 

STANZA. 

Never take bim for tby friend 

Wbo goes where it beseems bim not : 

The purest water will offend 
Tbe thirstiest lips, if it be got 
From one whose breath is foul and hot. 

STANZA. 

Ne’er will tbe orange from the Sultan’s band 
Once in tbe dunghill fallen, more there rest : 

Though thirsty, none will water e’er demand, 

When ulcerated lips tbe jar have pressed. 
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Story XLI. 

They said to Alexander of Rum, How didst thou 
conquer the eastern and western worlds, when former 
kings surpassed thee in treasures, and territory, and long 
life, and armies, and yet did not obtain such victories?” 
He replied, By the aid of the Most High God. Whenever 
I subdued a country I did not oppress its inhabitants, and 
I never spoke disparagingly of its kings.” 

COUPLET. 

Ne’er will he be called great among the wise. 

Who to the truly great their name denies. 

STANZA. 

These are no more than trifles, swiftly sped. 

Fortune and throne, command and conquest — all. 

Destroy not thou the good name of the dead, 

That thy fame, too, may last and never fall. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ON THE QUALITIES OE DAEWESHES. 

Stoky I. 

A person of distinction asked a koly man, “What 
sayest thou with regard to a certain devotee ; for others 
have spoken sneeringly of him ? ” He replied, “ In his 
outward conduct I discern no fault, and I know nothing 
of his secret defects/^ 


STANZA. 

When thou dost one in saintly vestments find. 

Doubt not his goodness or his sanctity. 

What though thou knowest not his inmost mind ? 
Not within doors need the Muhtasib^^® pry. 

Story II. 

I once saw a darwesh, who, with his head resting on 
the threshold of the temple at Makkah, called the Kabah, 
was weeping and saying, “ O Thou merciful and com- 
passionate One ! Thou knowest what homage can be 
offered by a sinful and ignorant being worthy of thee ! 

138 Muhtasib is the Muhammadan superintendent of 
police, who prevents drunkenness, gaming, and other disorders ; 
hut, as appears from this passage, his business is rather to enforce 
external decency, than to suppress latent immorality. 

That is, “ The homage of a sinful being cannot be worthy 
of God.’’ 
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STANZA. 

For my scant service I would pardon crave, 

Since on obedience I can ground no claim. 

Sinners, of sin repent ; but those who have 

Knowledge of the Most High, at pardon aim 

For worthless worship [which they view with shame]. 

The pious seek the reward of their obedience, and 
merchants look for the price of their wares, and I, thy 
servant, have brought hope, not obedience, and have come 
to beg, not to traffic. Do unto ute that which is worthy of 
Thee^ and not that of which I am tvorthy.^^ 

COUPLET. 

Whether Thou wilt slay or spare me, at Thy door my head 
I lay; 

To the creature will belongs not. Thy commandment I 
obey. 

STANZA. 

A supplicant at Makkah’s shrine who wept 
Full piteously and thus exclaimed, I saw ; 

I ask Thee not my homage to accept. 

But through my sins Thy pen absolving draw.” 

Stoky III. 

Abdu’l-Kadir GilanF^^ laid his face on the pebbles in 
the sanctuary of the Kabah, and said, 0 Lord ! pardon 
me ; but if I am deserving of punishment, raise me up at 
the resurrection blind, that I may not be ashamed in the 
sight of the righteous.” 

STANZA. 

Humbly in dust I bow each day 
My face, with wakening memory, 

0 Thou ! whom I forget not, say, 

Dost Thou bethink Thee e’er of me ? 

140 saintly personage was a celebrated Sufi of Bagdad, 

under whom S&dl embraced the doctrine of the Mystics. 
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Story IV. 

A thief entered the house of a recluse. Howeyer much 
he searched, he found nothing. He turned back sadly and 
in despair, and was observed by the holy man, who cast 
the blanket on which he slept in the way of the thief, 
that he might not be disappointed. 

STANZA. 

The men of God’s true faith, I’ve heard, 

Grieve not the hearts e’en of their foes. 

When will this station be conferred 
On thee who dost thy friends oppose ? 

The friendship of the pure-minded, whether in pre- 
sence or absence, is not such that they will find fault 
with thee behind thy back, and die for thee in thy 
presence. 

COUPLET. 

Before thee like the lamb they gentle are : 

Absent, than savage wolves more ruthless far. 

COUPLET. 

They who the faults of others bring to you. 

Be sure they’ll bear to others your faults too. 

Story Y. 

Certain travellers had agreed to journey together, and 
to share their pains and pleasures. I wished to join 
them. They withheld their consent. I said, “It is 
inconsistent with the benevolent habits of the eminent 
to avert the countenance from the society of the lowly, 
and to decline to be of service to them ; and I feel in 
myself such power of exertion and energy that in the 
service of men I should be an active friend, not a weight 
on their minds. 
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COUPLET. 

What though Fm home not in the camel throng, 

Yet will I strive to bear your loads along F 

One of them, said, Let not thy heart be grieved at the 
answer thou hast received, for within the last few days, 
a thief came in the guise of a darwesh, and linked himself 
in the chain of our society/’ 

C’UUPLET. 

What know men of the wearer, though they know the 
dress full well ? 

The letter-writer only can the letter’s purport tell. 

Inasmuch as the state of darweshes is one of security,^ 
they had no suspicion of his meddling propensities, and 
admitted him into companionship. 

DISTICHS. 

Rags are th’ external sign of holiness ; 

Sufficient — for men judge by outward dress. 

Strive to do well, and what thou pleasest, wear ; 

Thy head a crown, thine arm a flag may bear. 
Virtue lies not in sackcloth coarse and sad ; 

Be purely pious, and in satin clad : 


There is an attempt here at a pun in the words 




rdicih, I am riding,’’ and hCmil, am bearing.” 

This word saldmat, is variously rendered. M. 

Semelet translates it by ‘^une assurance”; Boss by '^reve- 
rence ” ; Gladwin by “ everywhere approved,’' renderings 
sufficiently free, one would think, and all of them objective. 
I prefer giving the word a subjective meaning, when it may 
take its natural signification and yet make good sense. 

M. Semelet, from a note of M. de Sacy, conjectures 


Siam to mean " a rich dress, woni by the great ; ” or, " a piece 
of rich stuff worn by kings on the left shoulder.” Gladwin 
and Ross translate as above, and I am content to follow them. 
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True holiness consists in quitting vice, 

The world and lust, — ^not dress ; — let this suffice. 

Let valiant men their breasts with iron plate : 

Weapons of war ill suit the effeminate. 

In short, one day, we had journeyed till dusk, and slept 
for the night under a castle’s walls. The graceless thief 
took up the water-pot of one of his comrades, saying that 
he was going for a necessary purpose, and went, in truth, 
to plunder. 

COUPLET. 

ITe’d fain with tattered garment for a darwesh pass, 

And makes the Kabah’s^^^ pall the housings of an ass. 

As soon as he had got out of sight of the darweshes he 
scaled a bastion, and stole a casket. Before the day 
dawned, that dark-hearted one had got to a considerable 
distance, and his innocent companions were still asleep. 
In the morning they carried them all to the fortress and 
imprisoned them. From that day we have abjured 
society, and kept to the path of retirement, for, in 
solitude there is sa/etif,’* 

STANZA. 

AVhen but one member of a tribe has done 
A foolish act, all bear alike disgrace, 

Seest thou how in the mead one ox alone 
Will lead astray the whole herd of a place ? 

I said, ‘‘ I thank God (may He be honoured and glo- 
rified !) that I have not remained excluded from the 

First the Khallfahs, then the Sultans of E^ypt, and lastly 
those of Constantinople, have been in the' liahit of sending 
annually to Makkah a rich coveiing of brocade for the temple' 
there, called the Kabah. 

I must confess I consider this reading unsatisfactory, and 
much prefer Dr. Sprenger’s ^ harMl haraft, “ he 

went a little distance.” The Doctor has a misprint directly 
after : J for dtirjl. 
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beneficial influences of tbe darwesbes, although I have 
been deprived of their society, and I have derived profit 
from this story, and tliis advice will be useful to such as 
I am through the whole of life.’’ 

DISTICHS. 

Be there but one rough person in their train, 

For his misdeeds the wise will suffer pain. 

Should you a cistern with rose-water fill, 

A dog dropped in it Avould defile it still. 

Story VI. 

A religious recluse became the guest of a king. When 
they sate down to their meals, he ate less tlian his wont ; 
and when they rose up to pray, he prayed longer than he 
was accustomed to, that they might have a greater opinion 
of his piety. 

CX)TTPLET. 

0 Arab ! much I fear thou at Makkah’s shrine wilt never 
bo, 

For the road that thou art going is the road to Tartary. 

When ho returned to his own abode he ordered the 
cloth to be laid that he might eat. lie had a son 
possessed of a ready wit, who said, ‘‘ 0 my father! didst 
thou eat nothing at the entertainment of the Sultan ? ” 
He replied, “ I ate nothing in their sight to serve a 
purpose,” The son rejoined, ^‘Eepeat thy prayers again, 
and make up for their omission, since thou hast done 
nothing that can serve any purpose.” 

STANZA. 

Thy merits in thy palm thou dost display ; 

Thy faults beneath thy arm from sight withhold. 

What wilt thou purchase, vain one ! in that day, 

The day of anguish, with thy feigned gold ? 


Literally, ‘‘Base silver or coin.’* 
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Story YII. 

I remember tliat, in the time of my childhood, I was 
devout, and in the habit of keeping vigils, and eager to 
practise mortification and austerities. One night I sate 
up in attendance on my father, and did not close my eyes 
the whole night, and held the precious Kur’an in my lap 
while the people around me slept. I said to my father. 
Not one of these lifts up his head to perform a prayer. 
They are so profoundly asleep that you would say they 
were dead.’’ He replied, ‘‘Life of thy father! it were 
better if thou, too, wert asleep ; rather than thou shouldst 
be backbiting people.” 


STANZA. 

Naught but themselves can vain pretenders mark. 

For conceit’s curtain intercepts their view. 

Did God illume that which in them is dark. 

Naught than themselves would wear a darker hue.^^® 

Story VIII. 

In a. certain assembly they were extolling a person 
of eminence, and going to an extreme in praising his 
excellent qualities. lie raised his head, and said, “ I 
am that which I know myself to be.” 

qouplet. 

Thou tvho wouhM sum my virtues up, enough thoxCU find 

In outward semblance ; to my secret failings blind. 

Literally, “A double prayer,” “binaD precationes,” as 
M. Scmelet remarks, like “ deux Pater ct deux Ave.” 

This translation is free. The nominative is throughout in 
the singular, and the last line is literally, ^‘He would see no 
one more wretched than himself.” 
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STANZA. 

My person, in men’s eyes, is fair to view ; 

But, for my inward faults, sliame bows my bead. 

The peacock, lauded for bis brilliant bue. 

Is by bis ugly feet discomfited. 

Story IX. 

One of tbe boly men of Mount Lebanon, whose dis- 
courses were quoted, and whose miracles were celebrated 
throughout tbe country of Arabia, came to tbe principal 
mosque of Damascus, and was performing bis ablutions 
on the side of the reservoir of the well. His foot slipped, 
and he fell into tbe basin, and got out of it with tbe 
greatest trouble. When prayers were finished, one of bis 
companions said, I have a difficulty.” The Sbekb 
inquired what it was. He rej)lied, ‘‘ I remember that 
thou didst walk on the surface of tbe western sea without 
wetting thy feet, and to-day thou wast within a hair’s 
breadth of perishing in this water, of but one fathom 
depth ; what is the meaning of this ? ” He bent his head 
in the lap of meditation, and after much reflection, raised 
it, and said, ‘‘ Hast thou not heard that the Lord of the 
World, Muhammad Mustufa (may the blessing and peace 
of God be upon him!) said, ^ I have a season mth God, in 
\ohicli neither ministering angel, nor any prophet that has 
been sent, can vie ivith mc^ but he did not say that this 
season was perpetual. In such a time as he mentioned, 
he was wrapt beyond Gabriel and Michael ; and, at 
another time, he was contented with Hafsah and 
Zainab, for the vision of the pious is between effulgence 
and obscurity; at one moment He shews Himself, at 
another snatches Himself from our sight.” 

These arc the names of two of Muhammad’s wives, of 
which the latter was a Jewess who poisoned him. 

G 
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COUPLET. 

Thou dost Thy face now shew and now conceal, 
Thy worth enhancest, and inflam’ st our zeal. 

STANZA. 

Til with xinintcrcepted gaze survey 

Him whom I love, and, wildered, lose my way. 

One while a flame He kindles — bright in vain, 

For soon He quenches it with cooling rain ; 

^Tis thus thou secst me burnt, then drotvned again, 

Stouy X. 


VERSE. 

To that bereaved father one once said, 

Aged sire! on whose bright soul truth’s light is shed, 
From Fgypt his coat’s scent thy nostrils knew ; 

In Canaan’s pit why was he hid from view ? ” 

‘‘ My state,” he said, is like heaven’s flashing light : 
One moment shewn, the next concealed in night ; 

Now on the azure vault I sit supreme ; 

In darkness now my own feet hidden seem. 

Did but the darwesh in one state abide. 

He might himself from both worlds aj^e divide.” 

Story XI. 

I once, in the principal mosque of Baalbak,^^- addressed 
a few words, by way of exhortation, to a frigid assembly, 

Jacob, — to the story of whose son Josej)h, perpetual 
reference is made by the Musalman. 

That is, he might attain re-union with the Deity. 

Eaalbak, by the Greeks called Heliopolis, is a city now in 
ruins, situated at the foot of Anti-Libanus, in the direct route 
between Tyre and Palmyra, by traffic with which cities it 
greatly profited. The principal temple, which is of extra- 
ordinary size and beauty, seems to have been built by Antoninus 
Pius. It contains now but 1200 inhabitants. 
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whose hearts were dead, and who had not found the way 
from the material to the spiritual world. I saw that my 
speech made no impression on them, and that the flame of 
my ardour did not take effect on their green wood. I felt 
repugnance to continue instructing such mere animals, 
and to holding up a mirror in the district of tlie blind ; 
however, the gate of my spiritual discourse continued 
open, and the chain of my address was prolonged in 
explanation of the verse, ‘‘ We are nearer to him than the 
jugular rcin,^^ I had brought my discourse to this point, 
when I exclaimed, 


STANZA. 

Not to myself am I so near as lie. 

My friend ; and stranger still, from Him I'm far. 

What can I do ? where tell this mystery ^ 

He’s in our arms, yet we excluded are.^’ 

I was intoxicated with the spirit of this address, and tlie 
remainder of the cup was in my hands, when, a traveller 
passing by the assembly, my last words made an 
impression upon him. He gave such an apidaudiiig shout 
that the others, in sjmipathj" with him, joined in the 
excitement, and the most apathetic of the assembly shared 
his enthusiasm. I exclaimed, “Praise be to God ! Those 
at a distance who have knowledge of Him are admitted 
into His presence, while those who are at hand, but are 
deprived of vision, are kept aloof.’’ 

This verse of the IviirTin occurs in cli. i., 1. 27, of Sale’s 
Translation. 

The translators, in my opinion, have missed the semse of 
daur, which I take to mean not “ ondulation,” according to 
M. Semelot, but “ circle of the cup” ; the metaphor being still 
kept up, and the last sentence being compared to the last time 
the cup is sent round. 
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STANZA. 

Expect not from that speaker eloquence, 

Whose words his audience cannot value well. 
With a wide field of willingness commence, 

Then will the orator the balP*'^'^ propel. 

Stoky XII. 

One night, in the desert of Makkah, from excessive 
want of sleep, I was deprived of the power of proceeding. 
I reclined my head, and bade the camel-driver leave me 
alone. 

STANZA. 

What distance can the tired footman go, 

When Bactria^s camel faints beneath the load ? 

In the same time that fat men meagre grow. 

The lean will perish on affliction’s road. 

The camel-driver said, O brother ! the sanctuary is 
before thee, and the robber behind ; if thou goest on, 
thou wilt obtain thy object ; if thou sleepest, thou wilt 
die.” 

COUPLET. 

Sweet is slumber in the desert under the acacia-tree, 

On the night when friends are marching, but it bodeth 
death to thee. 


Story XIII. 

I saw a devotee on the sea-shore, who had received a 
wound from a leopard, and had been for a long time thus 

155 There is an equivoque here which cannot be retained in 
English: gdi signifies both speech,” and ^‘the ball used 

in the game of Chaugan.” 

There is a pun here, impossible to render in English, on 
the words haram, ‘^sanctuary,” and ha/rami^ a 

robber.” ‘ ‘ - ’ 
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afflicted, but could obtain no relief from any medicine, 
and yet incessantly returned thanks to God Most High. 
They asked him, saying, ‘‘ How is it that thou, who art 
suffering from this calamity, art returning thanks ? ” Ho 
replied, Praise be to God ! that I am suffering from a 
calamity, and not from a sin/’ 

STANZA, 

If that loved One should slay me cruelly, 

Thou shouldst not say, e’en then, I feared to die. 

I’d ask. What fault has Thy poor servant done ? 

’Tis for Thine anger that I grieve alone. 

Story XIV. 

A darwesh, having some pressing occasion, stole a 
blanket from the house of a friend. The judge ordered 
his hand to be cut off. The owner of the blanket inter- 
ceded for him, saying that he had pardoned him. The 
judge said, I shall not desist from carrying out the 
law on account of thy intercession.” He replied, Thou 
hast spoken the truth, but it is not necessary to punish 
with amputation one w^ho steals property dedicated to 
pious purposes, for ‘ the fakir docs )iot possess ani/fJiiacjy 
and is not possessed by any oneJ Whatever the darwesh 
possesses is for the benefit of the necessitous.” The 
judge released him, and said, “Was the world too narrow 
jfor thee, that thou must steal nowhere but from tlie 
house of such a friend?” He replied, “My Lord! hast 
thou not heard the saying, ‘ Make a clean sweep in thy 
friend’s house, but do not even knock at the door of 
thy enemies.’ ” 

COUPLET. 

Art thou distressed ? jaeld not to weak despair ; 

Uncloak thy friends, but strip thy foemen bare.^^"^ 

Literally, “ strip off their skins.” The second sentiment 
does not agree with the first. 
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Stoky XV. 

A king said to a holy man, Dost thou ever remember 
me ? He replied, Yes ! whenever I forget my God/’ 

COUPLET. 

Those He repels, to every side direct 

Their course — whom he invites, all else reject. 

Story XVI. 

A certain pious man in a dream beheld a king in 
paradise and a devotee in hell. He inquired, What is 
the reason of the exaltation of the one, and the cause of 
the degradation of the other ? for I had imagined just 
the reverse.” They said, “ That king is now in paradise 
owing to his friendship for darweshes, and this recluse is 
in hell through frequenting the presence of kings.” 

Sl'ANZA. 

Of what avail is frock, or rosary, 

()r clouted garment ? Keep thyself but free 

F rom evil deeds, it will not need for thee 
To wear the cap of felt ; a darwesh be 
In heart, and wear the cap of Tartary. 

Story XVII. 

A man on foot, with bare head and bare feet, came 
from Kufah^^^ with the caravan proceeding to Hijaz, and 

Kiifah is a city on the Euphrates, four days’ jourucy from 
Baghdatl, arid so near Basrah that the two towns are called 
the two Basrahs, or the two Kufahs. The Persians assert that 
it was built by Hushang, the second king of the Plshdadyan, 
or second dynasty of Persia. Khondemir, however, affirms that 
it was founded by Sad, a general of the !^allfah Omar, 
A.H. 17. The first Abbas! Khallfah made it his capital, and it 
became so extensive that the Euphrates was called 

nahar-i Kufah, “the river of Kufah.” The oldest Arabic 
characters arc called Kufic, from this city. 
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accompanied us. I looked at him, and saw that he was 
wholly unprovided with the supplies requisite for the 
journey. Nevertheless, he went on merrily, and said, 

VERSE. 

ride not on a camel, but am free from load and 
trammel ; 

To no subjects am I lord, and I fear no monarch’s word ; 

I think not of the morrow, nor recall the gonc-by sorrow, 
Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus moves on my 
tranquil life.” 

One who rode on a camel said to him, “ 0 darwesh ! 
whither art thou going ? turn back, or thou wilt perish 
from the hardships of the way.” lie did not listen, 
but entered the desert and proceeded on. When we 
reached ^'the palm-trees of Mahmud,” fate overtook the 
rich man and he died. The darwesh aiq^roached his 
pillow, and said, ‘‘I liave survived these liardsliips, and 
thou hast perished on the back of thy dromedary.” 

COUPLET. 

A person wept the livelong night beside a sick man’s bed: 
When it dawned the sick was well, and the mourner, he 
was dead. 

STANZA. 

Fleet coursers oft have perished on the way. 

While the lame ass the stage has safely passed ; 

Oft have they laid the vigorous hieath the clay, 

While the sore- wounded have revived at last. 

Story XVIII. 

A king sent an invitation to a religious man. The 
latter thought to himself, I will take a medicine to 
make me look emaciated ; perhaps it may increase the 
good opinion entertained of me.” They relate that he 
swallowed deadly poison, and died. 
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STANZA. 

He who, pistachio-like, all kernel seemed, 

An onion was ; for fold on fold was there. 

The saint who turns to man to be esteemed. 

Must on the Kiblah turn his back in prayer. 

COUPLET. 

Who calls himself God’s servant must forego 
All else, and none besides his Maker know. 


Story XIX. 

In the country of the Greeks some banditti attacked a 
caravan, and carried off immense riches. The merchants 
made lamentations and outcries, and called upon God and 
the ProjDhet to intercede for them, without avail. 

COUPLET. 

When the dark-minded robber finds success. 

What cares he for the caravan’s distress ? 

The philosopher Lukman was among them. One of 
those who composed the caravan said, ‘‘ Say some words 
of wisdom and admonition to them ; perchance they may 
restore a portion of our goods ; for it would be a pity 
that such wealth should be lost.” Lukman said, ^^It 
would be a pity to address the words of wisdom to 
them.” 


The Kiblah is the point to which men turn in prayer. 
This, among Jews and Christians, is Jerusalem; and when 
Muhammad first ordered his followers to turn to the temple 
at Makkah, it occasioned such discontent that he added a verse, 
to the effect that prayer is heard to whatever quarter the 
supplicant turns. However, Muhammadans now all turn to 
Makkah when praying. 
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STANZA. 

WTien rust deep-seated has consumed the steel, 
Its stain will never a new polish own. 
Advice affects not those who cannot feel : 

A nail of iron cannot pierce a stone. 


STANZA. 

In prosperous days go seek out the distressed ; 

The poor man’s prayer can change misfortune’s course. 
Give when the beggar humbly makes request, 

Lest the oppressor take from thee by force. 


Stoky XX. 

However much the excellent Sheikh Shamsu’d-din 
Abu’l-faraj-bin-JauzI commanded me to abandon music, 
and directed me towards retirement and solitude, the 
vigour of my youth prevailed, and sensual desires con- 
tinued to crave. Maugre my will, I went some steps 
contrary to the advice of my preceptor, and enjoyed the 
delights of music and conviviality. When the admoni- 
tions of my master returned to my recollection, I used to 
exclaim, 

corrLET. 

‘'E’en the Kazi would applaud us, could he of our 
party be ; 

Thou Muhtasib ! quaff the wine-cup, and thou wilt the 
drunkard free.” 

Till one night I joined the assembly of a tribe, and saw 
amongst them a minstrel. 

Eoss reads Abu’l-farah, as I felt inclined to do; hut 
Gladwin, Scmelet, and Sprenger read Ahu’l-faraj. Ho was 
Sadi’s preceptor, and was the son of an eminent poet and sage, 
who died A.H. 597. 
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COUPLET. 

Thou’dst say that through his fiddle-bow thy arteries 
would burst, 

Than tidings of thy father^s death wouldst own his voice 
more curst. 

The fingers of his friends were at one time stopping 
their ears, at another pressed on their lips, to bid him be 
silent. 

VERSE. 

We hade to music* s sound unth stirred and kindling breast, 
But thou a minstrel art, whose silence pleases best. 

COUPLET. 

One solitary pleasure in thy strains we find, 

’Tis when they cease, we go, and thou art left behind. 

DISTICIIS. 

When my shocked ear that lutist’s voice had riven, 
Straight to my host I cried, “For love of heaven, 

Or with the quicksilver stop my ear, I pray, 

Or ope thy door and let me haste away.’’ 

However, for the sake of my friends, I accommodated 
myself to the circumstances, and passed the night until 
dawn in this distress. 

STANZA. 

Mu’azzin ! why delay thy morning task? 

Know’st thou not how much of the night is sped ? 
Wouldst know its length? it of my eyelids ask, 

For ne’er has sleep its influence o’er them shed. 

I have here translated somewhat freely. Literally it is, 
‘‘The mu’azzin raised his voice unseasonably; he knows not 
how much of the night is passed. Ask the length of the night 
of my eyelashes, for not one moment has sleep passed on my 
eyes.” The mu’azzin is the summoner to prayer, or crier of 
the mosque. I am inclined to think that the free translation 
above represents what Sadi really intended. 
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In the morning, by way of a blessing, I took my 
turban from my head, and some dinars from my belt, 
and laid them before the minstrel, and embraced him, 
and returned him many thanks. My friends observed 
that the feeling I evinced towards him was contrary to 
what was usual, and ascribed it to the meanness of my 
understanding, and laughed at me privately. One of 
them extended the tongue of opposition, and began to 
reproach me, saying, ‘‘ This thing thou hast done accords 
not with the character of the wise ; thou hast given the 
tattered robe, which is the dress of darweshes, to such 
a musician as has never in his whole life had one diram 
in his hand, nor a particle of gold on his drum. 

DISTICHS. 

Such minstrel (from this mansion far be he !) 

As in one place none twice will ever see. 

The moment that his strains his gullet leave. 

The hairs upon his hearer’s flesh upheave. 

The sparrow flics from horror at his note ; 

Our brain he shatters, while he splits his throat.” 

I said, It is advisable for you to shorten the tongue 
of reproach, for, to me, his miraculous powers have been 
clearly evinced.” He replied, “ Acquaint me with these 
circumstances, that we may approach him,^*^^ and ask 
forgiveness for the joke which has been passed.” I 
replied, ‘‘It is by reason of this, because my preceptor 

The dinar is nearly equal to a ducat or sequin, about nine 
shillings ; but, according to the Kunun-i Islam, only five. 

A silver coin, worth, according to some, twopence. 

Sprenger's reading of hamchunin 

taJcarruh numdim^ seems better than hmrikundn 

takarnib. The izafat imdcr the ^ n, of hamkundn, 

in my edition, is a mispiint. 
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had repeatedly commanded me to give up music, and 
amply advised me, but his words bad not entered the 
ear of my acceptance ; to-nigbt, however, my auspicious 
fortune and happy destiny conducted me to this mona- 
stery, where, by means of this musician, I have repented, 
vowing that I will never again betake myself to music 
or conviviality/’ 

STANZA. 

When a sweet palate, mouth, lips, voice, we find. 
Singing or speaking, they’ll enchant the heart ; 

Ushak, Sifahiin, Hijaz,^®^ all combined. 

From a vile minstrel’s gullet pain impart. 

Story XXI. 

They asked Lukman, Of whom didst thou learn 
manners ? ” He replied, From the unmannerly. What- 
ever I saw them do which I disapproved of, that I 
abstained from doing.” 


STANZA. 

Not e’en in jest a playful word is said. 

But to the wise, ’twill prove a fruitful theme. 
To fools, a hundred chapters may be read 

Of grave import ; to them they’ll jesting seem. 


Story XXII. 

They relate that a religious man, in one night, would 

165 sama, appears to be the circular ecstatic dance 

of darweshes.” In my edition, a^wais omitted between 
samay and mukhalatdt. 

The names of three favourite musical modes ; and not even 
these, says Sadi, can please us if the musician be a bad one. 
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eat three pounds of food, and before dawn go through 
the Kur’an in his devotions. A holy man heard of this, 
and said, ‘‘If he were to eat half a loaf, and go to sleep, 
he would be a much better man than he is.’’ 

STANZA. 

Keep thou thy inward man from surfeit free, 

That thou, therein, the light of heaven may see. 

Art thou of wisdom void ? ’tis that with bread 
Thou ’rt to thy nostrils over-surfeited. 


Stout XXIII. 

The divine grace caused the lamp of mercy to shine on 
the path of one lost in sin, so that he entered the circle 
of men of piety. By the happy influence of the society 
of darweshes, and the sincerity of their prayers, his evil 
qualities were exchanged for good ones, and he withdrew 
his hand from sensuality ; and, nevertheless, the tongue 
of calumniators was lengthened with regard to him, to the 
effect that he was, just as before, subject to the same 
habits, and that no confidence could be placed in his 
devotion and uprightness. 

COUPLET. 

By penitence thou mayst exempted be 

From wrath divine : man’s tongue thou canst not flee. 

He was unable to endure the injustice of their tongues,, 
and complained to the superior of his order, and said, 
‘‘ I am harassed by the tongues of men.” His preceptor 

In ray edition I read ^ nlm man^ ^'half a 
the man being, according to Chardin, 5 lb. 11 oz. ; but the other 
editors, Sprenger, Semclet, etc., read ^ ^0 dah man^ ^‘ten 
manSy^^ or 581b. 12 oz., which is surely ridiculous. In India, 
the “man” is = 40 sers, or 80 lbs., which would prove too 
much even for the appetites of these gentlemen. 
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wept, and said, ‘‘ How canst thou return thanks for this 
blessing, that thou art better than they think thee ? 

STANZA. 

How oft, sayest thou, malignant enemies 
Seek to find fault with wretched me ! 

AVhat if to shed thy blood they furious rise, 

Or sit in changeless enmity ? 

Be thou but good, and ill-report despise : 

’Tis better thus than thou shouldst be 
Bad whilst thou seemest good in others’ eyes. 

But, behold me, who am regarded by all as perfection, 
and yet am imperfection itself. 

COITPLET. 

Had but my deeds been like m}^ words, ah ! then, 

I had been numbered, too, with holy men. 

COUPLET. 

True, I may he from neighbours* eyes concealed : 

God knows my acts, both secret and revealed, 

STANZA. 

I close the door before me against men. 

That my faults may not stand to them confessed : 

Of what avail its bar Against Thee, whose ken 
Sees both the hidden and the manifest ! ” 


Story XXIV. 

I complained to one of our elders that a certain person 
had testified against me that I had been guilty of mis- 

The budarm, read by Sprengcr and Somclet at the 

end of the second line of this couplet, is much better than the 
mardumi, in my edition. 
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conduct.^®® He replied, ‘^Put him to the blush by thy 
virtuous conversation/^ 

VERSE. 

Walk well, that he who would calumniate 

Thee may naught evil find of which to prate ; 

For when the lute a faithful sound returns. 

It from the minstrel’s hand, what censure earns ! 

Story XXV. 

They asked one of the Shells of Damascus, What is 
the true state of Sufiism?”^'^*^ He replied, ‘‘Formerly 
they were a sect outwardly disturbed, but inwardly col- 
lected; and at this day they are a tribe outwardly collected 
and inwardly disturbed.” 

STANZA. 

While ever roams from place to j>lace thy heart, 

No peacefulness in solitude thou’lt see ; 

Hast thou estates, wealth, rank, the trader’s mart ? 

Be thy heart God’s — this solitude may be. 

Story XXVI. 

I remember that one night we had travelled all night 
in a caravan, and in the morning slept on the edge of a 

Boss and Gladwin, it appears to me, mistranslate this 
sentence. Bprengcr roads, ^ kih 

fuldn ha-fasud-i ma7i guwulfi dud, ^‘That a certain person had 
homo witness to my misconduct,” which is obviously not so 
•good as the reading in the text. 

The Biifls arc a sect of Muhammadan mystics, whose 
opinions, with regard to the soul, the Deity, and creation, 
very much resemble the esoteric doctrines of the Brahmans. 
They look upon the soul as an emanation from the Deity, to 
bo re-asorbed into its source, and regard that absorption as 
attainable by contemplation. 
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forest. A distracted person, who accompanied us on that 
journey, uttered a cry, and took the way to the wilderness, 
and did not rest for a moment. When it was day I said 
to him, “What state is this ? He replied, “ I saw the 
nightingales engaged in pouring forth their plaintive 
strains from the trees, while the j)artridges uttered their 
cries from the mountains, the frogs from the water, and 
the beasts from the forests. I reflected that it would be 
ungrateful for me to slumber neglectful while all were 
engaged in praising God.’’ 

DISTICHS. 

But yester morn, a bird with tender strain, 

My reason, patience, sense, endurance stole ; 

A comrade, one most near in friendship’s chain, 

(Perhiips he heard th’ outpourings of my soul), 

Said, “ My belief would ne’er have credited 

That a bird’s voice could make thee thus distraught.” 

“ It fits not well my state as man,” I said, 

“ That birds their God should praise, and I say nought.” 

Story XXVII. 

Once on a time, in travelling through Arabia Petraea, a 
company of devout youths shared my aspi rations and 
my journey. They used often to chant and rej^eat mystic 
verses ; and there was a devotee en route with us, who 
thought unfavourably of the character of darweshes, and 
was ignorant of their distress. When we arrived at the 
palm- grove of the children of Ilallal, a dark youth came 
out of one of the Arab families, and raised a voice which 
might have drawn down the birds from the air. I saw 

There is rather a neat pun in the Persian here, which I 
have made a poor attempt to preserve. hamdmn, signifies 

“breathing together;” “ a friend:” hmnkadam, 

“ stepping together ” ; i.e.y “ a companion.” 
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tlie camel of the devotee begin to caper, and it threw its 
rider, and ran off into the desert. I said, ^^0 Shekh! it has 
moved a brute, does it not create any emotion in thee P ” 

VERSE. 

Knowest thou what said the bird of morn, the nightingale, 
to me ? 

“ What meanest thou that art unskilled in love’s sweet 
mystery ? 

The camels, at the Arab^s song, ecstatic are and gay ; 
Feehst thou no pleasure, then thou art more brutish far 
than they ! ” 

courLET. 

When e’en the camels join in mirth and glee, 

If men feel naught, then must they asses be. 

COUPLET. 

Before the blast the balsams bend in the Arab's garden ^ 
lone ; 

Those tender shrubs their boughs incline ; naught i/ields the 
hard firm stone. 

DISTICHS. 

All things thou scest still declare Ilis praise ; 

The attentive heart can hear their secret lays. 

Hymns to the rose the nightingale His name ; 

Each thorn’s a tongue His marvels to proclaim. 

Story XXVIII. 

A king had reached the close of his life, and had no 
heir to succeed him. He made a will, that they should 
place the royal crown on the head of the first person 
who might enter the gates of the city in the morning. 

The ban is the myrobolan, whence is obtained the fine 
balsam, called Benjamin, or Benzoin. 

M. Semelet informs us that the hama is the space 

enclosed by the nomadic Arab for his use. 
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and should confide the government to him. It happened 
that the first person who entered the city-gate was a 
beggar, who throughout his whole life had collected 
scrap after scrap, and sewn rag upon rag. The Pillars 
of the State, and ministers of the late king, executed 
his will, and bestowed on him the country and the trea- 
sure. The darwesh carried on the government for a time, 
when some of the great nobles turned their necks from 
obeying him, and the princes of the surrounding countries 
rose up on every side to oppose him, and arrayed their 
armies against him. In short, his troops and his subjects 
were thrown into confusion, and a portion of his territory 
departed from his possession. The darwesh was in a state 
of dejection at this circumstance, when one of his old 
friends, who was intimate with him in the time of his 
poverty, returned from a journey, and, finding him in 
this exalted position, said, “ Thanks be to God (may He 
be honoured and glorified !) that thy lofty destiny has 
aided thee, and thy auspicious fortune has led thee on, 
so that thy rose has come forth from the thorn, and the 
thorn from thy foot, and thou hast arrived at this rank, 
‘ surely ivith calamity comes rejoicing,^ 

COUPLET, 

The bud now blossoms ; withered now is found : 

The tree now naked; now with leaves is crowned.” 

lie replied, ‘‘ 0 brother ! condole with me ; for there is 
no room for felicitation. When thou sawest me, I was 
distressed for bread, and now I have the troubles of a 
world upon me.” 

DISTICIIS. 

Have we no wordly gear — ’tis grief and pain : 

Have we it — then its charms our feet enchain. 

Can we than this a plague more troublous find. 

Which absent, present, still afflicts the mind ? 

After pain comes pleasure ; ” Apres la peine le plaisir.” 
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STANZA. 

Wouldst thou be rich, seek but content to gain ; 

For this a treasure is that ne’er will harm. 

If in thy lap some Dives riches rain, 

Let not thy heart with gratitude grow warm ; 

For, by the wisest, I have oft been told, — 

The poor man’s patience better is than gold. 

COUPLET. 

A locust’s leg, the poor ant’s gift, is more 

Than the wild ass dressed whole from Bahrain’s store. 

Story XXIX. 

A person had a friend who was filling the office of 
Diwan.^*^ A long interval had passed without his 
happening to see him. Some one said, '^It is a long 
time since thou sawest such a one.” He replied, “ Xeither 
do I wish to see him.” By chance one of the Diwiin’s 
people was there ; he asked, What fault has he 
committed that thou art indisposed to see him ^ ” He 
answered, There is no fault ; but the time for seeing a 
Dlwan is when he is discharged from his office.” 

STANZA. 

While office lasts, amid the cares of place. 

The great can well dispense with friendship’s train ; 

But in the day of sorrow and disgrace. 

They come for pity to their friends again. 

I have been obliged to render this line freely. Literally 
it is, ‘‘ Sec that thou dost not regard his recompense*.” 

Bahram, the sixth of that name, was a king of Persia, 
called Gilr, from his fondness for hunting the wild ass. This 
couplet is a sort of Oriental version of the widow’s mite. 

Accountant-General, or superintendant of the imperial 
finances. 
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Story XXX. 

Abii Hiirairah used every day to wait upon Mustafa 
(may the blessing and peace of God be upon him !). The 
latter said, 0 Abu Hurairah ! vmt me less often and thou 
in It increase our f riendship ; ” that is, “ Come not every 
day, that our attachment may be augmented.’’ 

ANE( DOTE IN TLEUSTRATION. 

They said to a wise man, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the kindly 
influence which the sun exerts, we have not heard that 
any one ever regarded it as a friend.” He replied, It 
is because we can see it eA^ery day except in winter, when 
it is concealed and beloAxd.” 

STANZA. 

There is no harm in visiting a friend ; 

P)ut not so oft that he should say, “ Enough I ” 

If thou wilt thyself only reprehend. 

Thou Avilt not meet from others a rebuff. 

Story XXXI. 

IlaAnng become weary of the society of my friends at 

That is, The father of the kitten.” M. Semclet tells us 
Omar, who succeeded Abu-bakr as Khallfah, was so called, 
because he always carried a kitten on his arm. It was a name 
given him by Muhammad. Eut we are informed by the 
Kamfis that the name is assigned, for no less than thirty different 
reasons, to Abdu’r-rahman bin SaWir. Abulfeda says, Proeterea 
quoque postremura hunc obiit Abu-Horaira de cujus et nomine 
et gen ere certum non constat. Euit perpetuus comes et famulus 
prophetae, tantumc^ue cjus dictorum factorumquo retulit, ut 
multi sint qui ob immanem traditionum, quas edidit, numerum 
suspcctum fraudis eum habeant.” Page 375, ed. Eeiskii. 

‘‘ Chosen,” a name of Muhammad. 

iHo sentence is in Arabic, and therefore the Persian 

interpretation is immediately added. 
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Damascus, I set out for the wilderness of Jerusalem, and 
associated with the brutes, until I was made prisoner by 
the Franks, who set me to work along with Jews at 
digging in the fosse of Tripolis, till one of the principiil 
men of Aleppo, between whom and myself a former 
intimacj^ had subsisted, passed that way and recognised 
me, and said, “ What state is this ? and how are you 
living ? I replied, 

STANZA. 

‘‘ From men to mountain and to wild I fled 
Myself to heavenly converse to betake ; 

Conjecture now my state, that in a shed 
Of savages I must my dwelling make.’’ 

COUPLET. 

Better to live in chains with those we love, 

Than with the strange ’mid flow’rets guy to move. 

lie took compassion on my state, and with ten dinars 
redeemed me from the bondage of the Franks, and took 
me along Avith him to Aleppo. He had a daughter, 
whom he united to me in the marriage-knot, Avith a 
portion of a hundred dinars. As time Avent on, tlie gild 
turned out of a bad temper, quarrelsome and unruly. 
She began to giA^e a loose to her tongue, and to disturb 
my happiness, as they haA'C said, 

nisTicns. 

In a good man’s house an evil wife 
Is his hell aboAm in this present life. 

From a vixen wife protect us well, 

Save us, 0 God! from the pains of hell T 

At length she gave vent to reproaches, and said, ‘‘ Art 
thou not he whom my father purchased from the Franks’ 
prison for ten dinars?^’ I replied, ‘Wes! he redeemed 
me with ten dinars, and sold me into thy hands for a 
hundred,^^ 
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DISTICIIS. 

IVe heard that once a man of high degree 
From a wolf’s teeth and claws a lamb set free. 
That night its throat he severed with a knife. 
When thus complained the lamb’s departing life, 
‘^Thou from the wolf didst save me then, but now, 
Too plainly I perceive the wolf art thou.” 


Stoiiy XXXIT. 


A king asked a religious man how his precious time 
was passed. lie replied, I pass the whole night in 
prayer, and the morning in benedictions and necessary 
requirements ; and all the daj^ in regulating iny ex- 
])enses.” The king commanded that they should 
supply him with food enough for his support, in order 
that his mind might be relieved from the burthen of 
his family. 

DISTICIIS. 

Thou who art fettered by thy family ! 

Must ne’er again thyself imagine free. 

Care for thy sons, bread, raiment, and support. 

Will drag thy footsteps back from heaven’s court. 

All day I must the just arrangements make ; 

To God, at night, myself in prayer betake. 

Night comes ; I would to prayer my thoughts confine, 

But think, How shall my sons to-morrow dine ? 


Semclet and Sprenger, and also Boss and Gladwin, read, in- 
stead of malik, 

mnlik-ru mazmun4 isharat-i ahid miUurn “The king 

perceived the drift of the devotee’s hint ; ” but I think it much 
better to omit this, and suppose that the king gave the allow- 
ance of his own free will, without its being asked for. 
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Story XXXIII. 

One of the Syrian recluses had for years worshipped in 
the desert, and sustained life by feeding on the leaves of 
trees. The king of that region made a pilgrimage to visit 
him, and said, If thou thinkest fit I will j^repare a 
place for thee in the city that thou mayest have greater 
conveniences for devotion than here, and that others may 
be benefited by the blessing of thy prayers, and may 
imitate thy virtuous acts/^ The devotee did not assent 
to these words. The nobles said, To f)blige the king, 
the proper course is for thee to come into the city for 
a few days and learn the nature of the place ; after which, 
if the serenity of thy precious time suffers disturbance 
from the society of others, thou wilt be still free to 
choose/^ They relate that the devotee entered the city, 
and that they prepared for him the garden of the king’s 
own palace, a place deliglitsome to the mind, and suited 
to tranquillise the spirit. 

niSTICHS. 

Like beauty’s cheek, bright shone its roses red ; 

Its hyacinths — like fair ones’ ringlets spread — 

Seemed babes, which from their mother milk ne’er drew, 
In winter’s cold so shrinkingly they grew. 

COUPLET. 

And the hrancliPH — on them grew Romegranaie-floicen 
Like fire y suspended there y '"mid verdant bowers. 

The king forthwith despatched a beautiful damsel to him. 

Sprenger^s reading of this passage is far the best, or, 
rather, it is correct ; wliile the reading all others, including 
my own, is ungrammatical and incorrect. As the sentence 
begins with the second person singular, the \aL slnmid after 
anfdSy and amdly is a downright blunder, I saw 

this, but, unsupported by MSS., could not make an alteration, 
and am delighted to find that, on the best authority, Sprenger 
roads anfasaty and JLa) ha-salah-i amdlat. 
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VERSE. 

A young moon that e’en saints might lead astray, 
Angel in form, a peacock in display, 

When once behold, not hermits could retain 
Their holy state, nor undisturbed remain. 

In like manner, after her, the king sent a slave, a 
youth of rare beauty and of graceful proportions. 

STANZA. 

Round him, ivho seems cupbearer, people sinh ; 

Of thirst they die, he gives them not to drink. 

The eyes that see him, still unsated craye. 

As dropsy thirsts amid the Euphrates’ w aye. 

The holy man began to feed on dainties and wear soft 
raiment, and to find gratification and enjoyment in fruits 
and perfumes, as well as to survey the beauty of the 
youth and of the damsel ; and the wise have said, The 
ringlets of the beautiful are the fetters of reason, and 
a snare to the bird of intelligence.” 

COUTLET. 

In thy behoof, my heart, my faith, my intellect, I vow ; 

In truth, a subtle bird am I ; the snare this day art thou. 

In short, the bliss of his tranquil state began to decline ; 
as they have said, 

STANZA. 

‘‘All that exist — disciples, doctors, saints, 

The pure and eloquent alike, all fail 
When once this world’s base gear their minds attaints. 
As flies their legs in honey vainly trail.” 

At length the king felt a desire to visit him. He 
found the recluse altered in appearance from what he 
was before, with a florid complexion, and waxen fat, 
pillowed on a cushion of brocade, and the fairy- faced 
slave standing at his head, with a fan of peacock’s 
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feathers. The monarch was pleased at his felicitous state, 
and the conversation turned on a variety of subjects, till, 
at the close of it, the king said, Of all the people in the 
world, I value these two sorts most — the learned and 
the devout/^ A philosophical and experienced vazir was 
present. lie said, 0 king ! friendship requires that 
thou shouldest do good to both these two orders of men — 
to the wise give gold, that they may study the more ; 
and to the devout give nothing, that they may remain 
devout.” 

courLET. 

To tlie devout, nor pence nor gold divide ; 

If one receive it, seek another guide. 

STANZA. 

Kind manners, and a heart on God bestowed 

Make up tlie saint, without alms begged or bread 
That piety bequeathes. What though no load 
Of turquoise-rings on Beauty’s fingers shed 
Their ray, nor from her ear the shimmering gem 
Depends ; ’tis Beauty still, and needs not them. 

STANZA. 

O gentle darwesh ! blest with mind serene. 

Thou hast no need of abns or hermit’s fare. 

Lady of beauteous face and graceful mien ! 

Thou well the turquoise- ring and gauds canst spare. 

COUPLET. 

Seek I for goods which not to me belong ; 

Then if men call me worldly they’re not wrong.^*^^ 

Story XXXIV. 

In conformity with the preceding storjq an affair of 

Literally, ‘‘'Wliile I have, and seek for another’s, if they 
do not call me hermit, perhaps they are right.” 
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importance occurred to the king. He said, “If the 
termination of this matter be in accordance with my 
wishes, I will distribute so many dirams to holy men.’' 
When his desire was accomplished, it became incumbent 
on him to fulfil his vow according to the conditions. He 
gave a bag of dirams to one of his favourite servants, and 
told him to distribute them among devout personages. 
They say that the servant was shrewd and intelligent. 
He went about the whole day, and returned at night, and 
kissing the dirams, laid them before the king, saying. 
However much I searched for the holy men I could not 
find them.” The king replied, “ What tale is this ? I 
know that in this city there are four hundred saints.” 
lie answered, ‘‘ 0 Lord of the earth ! the devout accept 
them not, and he who accepts them is not devout.” The 
king laughed and said to his courtiers, “ Strong as my 
good intentions are towards this body of godly men, and 
much as I wish to exjjress my favour towards them, I 
am thwarted by a proportionate enmity and rejection of 
them on the part of this saucy fellow, and he has reason 
on his side.” 

COUPLET. 

When holy men accept of coin from thee, 

Leave them, and seek some better devotee. 

Story XXXV. 

They ashed a profoundly learned man his opinion as 
to pious bequests. He said, “ If the allowance is received 
in order to tranquillize the mind, and obtain more leisure 
for devotion, it is lawful ; but when people congregate 
for the sake of the endowment, it is unlawful.” 

COUPLET. 

For sacred leisure saints receive their bread. 

Not to gain food that ease is furnished. 
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Story XXXVI. 

A darwesli arrived at a place where the master of the 
house was of a beneficent disposition. A number of 
excellent persons, who were also endowed with eloquence, 
attended his circle, and each one of them, as is customary 
with men of wit, uttered some bon*mot or pleasantry. 
The darwesh had traversed the desert, and was fatigued, 
and had eaten nothing. One of them said in jest, “Thou, 
too, must say something.’’ The darwesh said, “ I have 
not the talent and eloquence of the others, and have not 
read anything ; be satisfied with one couplet from me.” 
All eagerly exclaimed, “ Say on.” He said, 

COUPLET. 

“ Hungry I stand, with bread so near my path, 

Like one un wedded by the women’s bath.” 

All laughed and approved his wit, and brought a table 
before him. The host said, “Wait a little, friend ! as my 
servants are preparing to roast some meat, cut small.” 
The darwesh raised his head and said, 

COUPLET. 

“ Not on my table let this roast meat be. 

Baked as I am, dry bread is roast to me,” 

Story XXX YII. 

A disciple said to his spiritual guide, “ What shall I 
do, for I am harassed by people through the frequency 
of their visits to me, and my 2 :)recious moments are 
disturbed by their coming and going.” He rej)lied, 
“ Lend to all who are 23oor, and demand a loan of all 
who are rich, and they will not come about thee again.” 

COUPLET. 

If Islam’s van a beggar should precede, 

To China infidels would fly his greed. 
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Story XXXVIII. 

A lawyer said toliis father, ‘‘No part of those facinatiiig 
speeches of the orators makes an impression on me, for 
this reason, that I do not see their practice correspond 
with their preaching.’^ 

DISTICHS. 

While men to leave the world they warn, 
Themselves are hoarding pelf and corn. 

The sage w^ho does but preach, will ne’er, 

With all his words, man’s conscience stir. 

AVho does no evil, truly wise is he ; 

Not one whose acts and doctrines disagree. 


COUPLET. 

The sage, whom ease and pleasure lead aside. 

Is himself lost ; to wliom can he be guide ? 

The father said, “ O my son ! it is not proper to avert 
one’s countenance from the instruction of good advisers 
solely through this unfounded notion, and to take the 
path of idleness, and to tax the wise with error ; and, 
while seeking for an immaculate sag‘e, to remain deprived 
of the advantages of wisdom, like that blind man who one 
night fell into the mire and exclaimed, “ 0 Musalman ! 
shew a lamp in my path ! ” A bold hussey heard him and 
said, “ Thou who canst not see a lamp, what wilt thou 
see with a lamp ? ” In like manner, the congregation 
of preachers is like the warehouse of mercers, for there, 
until thou give money, thou canst not get the goods ; and 
here, unless thou bring good intentions, thou wilt not 
carry off a blessing.” 

I prefer Dr. Sprengor’s reading 
wuizfm to the old reading, majlu4 waz. 
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STANZA. 

Heed thou well the wise man^s warning, 

Though his acts his words belie ; 

Futile is th’ objector’s scorning, 

Sleepers ope not slumber’s eye.” 

Heed thou then well the words of warnin<r. 
Though on a wall thou theiri descry. 

Stoky XXXIX. 

(in verse.) 

A holy man left the monastic cell, his vow 
Of sojourn with recluses broke, and now 
A college sought. ‘‘How differ then?” I said, 

“ Sages and saints, that thou the one hast fled — 

The other sought ?” “ This his own blanket saves,” 

He said, “ while that the drowning rescues from the 
waves.” 

Story XL. 

A person had fallen asleep in a state of intoxication on 
the highway, and the reins of self-control had escaped 
from his hands. A devotee passed beside him, and 
noticed his disgraceful condition. The young man raised 
his head and said, And when they pass by the slips and 
shortcomings of others, they by absolvingly.^^^^'^ 

VERSE. 

When thou a sinner dost behold, 

Shetv mercy, nor his crimes unfold. 

Seest thou my faults with scornful eye ? 

With pity rather imss me by. 

This is a quotation from the Kur’rm, chap. xxv. v. 72. I 
have altered Sale’s words, and, with all duo deference, I must 
confess I think his rendering of this passage execrable. 
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STANZA. 

Tvirn not, 0 saint ! thy face from sinful me ; 

But rather view me with benignity. 

If I act not with honour, still do thou 
So act, and pass me by with courteous brow. 

Story XLI. 

A band of dissolute fellows came to find fault with a 
darwesh, and used unwarrantable language, and wounded 
his feelings. lie carried his complaint before the chief 
of his order, and said, ‘‘I have undergone such and such.^^ 
His chief replied, O son ! the patched road of darweshes 
is the garment of resignation. Every one who in this 
garb endures not disappointment patiently is a pre^tender, 
and it is unlawful for him to wear the robe of the darwesh. 

COUPT.KT. 

A stone makes not great rivers turbid grow : 

When saints are vexed their shallowness they shew. 

STANZA. 

Hast thou been injured ? suffer it and clear 
Thyself from guilt in pardoning other’s sin. 

O brother ! since the end of all things here 
Is into dust to moulder,^®® be thou in 
Like humble mould, ere yet the change begin.” 

Story XLII. 

(in versk.) 

List to my tale ! In BaghdM once, dispute 
Between a flag and curtain rose. Its suit 
The banner, dusty and with toil oppressed. 

Urged ; and the curtain, angry, thus addressed : 

c/u. Idialc, signifies ‘‘dust,” and Jchak 

sJiudan, “to be humble.” I have endeavoured to retain the 
equivoque. 
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Myself and thou were comrades at one school ; 

Both now are slaves ’neath the same monarch’s rule. 

I in his service ne’er have rested, — still, 

Whate’er the time, I journey at his will ; 

My foot is ever foremost in emprise ; 

Then why hast thou more honour in men’s eyes ? 

With moon- faced slaves thy moments pass away ; 
With jasmine-scented girls thou mak’st thy stay. 

I lie neglected still in servile hands. 

Tossed by the winds my head, my feet in bands.” 

‘‘ The threshold is my couch,” the curtain said, 

And ne’er, like thee, to heaven raise I my head : 

He who exalts his neck with vain conceit. 

Hurls himself headlong from his boasted seat.” 

Story XLIII. 

A pious man saw an athlete who was exasperated, and 
infuriated, foaming at the mouth. He said, “What is 
the matter with this man ?” Some one answered, “ Such 
a one has abused him.” “What!” said the holy man, 
“ This contemptible fellow can lift a stone of a thousand 
mans’ weight, yet has not the power to support a word. 

STANZA. 

Boast not thy strength or manhood, while thy heart 
Is swayed by impulse base ; — if man thou art. 

Or woman, matters naught ; — ^but rather aim 
All mouths to sweeten, — thus deserve the name 
Of man ; for manliness doth not consist 
In stopping others’ voices with thy fist. 

STANZA. 

Though one could brain an elephant, yet he 
Is not a man without humanity. 

In earth the source of Adam’s sons began ; 

Art thou not humble? then thou art not man.” 

A man varies in weight in different countries. M. Semclet 
fixes it 51b.; but in India it is, in many places, 80 lb. 
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Story XLIY. 

They asked a person of eminence as to the character of 
the Brothers of Purity.^®® He replied, The meanest 
of their qualities is, that they prefer the wishes of their 
friends to their own interests ; and the wise have said, 
‘the brother whose aims are relative to himself alone, 
is neither brother nor relative/ 

COUPLET. 

Who goes too fast, cannot thy comrade be ; 

Fix not thy heart on one who loves not thee. 

COUPLET. 

If truth and faith sway not thy kinsman’s breast, 

To break off kinsmanship with him were best. 

I remember that an opponent objected to the wording 
of this couplet, and said, “God, most glorious and most 
High, has, in the Glorious Book,'^^ forbidden us to break 
the ties of blood, and has commanded us to love our 
relations ; and what thou hast said is contrary to this.” 
He replied, “Thou hast erred ; it is in accordance with 
the Kur’aii. God most High has said, ‘ But if thu parents 
endeavour to prevail on thee to associate with me that con- 
cerning which thou hast no hioivledgc, obey them 


M. Semelet tells us, in his note on this passage, that in 
the third century of the Hijrah there was a college of that 
name, at Baghdad. There was also a monastery in Persia so 
called. The Sufis particularly affected the name, from the 
resemblance of [La sqfdj and ^^i^d they are designated 

in this passage by the said title. 

I have used this expression in order to retain the pun on 
“ self,” and “relation.” 

That is, The Kur’an. 

This quotation is from the Kur’an, ch. xxxi. v. 15. I 
have given Sale’s version. 
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COUPLET. 

Thou, for one friendly stranger, sacrifice 
A thousand kinsmen who their God despise. 

Story XLV.^^^ 

(in VERvSE.) 

In Baghdad once, an aged man of wit 
His daughter to a cobbler gave ; 

The cruel fellow so the damsel bit, 

That blood began her lips to lave. 

Next morning, when the fatlicr saw her plight, 

He sought his son-in-law and said, 

‘‘What mark of teeth is this P ignoble wight ! 

Her lip’s not leather, that thou’st fed 
Upon it thus. I speak this not in jest ; 

Take what is right, but (^ease to scoff*. 

When once ill habits have the soul possessed. 

Till the last day they’re not left off*.” 

Story XL VI. 

A lawyer had an extremely ugly daughter, who had 
arrived at maturity ; but, notwithstanding her dowry and 
a superabundance of good things, no one shewed any 
desire to wed her. 

COUPLET. 

Brocade and damask but ill grace 
A bride of loathly form and face. 

In short, they were compelled to unite her in the 
nuptial bond with a blind man. They relate that at 
that time there arrived a physician from Ceylon, who 
restored the eyes of the blind to sight. They said to the 

This story and the next seem to belong rather to Chapter V. 
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lawyer, Why dost thou not get thy son-in-law cured ? 
He replied, “I am afraid that he should recover his sight 
and divorce my daughter/’ 

HEMISTICH. 

An ugly woman’s spouse is better blind. 

Story XL VII. 

A king was regarding a company of darweshes con- 
temptuously. One of them, acute enough to divine his 
feelings, said, 0 king ! we, in this world, are inferior to 
thee in military pomp, but enjoy more pleasure, and are 
equal with thee in death, and superior to thee in the 
day of resurrection. 

DISTICHS. 

The conqueror may in every wish succeed ; 

Of bread the darwesh daily stands in need ; 

But in that hour when both return to clay. 

Naught but their wnuding* sheet they take away. 
When man makes up his load this realm to leave, 

The beggar finds less cause than kings to grieve. 

The outward mark of a darwesh is a patched garment and 
shaven head ; but his essential qualities are a living 
heart and mortified passions. 

STANZA. 

Not at strife’s door sits he ; when thwarted, ne’er 
Starts up to contest ; all unmoved his soul. 

He is no saint who from the path would stir, 

Though a huge stone should from a mountain roll. 

The darwesh’s course of life is spent in commemorating, 
and thanking, and serving, and obeying God ; and in 
beneficence and contentment ; and in the acknowledgment 
of one God and in reliance on Him ; and in resignation 
and patience. Every one who is endued with these 
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qualities is, in fact, a darwesh, tliougli dressed in a tunic. 
But a babbler, who neglects prayer, and is given to 
sensuality, and the gratification of his appetite ; who 
spends his days till night-fall in the pursuit of licentious- 
ness, and passes his night till day returns in careless 
slumber ; eats whatever is set before him, and says what- 
ever comes uppermost ; is a profligate, though he wear 
the habit of a darwesh. 

STANZA. 

0 thou ! whose outer robe is falsehood, pride, 

While inwardly thou art to virtue dead ; 

Thy curtain of seven colours put aside, 

While th’ inner house with mats is poorly spread."” 

Story XLVIII. 

(in verse.) 

1 saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 

With bands of grass suspended from a dome. 

I said, What means this worthless grass, that it 

Should in the roses’ fairy circle sit ? ” 

Then wept the grass and said, Be still ! and know 

The kind their old associates ne’er forego. 

Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true ! 

But in the garden of the Lord I grew.” 

His ancient servant I, 

Beared by His bounty from the dust ; 

Whate’er my quality. 

I’ll in Ilis favouring mercy trust. 

No stock of worth is mine. 

Nor fund of worship, yet He will 
A means of help divine ; 

When aid is past. He’ll save me still. 

It is customary in Persia to have a curtain at the portal of 
the house, the richness of which depends on the circumstances 
of the owner. 
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Those who have power to free, 

Let their old slaves in freedom live, 

Thou Glorious Majesty ! 

Me, too, Thy ancient slave, forgive. 

Sadi ! move thou to resignation’s shrine, 

O man of God ! the path of God be thine. 

Hapless is he who from this haven turns. 

All doors shall spurn him who this portal spurns. 

SioiiY XLIX. 

They asked a sage, Which is better, courage or 
liberality ? ” He replied, He who possesses liberality 
has no need of courage.” 

COUPJ.ET. 

Graved on the tomb of Bahrain GTir we read. 

Of the strong arm the generous have no need.” 

STANZA. 

Hatim is dead ; but to eternity 

His lofty name will live renowned for good. 

Give alms of what thou hast. The vineyard, see ! 

Yields more, the more the dresser prunes the wood. 

ALii Adi HTitim-Lin-Abdu ’llfdi-bin-Sadu’l Tiii, usually 
called Hatim Tal, was an illustrious Arab, renowned for his 
ginerosity. He lived before Muhammad, but his son Adi, who 
died at the age of 120, in the 68th year of the Hijrah, is said 
to have been a companion of the Prophet. Tal is the name 
of a powerful Arabian tribe, to which Hatim belongi^d. One 
anecdote of Hatim’ s liberality is very celebrated. The Greek 
Emperor had sent ambassadors to him for a famous horse he 
possessed, whose swiftness and Ijcauty were unrivalled, and 
which he valued with all an Arab’s pride. When the envoys 
arrived, through some accident he had no food to give them ; 
he, therefore, killed his favourite steed, and served up part of 
its flesh. When their hunger was satisfied, the envoys told the 
object of their mission, and were astounded at learning that the 
matchless courser had been sacrificed to shew them hospitality. 
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0]^ THE EXCELLENCE OF CONTENTMENT. 
Story I. 

An African mendicant, in the street of the mercers of 
Aleppo, said, 0 wealthy sirs ! if ijou had hut justice and 
we contentment, the custom of begging would be banished 
from the world.’’ 

STANZA. 

Contentment! do thou me enrich ; for those 

Who liave thee not are blest with wealth in vain. 

Wise Lukmaii for his treasure patience chose : 

Who have not patience wisdom ne’er attain. 

Story II. 

There were in Egypt two sons of an Amir.^^® One 
studied science ; the other gained wealth. The former 
became the most learned man of the age ; and the latter 
king of Egypt. The rich one then looked with scornful 
eyes on his learned brother, and said, ‘‘I have arrived at 
sovereign power, and thou hast remained in thy poverty 

Loss reads ‘'treasure,’^ which I much prefer to 

hmjy corufT,’^ the reading of Gladwin, Semelet, and 
ISprenger. Lukman did not choose retirement.” His wisdom 
was ^p6vr]crL<; picked up in the world, not iTTKTTrffjbrj. 

Niebuhr, in his History of Arabia, tells us that the descen- 
dants of the Prophet are called Amirs, but the general meaning 
of the word is ‘‘ nobleman.” 
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a,s at the first.” He replied, ‘‘ 0 brother ! it behoves 
me to render thanks to God Most High, for His bounty, 
in that I have obtained the inheritance of the Prophets — 
that is to say, wisdom ; and thou the inheritance of 
Firaun and Haman,^**^”^ namely, the land of Egypt.” 

DISTICHS. 

T am the ant which under foot men tread. 

And not the hornet whose fierce sting they dread. 

How, for this boon, shall I my thanks express ? 

That I, to injure man, am powerless. 

Story III. 

I have heard of a darwesh who was consumed with the 
flames of hunger, and who sewed rag upon rag, and 
consoled himself with this couplet. 

COURLET. 

I’m v'ith dry bread contented, and with tatters ; for ’tis 
better 

To bear up under sorrow, than to be another's debtor. 

Some one said to him, Why dost thou sit here ? for 
such a one in this city has a generous mind, and displays 
a munificence that extends to all, and his loins are ever 
girded to serve the distressed, and he sits at the gate of 
all hearts [waiting to fulfil their wishes]. If he should 
become acquainted with the state of thy circumstances, he 
would consider it an obligation to serve a man of worth, 
and regard it as a precious opportunity.” The darwesh 

Dr. Sprenger omits the words j wa hlmdn^ and thus 

gets rid of the difficulty of the name Hamun being associated 
with that of Pharaoh, the only Haman we know being the 
favourite of Ahasuerus. However, the names occur together in 
the Kur’an, chaps, xxviii. and xl., where Haman appears to be 
the vazir of Pharaoh, and therefore only of the same name as 
our Haman, not the same person. 
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replied, Be silent ! for it is better to die in indigence 
than to expose one’s wants to another : as they have said, 

STANZA. 

^ Better to suffer, and sew patch o’er patch, 

Than begging letters to the rich to write. 

Truly it doth hell’s torments fairly match. 

To mount by others to celestial light.’ ” 

Story IV. 

One of the kings of Persia sent a skilful physician to 
wait on Mustafa (on whom be peace!). He remained 
some years in the country of Arabia ; but no one came to 
test his abilities, nor asked him for medicine. One day 
he presented himself before the Chief of the Prophets (on 
whom be peace I) and complained, saying, ‘‘ They sent me 
to heal your companions, and during this long interval no 
one has addressed himself to me, that this slave might 
discharge the duty for which he was appointed.” The 
Prophet (peace be upon him!) said, This people have a 
custom of not eating anything till hunger compels them, 
and of withdrawing their hands from the repast v^hile 
still hungry.” "‘This,” said the physician, is the cause 
of their good health.” He then kissed the ground re- 
spectfully and departed. 

mSTlCHS. 

The mse will then begin their speech. 

Then towards food their fingers reach, 

When silence would with ills he rife. 

When fasting would endanger life : 

Such speech were, certes, wisdom, too. 

And from such food will health accrue. 


A name of Muhammad. Vide Note 179. 
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Story V. 

A person made frequent vows of repentance and broke 
them again, till a venerable personage said to bim, ‘‘I 
understand tbat tbou bast tbe babit of gormandizing, 
and tbe bond of tby appetites — tbat is to say, tby vows of 
penitence — is finer tban a bair ; and tby appetites, as 
tbou fosterest tbem, would break a chain ; and a day will 
come wben they will destroy tbee,” 

COUPLET. 

A wolf’s wbelp bad been fostered till, one day, 
Grown strong, it tore its master’s life away. 

Story VI. 

In tbe annals of Ardsbir Babakan,^^^ it is related tbat 
be asked an Arabian physician bow much food ought to 
be eaten daily. He replied, ‘‘ A hundred dirhams’ weight 
would suffice.” The king replied, “ What strength will 
this quantity give?” Tbe physician answered, Thin 
quaniity will carry thee ; and that nhieh is in excess of it 
thou must carry ; ” or, This quantity will support thee, 
and tbou must support whatever tbou addest to this.” 

COUPLET. 

We eat to live, God’s praises to repeat ; 

Thou art persuaded tbat we live to cat. 

Story VII. 

Two darwesbes of Khurasan, travelling together, united 
in companionship. One was weak, and was in tbe babit 
of breaking bis fast after every two nights ; and the other 
was strong, and made three meals a day. It happened 

This kin^ was the first of the fourth Persian dynasty or 
Sassanides. He was the son of a shepherd, who married the 
daughter of one Bahak — hence the name. He was co-temporary 
with the Emperor Commodus. 
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that at the gate of a city they were seized, on suspicion of 
being spies, and were both imprisoned, and the door 
closed up with mud. After two weeks it was discovered 
that they were innocent. They opened the door, and 
found the strong man dead, and the weak man safe and 
alive. They were still in astonishment at this, when a 
wise man said, The opposite of this would have been 
strange ; for this man was a great eater, and could not 
support the being deprived of food, and so perished. But 
the other was in the habit of controlling himself ; he 
endured, as was his wont, and was saved.’’ 

STANZA. 

When to cat little is one’s habit grown. 

Then, should we want, we bear it easily ; 

Do we indulge when plenty is our own, 

Then, when want haj^i^^ns, we of hardship die. 

Story VIII. 

A sage forbade his son to eat much, as satiety causes 
sickness. The son replied, “ 0 my father ! hunger kills. 
Hast thou not heard what the wits have said ? ‘ That it is 
better to die of repletion than to endure hunger.’ ” The 
father answ ered, “ Observe moderation ; for God Most 
High has said, ‘ Eat and drink ; hut do not exceed'” 

corrcET. 

Eat not so as to cause satiety ; 

Nor yet so little as of want to die. 

STANZA. 

The sense by food is gratified ; yet still 

Th’ excess of it brings sickness. Did you eat 
Conserve of roses in excess, ’twere ill : 

Eat late ; then bread is as that conserve sweet.” 

Sl'ORY IX. 

They said to a sick man, ‘^What docs thy heart 
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desire ? He replied, Only tliat it may desire some- 
thing/’ 200 

COUPLET. 

For stomachs loaded or oppressed with pain, 

The costliest viands are prepared in vain. 

Story X. 

In the city of Wasit,^^^ some Sufis had incurred a debt 
of a few dirams to a butcher. Every day he dunned 
them, and spoke roughly to them. The society were 
distressed by his reproaches, but had no remedy, save 
patience. A holy man among them said, It is easier to 
put off tlie stomach with a promise of food, than the 
butcher with a j^romise of payment.” 

STANZA. 

Better renounce the favour of the great, 

Than meet their porter’s gibes at thy expense ; 

Bather through want of food succumb to fate, 

Than bear the butcher’s dunning insolence. 


Story XI. 

A brave man had received a terrible wound in a war 
with the Tartars. Some one said to him, ‘‘ Such a mer- 
chant possesses a remedy. If thou ask him, perhaps he 
may give thee a little.” Xow they say that that merchant 
was as notorious for his stinginess as Hatim Tai for his 
liberality. 

^ The other translators read na Mwdhid, and render 

thus, ^^Only that it may not desire anything/^ This, I think, 
destroys the point of the story. The sick man wanted food, and 
being asked what he would wish to eat, replied, That his wish 
was, that he could fancy any{\imgN 

Wasit [lit., middle ”] is a city lying between Kufah and 
Basrah, on the Tigris, built A.H. 83 , by Hajjaj bin Yusuf. 
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COUPLET. 

If the sun upon his table-cloth instead of dry bread lay, 
In all the world none would behold again the light of day. 

The warrior replied, If I ask him for the remedy, he 
may give it or he may not ; and if he give it, it may do 
me good or it may not. In every case to ask of him is 
deadly poison.'’ 

COUPLET. 

Whoe'er to beg of sordid persons stoops, 

His flesh may profit, but his spirit droops. 

And the wise have said, ‘‘Were they, for example, to 
sell the water of life at the price of honour, a wise man 
would not buy it ; since to die honourably is better than 
to live disgracefully." 

COUPLET. 

The colocjmth from friends tastes better far, 

Than sweets from those whose features scowling are. 


Story XII. 

One of the learned had a large family and small means. 
He stated his case to a great personage who entertained 
a favourable opinion of him. The great man was dis- 
pleased with the request, and regarded with disappro- 
bation this annoyance of begging on the j^art of a man of 
decorum. 

STANZA. 

Seekest thou thy friend ? let not thy face be sad 
With thy misfortunes, lest thou cloud his joy : 

When asking favours let thj" looks be glad ; 

For fortime's not to smiling brows more coy. 

There is a play on words hero which cannot he preserved 
in English: literally, “water of the face,” 

signifies “honour,” and is hero made to answer to c: 
al4 haidtj “ water of life.” 
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They relate that he increased his allowance a little, and 
diminished his regard for him much. After some days, 
when the learned man saw that the great man’s wonted 
friendship was not continued to him, he said, 

COUPLET. 

OH ihat food tchich through base meam you taste ! 

The cauldron^ s Established, but your tvortlis abased}^'^ 
COIirLET. 

My bread increases ; but my name’s depressed : 

Sure want is better than a base request.” 


Story XITI. 

A darwesh was suffering from a pressing exigency. 
Some one said to him, Such a one possesses incalculable 
wealth. If lie were informed of your wants, he would 
probably not allow of any delay in relieving them.” lie 
replied, I do not know him.” The other answered, I 
vull conduct thee.” lie took his hand and brought him 
to that person’s door. The darwesh beheld a man with a 
hanging lip, and sitting in an ill-tempered attitude : he 
said not a word and went back. The other said to him, 
What hast thou done ? ” He replied, “ I renounced his 
gift for the sake of his looks.” 

There is a double equivoque in this Arabic couplet. 
hidr^ is a cauldron,” and Vadr, is worth,” and 
muntasah, ^‘established,” signifies also inflected with 
nmh, this nasi being the grammatical expression for 
zahar, or the short “a” vowel-sound. The jjkS hidr, “caul- 
dron,” is said then to be muntasah, made into jSi 

Icadr, “worth;” and in the same way the jjJ hadr, “worth,” 
is said to be mahhfuz (which, as well as “abased,” 

signifies also hasrated, or inflected with the vowel “ i ”) or 
made into jsi hidr, “ cauldron.” 
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STANZA. 

To one of scowling face tell not thy woes, 

Lest that his evil temper should thee pain ; 

But if thy griefs thou shouldst at all disclose, 

Be it to one from whom thou ma3^st obtain, 

In his kind countenance, a readj^ gain. 

Story XIV. 

One year there befel such a drought at Alexandria that 
the reins of endurance escaped from the hands of men, 
and the gates of heaven were closed against the earth, and 
the complaints of the terrestrial inhabitants ascended to 
heaven. 

STANZA. 

Nor beast, nor bird, nor fish, nor ant was there, 

But to the sky arose its cry of pain. 

Strange that the smoke- wreaths of the peo])le^s prayer 
Became not clouds, their streaming tear-drops rain. 

In such a year, an effeminate person (be he far from 
my friends !), to describe whom would be indecorous, 
especially in the august presence of the great ; yet to 
pass over whom altogether in a careless manner would not 
be right, lest some party should impute it to the inability 
of the speaker : wherefore, we will sum up the matter 
with this couplet, that a little may be a sample of much, 
and a handful a specimen of an ass-load. 

COUPLET. 

A Tartar might that wretch effeminate 
Slay, and not, therefore, merit a like fate. 

Such a person, a partial description of whom thou hast 
heard, possessed that j^ear incalculable wealth. He gave 
silver and gold to the necessitous, and kept a table for 
travellers. A party of darweshes, who were reduced to 
the last extremity by the violence of their hunger, formed 
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the intention of accepting his invitation, and came to 
consult with me upon the matter. I withheld my consent, 
and said, 

STANZA. 

Lions devour not food which dogs forego, 

Of hunger though they perish in their den. 

Give up thy frame to famine, want, and woe ; 

But stretch not forth thy hand to baser men. 

A fool a second Farldun may be 

In wealth ; yet him you lightly should esteem. 

Silk and brocade upon th^ unworthy seem 

Like gilding on a wall and lazuli.” 

Story XV. 

They said to Hiitim Till, Hast thou seen or heard of 
any one in the world more magnanimous than thyself P ” 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes ! One day I had sacrificed forty camels, 
and had gone out with the chiefs of the Arabs to a corner 
of the desert ; there I saw a wood-cutter, who had 
collected a bundle of thorns. I said, ‘ Why dost thou not 
go to Hiitim^s entertainment ? for the people have assem- 
bled at his board.’ He replied, 

COUPLET. 

‘ By their own efforts those who earn their bread. 
Need not by Hatim Tal’s alms be fed.’ 

I perceived that in magnanimity and generosity he was 
my superior. ’ ” 

Story XVI. 

The Prophet Musa^®^ (on him be peace !) saw a darwesh 
who, to hide his nakedness, had concealed himself in the 
sand, and who said, 0 Musa ! pray for mo, that God 
Most High may give me wherewith to live, for I am so 
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weak as to be at the point of death.’^ Musa (peace be 
upon him !) prayed, so that God Most High granted him 
assistance. Some days after, when the Prophet was 
returning from his devotions, he saw the darwesh in 
custody, and surrounded by a crowd of people. He asked, 
‘‘ What has befallen him ? ’’ They replied, ‘‘ He drank 
intoxicating liquor, raised a disturbance, and slew a man ; 
now they arc going to exact retaliation.’’ 

VERSE. 

Had the poor cat but wings, it would erase 
The sparrow’s progeny from nature’s face ; 

So, too, the feeble, could thej^ but prevail, 

Their fellow-impotents would soon assail. 

Musa (peace be on him !) acknowledged the wisdom of 
the Creator, and expressed contrition for Lis boldness, 
repeating the verse, And if God had plenfcoaAji afforded 
Hubsistence to Ilis creatures^ they tcoidd have rebelled on the 
earth, 

COUPLET. 

Whaf^ proud one ! plunged thee in this hapless plight ? 

Would that the ant nder had the power of flight ! 

TERSE. 

When to a blockhead riches, rank accrue, 

His folly on his head a buffet brings. 

Is not this proverb of the sages true ? 

‘‘ ’Twere better for the ant not to have wings.” 

COUPLET. 

Of honey hath the Sire a plenteous store ; 

But the son’s feverish [and must not have more].^^^ 

COUPLET. 

That Being, who increases not thy wealtli, 

Better than thou, knows what is for thy health. 

That is, our Heavenly Father has store of blessings ; but 
man needs chastisement rather than indulgence. 
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Story XVII. 

I once saw an Arab amid a circle of jewellers, at 
Basrah, who was relating the following story : Once on 
a time I had lost my way in the desert, and had not a 
particle of food left, and I had made up my mind to 
perish, when, suddenly, I found a purse full of pearls. 
Never shall I forget the gratification and delight I felt 
when I imagined them to be j^arched wheat; nor again, 
the bitterness and despair when I found them to be 
pearls.'"’ 

STANZA. 

In the parched desert and the drifting sands, 

What to the thirsty is or pearl or shell ? 

When the tired traveller foodless, powerless stands, 

No more than sherds can gold his wants expel. 

Story XVIII. 

An Arab in the desert, from excess of thirst, exclaimed, 

VERSE. 

0 %co\dd that, ere I die, 

I might at length one day obtain my will : 

A river dashing by 

Knee-deep, while I at ease my huchet Jillt^ 

In the same way a traveller had lost his way in a vast 
plain, and his food and strength were exhausted, and he 
had some dirams in his belt. lie wandered about much, 
but could not regain the road, and perished of fatigue. 
A party arrived there, and saw the dirams spread out 
before his face, and these words traced on the ground, 

stanza. 

Though he all yellow gold, pure gold possessed. 

His wishes still the foodless man would miss. 

A turnip boiled, to the poor wretch distressed 
In deserts, than crude silver better is.” 
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Story XIX. 

I never complained of tlie vicissitudes of fortune, nor 
suffered my face to be overcast at the revolution of the 
heavens, except once, when my feet were bare, and I had 
not the means of obtaining shoes. I came to the chief 
mosque of Kufah^'^^ in a state of much dejection, and saw 
there a man who had no feet. I returned thanks to God 
and acknowledged his mercies, and endured my want of 
shoes with patience, and exclaimed, 

STANZA. 

‘‘Roast fowl to him that’s sated will seem less 
U])on the board than leaves of garden cress. 

While, in the sight of helpless poverty. 

Boiled turnip will a roasted pullet be.” 

Story XX. 

A certain king, with some of his principal officers, 
chanced to be in a hunting-park, at a great distance from 
any habitation, in time of winter. Xight fell ; they 
observed the house of a peasant, and the king said, “ Let 
us go there for the night, that we do not suffer from the 
cold.” One of his vazirs said, “ It would not be suitable 
to the dignity of a king to take rc'fiige in the hut of a 
miserable peasant. Let us pitch our tent here and kindle 
a fire.” The peasant learned what had taken place. He 
prepared what food he had ready and took it to the king, 
and, after kissing the ground respectfully, said, “ The 
lofty dignity of the king will not be lowered b}^ thus 
much condescension : but these are unwilling that the 
rank of the peasant should be exalted.” The king was 
pleased with his address. lie transferred himself to his 
cottage for the night, and in the morning gave him a robe 
of honour and other rich presents. I have heard that the 
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villager ran by tbc king’s stirrup for some distance, and 
said, 

STANZA. 


“ Of tbe king’s glorious attributes, not one 
Was lost by honouring the hostelrie 
Of the poor peasant, whose peaked cap the sun 
Has reached, since on his head fell, shelteringly, 
The shadow of a monarch great like thee.” 


Story XXT. 


They relate that a horrible mendicant possessed great 
treasures. A king said to him, It appears that thou 
possessest immense wealth, and I have an emergent 
occasion ; if thou wouldst assist me with a little of it by 
way of loan, when the revenue of the country comes in 
it shall be faithfully repaid.” He replied, It would be 
unworthy of the lofty dignity of Earth’s Lord to defile 
the hand of his nobleness with the property of a beggar 
like me, who has scraped it up grain by grain.” The 
king replied, There is no occasion to be distressed on 
that account, for I shall give it to the Tartars — filth to the 

filthyr 

COUPLET. 

Mortar j they tell uSy is hy no means siceet ; 

^ Tis then to stop foul drains with it more meet. 

COUPLET. 

A Christianas well may not be pure, His true; 

^ Twill do to wash the carcase of a Jew. 

I have heard that he bowed not to the king’s command, 
and began to shuffle and be insolent. The king then 
ordered them to take out of his clutches, by force and 
intimidation, the amount under discussion. 
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DISTICHS. 

When by kind means succeeds not an affair, 

Rough, treatment then we must apply and force. 

Whoever of himself will nothing spare, 

Others will him, too, nothing spare, of course. 

Story XXTI. 

I met^^® with a merchant who had a hundred and fifty 
camels of burthen and forty slaves and servants. One 
night, in the island of Kish, he took me to his room, and 
did not cease the whole night from talking in a rhodo- 
montade fashion, and saying, I have such a correspon- 
dent in Tnrkistan, and such an agency in Hindustan ; 
and this paper is the title-deed of such a piece of ground, 
and for such a thing I have such a person as security. 
At one time he said, I intend to go to Ak^xandria, as 
the climate is agreeable.^^ At another, ‘‘No! for the 
western sea is boisterous ; O Sadi ! I have one more 
journey before me : when that is accomplished I shall 
retire for the rest of my life and give up trading.’’ I 
said, “What journey is that?” He replied, “I shall 
take Persian sulphur to China, for I haA'e heard that it 
brings a prodigious price there ; and thence I shall take 
China-ware to Greece, and Grecian brocade to India, and 
Indian steel to Aleppo, and mirrors of Aleppo to Yaman,^^*^ 
and striped clotli of Yaman to Persia, and after that I 
shall give up trading and sit at home in my shop.” He 
continued for some time rambling in this strain until he 
had no power to utter more. He then said, “ 0 Sadi ! do 
thou say something of what thou hast seen and heard.” 
I replied, “ Thou hast not left me a single subject to talk 
about.” 

Literally, “ saw ” ; but here one may translate it, “ was in 
the habit of seeing.’’ 

Arabia Eelix. 
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VERSE. 

Hast thou not heard what once a merchant cried, 
As in the desert from his beast he sank ? 

‘‘ The worldling’s greedy eye is satisfied, 

Or by contentment or the grave^yard dank.” 


Story XXIII. 


I have heard of a wealthy man who was as famous for 
his parsimony as Hiitim Tiil for generosity. His outward 
estate was adorned with riches, but the baseness of his 
nature was so inherent in him that he would not have 
given a loaf to save a life, nor would have indulged the 
cat of Abu Hurairah^^^ with a scrap, nor have cast a bone 
to the dog of the Companions of the Cave. In short, no 
one ever saw his mansion with the doors open, nor his 
table spread. 

COUPLET. 

Xo darwesli knew his viands save by smell, 

Xor birds picked crumbs which from his table fell. 

I have heard that he was voyaging to Egypt by the 
western sea with all the pride of Pharaoh, according to the 
%vordH of the Most High, until his submersion arrived 
All of a sudden an adverse wind sjjrang up round the 
vessel : as they have said, 

COUPLET. 

‘‘Thy peevish mind all things must still displease. 

The ship not always finds a favouring breeze.” 

He raised his hands in prayer, and began to make 
unavailing lamentations. God Most High has said, “ When 
they embark in a ship, they pray to God^ 
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COUPLET. 

What will it avail the creature to stretch forth his hand 
in grief ? 

Raised in prayer to God in peril, but withheld from 
man's relief.^^'^ 

STANZA. 

Go, with thy silver and thy gold, provide 
Blessings to men ; nor from thyself withhold 
Enjoyment due ; thus ever shall abide 

Thy house, its bricks of silver and of gold.-^^-^ 

They relate that he had poor relations in Egypt, who 
were enriched by the residue of his property, and who, 
at his death, rent their old garments, and cut out others 
of silk and stuffs of Damietta. During the same week, 
too, I saw one of them mounted on a fleet courser, with a 
fairy “faced youth running at his stirrup. I said to myself, 

STANZA. 

Ah ! could the dear defunct again 
Back to his kin and friends repair, 

Worse than his death would be the pain 
Of restitution to his heir." 

On the strength of a former acquaintance which existed 
between us, I pulled his sleeve and said, 

COUPLET. 

Enjoy thy fortune, gentle sir! for he. 

Luckless, amassed ; th' enjoyment, left to thee.” 

The literal translation of this impracticable couplet is — 
What avails the hand of entreaty to the needy creature, 

Who in the hour of prayer raises it to (lod, but at the time 
for liberality puts it under his armpit.” 

209 meaning of this is : Thou shaft obtain for thyself a 
heavenly dwelling, built, as it were, by the proper use of thy 
treasures in this world. 
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Story XXIV. 

A strong fisli fell into the net of a weak fisherman, 
lie had not strength to secure it ; the fish got the better 
of him, dragged the net from his hands, and escaped. 

STANZA. 

The slave went forth for water from the brook. 

The streamlet rose and bore the slave away. 

Each time the net its prize of fishes took, 

But of the net the fish made prize to-day. 

The other fishermen were vexed, and reproached him, 
saying, “ Such a fish fell into thy net, and thou couldst 
not keep it ! lie replied, O brothers ! what could I 
do ? seeing that it was not my lucky day, and the fish 
had some days remaining.’'^^** 

MAXIM. 

A fisherman without luck cannot capture a fish in the 
Tigris ; and unless his predestined time be come, a fish 
will not die on the dry land. 


Story XXV. 

One whose hands and feet had been cut off killed a 
millepede. A devout personage passed by and said, 
‘‘ Holy God ! though it had a thousand feet, yet, when 
its time was come, it could not escape from one without 
either hands or feet.’’ 

There is a play on the words here which cannot be well 
preserved in English. signifies “luck” as well as 

“ days ” \i.e, remnant of life]. 
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DISTICIIS. 

When from behind speeds our last enemy, 
Fate fetters us, how fleet soever we be. 

And in that instant when comes up the foe, 
’Tis vain to handle the Kaianian bow.^^^ * 


Story XXVI. 

I saw a fat blockhead, with a gorgeous robe on his 
body, and an Arabian horse under him, and a turban of 
fine Egyptian linen on his head. Some one* said, “ O 
Sadi ! what thinkest thou of this splendid brocade on 
this animal who knows nothing ? ” I replied, “ It is a 
villainous scrawl written in golden letters.’^ 

COUPLET. 

He^ among meuy an ass appears to hOy 
Certes a 'very calf-like effigy 

STANZA. 

One cannot say this brute resembles man, 

Save by cloak, turban, outward garniture ; 

Go thou his goods, estates, possessions scan, 

Naught but his life is takeable, be sure. 

STANZA. 

Though one of birth illustrious should grow poor. 

This will his lofty station naught impair : 

And though gold nails may stud his silver door, 
Think not a Jew can aught that’s noble share. 

The Kaianian is the second dynasty of Persian kings, of 
whom the first was Kaikubad or Darius the Medc. Archery is 
said to have reached perfection under these monarchs. 

There is a reference here to tho Kur’an, ch. vii. v. 148, 
And the people of Moses, after his departure, took a corporeal 
calf, made of their ornaments, which lowed.” 
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Story XXVII. 

A thief said to a beggar, ‘^Art tbou not ashamed to 
hold out thy hand for the smallest particle of silver to 
every contemptible fellow ? ’’ He replied, 

(X)UPI.ET. 

Better hold the hand for coin, though small, 

Than lose, for one and half a dang,‘^^^ it all.’’ 

Story XXVIII. 

They relate that an athlete had suffered so much from 
adverse fortune that he was reduced to despair, and 
bemoaned himself on account of his keen appetite and 
narrow means. Ho went to his father to complain, and 
asked his leave to set out on his travels, in order that by 
the strength of his arm he might succeed in grasping the 
skirt of his wishes. 

COUl’LET. 

Merit and skill are weak while in the husk : 

Aloes they cast on fire, and crush down musk. 

The father said, 0 son ! put out of thy head this im- 
practicable idea, and draw the feet of contentment under 
the skirt of security : as the wise have said, ^ Riches are 
not to be gained by exertion ; the best resource is to 
chagrin oneself less.’ 

COUPLET. 

No one by strength of arm can fortune find : 

’Tis labour lost — collyrium for the blind. 

A dang is the sixth part of a dirham, or, according to 
some, the fourth part, and therefore equal to about one penny. 
M. Scmelct remarks that this line shews that theft, in the time 
of Sadi, was punished by amputation, if the thing stolen was 
worth one and a half dung ; I suppose, however, that this sum 
is used generally for any trifling value. 
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COUPLET. 

Hast thou two hundred virtues on each hair ? 

With adverse fate thou still wilt badly fare. 

COUPLET. 

What can th’ ill-starred athlete do ? how thrive ? 

Can he, though strong, with stronger fortune strive ? ’’ 

The son replied, 0 father ! the advantages of travel are 
manifold ; in enlivening the mind, and acquiring advan- 
tages, and seeing wonderful things, and hearing marvels 
and in amusement, in passing through new countries, and 
in correspondence with friends, and in the acquisition of 
rank and courteous manners, and in the increase of wealth 
and profit, and as a means of obtaining companions, and 
making proof of different fortunes : as those who travel 
in the path of spirituality have said, 

STANZA. 

^ Whilst thou art wedded to thy shop and home, 

O simpleton ! a man thou ne’er wilt be ; 

Go blithely forth, and in the wide world roam. 

Ere thou rouTii’st from it to eternity.’ ” 

The father answered, O son ! the advantage of travel in 
the maimer thou hast mentioned is great ; but it is secured 
to five kinds of persons. The first is the merchant, who, 
by the possession of riches and affluence, and active slaves, 
and enchanting damsels, and brave servants, enjoys all 
the luxuries of the world, being each day in a city, and 
each night at a halting-place, and each instant in an 
abode of pleasure. 

STANZA. 

In mountain- waste, or forest wild, the rich man is not strange ; 
Where’er he goes his tent is pitched, and there his 
court is made. 

But he who has not this world’s gear must ever friendless 
range. 

Nor even in his fatherland will comfort find nor aid. 
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The second is the learned man, from whose sweetness of 
speech, and power of language, and stock of eloquence, 
wherever he goes, all hasten to serve him and do him 
honour. 

STANZA. 

The wise man’s nature is like purest gold : 

Where’er he comes all know his value, prize his worth. 
But men will, cheap as leathern money, hold 

The witless lord, save in the land that gave him birth. 

The third is the beautiful person, being such that the 
heart of persons of eminence inclines to friendship with 
him, and his society is regarded by them as a fortunate 
circumstance, and his service as a favour : as they have 
said : ‘ A little beauty is better than much wealth : a 
fair countenance is a salve for heart-sickness, and the key 
of closed doors.’ 

STANZA. 

Let beauty travel where it will, it finds respectful greeting. 
Though its own parents, wrathfully, should drive it 
from its home. 

One day, amid the Kur’an’s leaves, a peacock’s feather 
meeting, 

I said, ‘ This place exceeds thy worth, thou dost it 
not become.’ 

‘ Peace ! ’ it replied, ‘for to each one who wears the charm 
of beauty, 

Go where he will, all him receive with favour as a 
duty.’ 

VERSE. 

When the son beauty has, and courtesy, 

Let him not care how cold his sire may be. 

M, Semelet recommends Jcunad for kunandy and 
Dr. Sprenger reads it j I do not, therefore, hesitate to adopt 
it in this translation. 
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He is a pearl, what if the shell be lost ? 

Who for a priceless pearl will grudge the cost ? 

The fourth is he who possesses a sweet voice ; who, with 
the throat of David, restrains the water from flowing, 
and arrests the bird in its flight ; and, moreover, by 
means of this excellence, captivates the hearts of men, 
and spiritual persons eagerly desire his companionship. 

COUPLET. 

My ears attend his melody ; 

Who's this whose hands^^^ the lutestrings try ? 

STANZA, 

How winningly a soft and tender voice 

Comes to the ears of friends, whom th’ early bowl 
Makes blithe ! in it, more than in looks, rejoice 
All hearts ; these the sense gladden : that the soul. 

The fifth is the artisan, who gains the means of support 
by the labour of his arm, so that his character is not 
jeoparded for bread : as the wise have said, 

STANZA. 

‘ If want from his own city should expel 
A cotton-carder, he’d not feel distress ; 

But if the king of Nimroz, ruined, fell 

From his high place, he’d slumber supper less.’ 

Qualities such as I have described are a means of consola- 
tion in travel, and a sweet cause of enjoyment; but one 

There is a very good equivoque here whicli cannot be 
repeated in English: yatlm^ signifies ** unique, precious,” 

and also orphan.” 

For the husn-u'l-masanl in the second line, 

which is the coinmon reading, Dr. Sprenger has the better (in 
my opinion) reading : jassa^u'l masanl, he 

handled the strings.” 
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who has no share in all these will enter the world with 
vain expectations, and no one will hear his name again, 
or see any more trace of him. 

STANZA. 

ITc, whom t’ afflict upsprings revolving fate 
Malevolent, is led by destiny 
Against his will. The pigeon, who his mate 
Shall ne’er revisit, follows fate’s decree 
Towards the net [in blind security].” 

The son answered, O father ! how shall I act in opposi- 
tion to the saying of the wise? who have pronounced 
that although a subsistence is allotted, yet it is on the 
condition of using the means of acquiring it ; and though 
calamity is predestined, yet it is right to secure oneself 
against the portals by which it might have access. 

STANZA. 

Though, without doubt, fate will our want supply, 
lieason requires it be sought from home ; 

’Tis true that none will unpredestined die, 

Yet in a dragon’s maW one should not come. 

In my present condition I could encounter a furious 
elephant and contend with a devouring lion. My best 
course is to travel, for I am unable to endure my privations 
any longer. 

STANZA. 

Whene’er a man from home and country flics, 

All earth is his ; he has no further care. 

Each night the rich man to his palace hies : 

Where night descends, the poor man’s home is there.’^ 

He spoke thus, and asking his father’s blessing, took 
leave of him and set off, and at the time of his departure 
they heard him say, 

COUPLET. 

The man of worth, whose fate is cross, will go 
Where men have never learned his name to know.” 
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So lie travelled on till he came to the brink of a stream, 
the violence of which stone was dashed upon stone, 
and whose noise resounded to the distance of a parasang/-^*^ 

COUPLET. 

A stream so dread, not birds were safe amid its waters’ 
roar ; 

The smallest of its waves would sweep a mill- stone from 
its shore. 

There he saw a party of men who had each of them 
obtained a seat in a ferry-boat, for a small piece of gold, 
and whose baggage was ready packed. The young man’s 
hand was closed from payment, but he loosened the 
tongue of compliment. In spite of all his su2)plication 
they rendered him no assistance, but said, 

COUPLET. 

“ Thou caiist not make thy strength of arm the want of 
gold supply ; 

And liast thou gold, thou needcst not to threaten or 
defy.” 

The rude boatman turned from him with a laugh, and 
said, 

COUPLET. 

Gold thou hast not ; the passage o’er by force may not 
be won ; 

What is the strength of ten men here ? bring thou the 
gold for one.” 

The young man was incensed at this sarcasm, and 

Cliardiii explains this word as 
‘‘Persian stone;” a word written by Herodotus and other 
Greek authors, Hapaaav^a^ parasanga : “11 parait, par la 
signification du mot Ihrs-soig, qu’anciennement les lieues 
otaient marquees par do grandes ct hautes jiierres, tant dans 
rOrient que dans rOccident. On dit en latin, Ad primum vel 
secundum lapidem.” 
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burned to revenge himself upon him. The boat had put 
off ; he called out, If thou wilt be content with this 
garment I am wearing, I will not refuse to give it.’^ The 
boatman’s avarice was roused ; he put back the boat. 

COUPLET. 

The eyes of men, though sharp, are closed by avarice ; 

Greed will both bird and fish towards the net entice. 

As soon as the young man’s hand could reach the beard 
and collar of the boatman, he dragged him forward and 
knocked him down without mercy. His comrades came 
out of the boat to help him, and meeting with the same 
rough treatment, turned their backs, finding it their best 
plan to make peace with him, and excuse him the passage- 
money. 

DISTICTIS. 

Act thou forbearingly when discord’s rife, 

For gentleness will close the gates of strife. 

When thou sees! broils arise, use courtesy ; 

A sharp sword cuts not silk, though soft- it be. 

With honeyed words, good humour on thy side. 

Thou, with a hair, an elephant mayst guide. 

They fell at his feet, with excuses for their past conduct, 
and imprinted hypocTitic^al kisses on his foreliead and 
face, and brought him into the boat, and })roceedcd till 
they arrived at a pillar of a Grecian building which 
remained standing amid the waters. The boatman said, 
‘‘ The boat is in danger ; let one of you, who is most 
courageous and valiant, and powerful, go to this pillar, 
and lay hold of the boat’s hawser, that we may pass by 

Dr. Sprenger reads umadand, M. 

Scmelct T yOrash amad. 1 must confess I prefer my 

own reading Jj I ydrdnash umadand. 
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this building/’ The young man, from the pride of 
valour which he felt, took no thought of his still smarting 
foe, and forbore to act in accordance with the raying of 
the wise, which they have uttered : When thou hast 
wounded the heart of any one, even if thou shouldest 
subsequently do him a hundred favours, nevertheless deem 
not thyself safe from that one injury, for the shaft may 
have been extracted from the wound, yet the pang abide 
still in the heart.” 

COUPLET. 

How truthfully to Khailtash, Yaktash---^ said ; 

Is thy foe hurt ? — then live not free from dread. 

STANZA. 

Faiicv not thyself safe, for thou shalt moan, 

Who hast another treated cruelly. 

Against the castle- wall hurl not a stone, 

Lest from the walls a stone descend on thee. 

He had no sooner twisted the hawser round his arm, 
and mounted the pillar, than the boatman twisted the 
rope from his hand, and urged on the boat. The athlete 
remained there helpless and astonished. For two days he 
endured his suffering and distress, and bore up against 
his hardships. On the third day sleep seized him by the 
collar, and plunged him in the water. After a night and 
a day^^^ ho was cast on the shore, wdth the breath of life 

Dr. Sprenger reads b* id dz hndrat 

uhur kumm, which, on the whole, I prefer to the reading in ray 
edition. M. Semelct translates, afin quo nous fassions la 
reparation.^ ^ Gladwin renders, that wc may save the vessel ’’ ; 
and Foss, ^^till we can swing her head round,” all which 
translations are without the vestige of a foundation in the 
original. 

Of these two Gentius says, duo nohilissinii sunt athlcta) 
quos celehrat thesaurus regius.” 

skaldnruz, exactly the Greek vv'^ 07 ]fi€pov. 
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just remaining. He began to eat tbc leaves of trees, and 
to pull up the roots of grass, until be recovered bis 
strength a little. He then set bis face toward the woods, 
and went on till be arrived, thirsty and hungry, and 
powerless, at the brink of a well. He saw a party of 
persons, who had assembled round it, and who were 
getting a draught of water for a small payment. The 
young man had no coin, not even the smallest ; he asked 
for water, they refused it; he extended the hand of 
violence, but succeeded not. He struck down several of 
them ; the men made a general attack upon him, beat him 
unmercifully, and wounded him. 

STANZA. 

Gnats will an elephant o’ercome, if they 
Unite against their foe, so huge and grim. 

And ants collected in one dense array. 

Though fierce the lion be, will vanquish him. 

Urged by necessity, he followed a caravan, sick and 
wounded, and proceeded on. At night they arrived at 
a place which was perilous on account of robbers. He 
saw that a tremor pervaded the frames of the ])eople of 
the caravan, and that they had made up their minds to be 
slain. He said, ^^Be not troubled, for I am one among 
you who will answer for fifty men, and the other braves 
will assist me.’’ The men’s hearts were encouraged by 
his vaunt, and they were glad of his company, and 
ministered to him food and water. The fire was blazing 
up in the young man’s stomach, and the reins of endurance 
had slipped from his hands. He devoured some mouthfuls 
with excessive voracity, and swallowed some gulps of 
water, till the demon within him was appeased, and 
slumber overcame him, and he slept. There was, in the 
caravan, an old man of experience, acquainted with the 
world, who said, 0 my friends ! I am more afraid of 
this guard of yours than of the robbers : as they tell that 
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an Arab bad amassed a few dirhams : he could not sleep 
when alone in his house from dread of the Lurls.^^^ He 
brought one of his friends to be with him that he might 
get rid of the terrors of solitude by the sight of him. 
The friend remained some nights in his company, but as 
soon as he found out where his dirhams were, he carried 
them off and went on his travels. The next morning 
they saw the Arab despoiled and lamenting. They said, 
^ What is the matter ? has some robber carried off those 
dirhams of thine ? ’ lie replied, ‘No ! by Heaven, the 
guard has taken them.’ 

STANZA. 

With a companion I ne’er felt secure 
Until I learned his inward qualities. 

Wounds from a foeman’s tooth are worse t’ endure 
When he has shown himself in friendship’s guise. 

How know ye, O my friends ! whether this young man, 
also, be not of the number of the robbers, and sent among 
us through stratagem, in order that, on a favourable 
opportunity, he may communicate with las friends ? I, 
therefore, think it expedient to leave him asleep, and 
proceed on our journey.” The people of the caravan 
approved of the old man’s advice, and felt a dread of the 
athlete arise in their hearts. They packed up their goods, 
and left the young man sleeping. He did not discover 
this until the sun was shining on his shoulders ; he then 
raised his head, and saw that the caravan had departed. 
After wandering about a long time, he could not find his 
way, and thirsty and hungry, he placed his face on the 
ground, and fixed his thoughts on destruction, and said, 

223 Lurls arc the people of Luristan, a mountainous 
province of Persia, to the north-east of Ivhuzistan, and having 
Kurdistan to the north. The inhabitants are notorious thieves. 


10 
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COUPLET. 

“ are the yelloiv camels now: who will address me 

more ? 

The j)oor man has no comrade — no comrade but the poor, 

COUPLET. 

With the poor wanderer they will harshly deal, 

Who ne’er experienced what the friendless feel.” 

He was uttering these words when a prince, who, in 
pursuit of a quarry, had got to a distance from his retinue, 
came and stood over him. He heard what he said ; and 
looking on his form, saw that his external shape was 
comely, while his appearance betokened wretchedness. 
He asked him whence he was, and how he had come 
there ? He related a portion of what had befallen him. 
The prince pitied him, bestowed on him a dress and gifts, 
and sent a confidential servant along with him to see him 
back to his own city. His father was glad to see him, 
and returned thanks for his safety. At night, he told his 
father what had befallen him ; of the adventure of the 
boat, and of the injurious conduct of the boatman, and of 
the peasants, and of the treachery of the people of the 
caravan. The father said, “ 0 son ! did I not tell thee at 
the time of thy departure that the hands of the empty- 
handed, however brave they may be, are fettered, and 
their lion’s claws broken. 

com* LET. 

That needy gladiator said right well, 

A grain of gold doth pounds of strength excel.” 

The son said, ‘‘ 0 father ! undoubtedly, until thou 

The word zumm,^ signifies “bridled,” but in this place 
it refers to departure. 

Literally, “ fifty a weight which has been explained 

before. 
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endurest pain, thou wilt no treasure gain ; and while thou 
riskest not thy life, thou wilt not subdue thy foe ; and 
until thou scatterest abroad the seed, thou wilt not reap 
the harvest. Seest thou not, by a little matter of trouble 
which I have undergone, what an amount of treasure I 
have brought home ; and by enduring the sting, what an 
abundance of honev I have obtained ? 

COUPLET. 

Though more than fate supplies we ne’er can gain, 

Yet must we strive that portion to obtain. 

COUPLET. 

From the ravening monster’s--^ jaw, should the diver 
pause and gasp, 

He’d never hold the precious pearl, the bright pearl, in 
his grasp. 

APOPHTHEGM. 

The lower mill-stone revolves not, and hence, of necessity, 
supports the greater burthen. 

STANZA. 

On what would savage lions feed ? if they 

In their deep dens abode. The hawk would win 
Small sustenance did it ne’er seek its prey. 

And, like a spider’s, will thy limbs grow thin, 

If thine own house alone thou huiitest in. 

The father said, O son ! this time heaven has befriended 
thee, and thy good fortune has been thy guide, so that 
thy rose has come forth from the thorn, and the thorn 
from thy foot ; and, accordingly, one who possessed 
wealth, found thee out and enriched thee, and he had 
compassion on thee, and repaii-ed thy broken fortunes, 
inquiring kindly into them; and such an occurrence is 

225 Gladwin translates nihang^ crocodile,” but the 

danger to the pearl-diver would rather be from sharks. 
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rare, and one cannot govern one’s conduct by events of 
rare occurrence. Beware lest tbou be led by this greedi- 
ness to hover a second time round this snare. 

COUPLET. 

The hunter does not always win the prey, 
Perchance a tiger may him rend one day. 

As, once a king of Persia had a very precious stone in 
a ring. On a certain occasion he went out with some of 
his favourite courtiers, to amuse himself, to the mosque 
near Shiraz, called Musalla, and commanded that they 
should suspend the ring over the dome of Azad, saying 
that the ring should be the property of him who could 
send an arrow through it. It befell that four hundred 
archers, who plyed their bows in his service, shot at 
the ring. All of them missed. But a stripling, at 
j^lay, was shooting arrows at random from a monastery, 
when the morning breeze carried his shaft through the 
circle of the ring. They bestowed the ring upon him, 
and loaded him with gifts beyond calculation. The 
boy, after this, burned his bow and arrows. They asked 
him why he did so. He replied, ^ That my first glory 
may remain xmchanged.’ 

STANZA. 

The sage 'whose bright mind mirrors truth. 

May sometimes wander wide of it : 

While, by mistake, the simple youth, 

Will, with his shaft, the target hit.” 

Story XXIX. 

I have heard of a darwesh who had taken up his abode 
in a cave, and had closed the door before him on the 
world ; while, in the eye of his lofty independence, kings 
and rich men had lost consideration. 
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STANZA. 

Who, on himself, the door of begging opes, 

Will, to his death, in want remain. 

Quit greed, and as a monarch reign. 

For proud his station who for nothing hopes. 

One of the neighbouring princes signified to him that 
he relied on the condescension of his courteous character, 
that he would come and partake of his bread and salt. 
The Shekh consented, as to accept an invitation is enjoined 
by the authority of the Prophet. The next day the king 
went to apologize for the trouble^^*" he had given him. 
The devotee arose and embraced the king, and treated 
him kindly. When the king was gone, one of the com- 
panions of the Shekh asked him, saying, is unusual 
with thee to display such tokens of regard to a king ; 
what hidden meaning is there in this?’^ He replied, ‘^Hast 
thou not heard that they have said, 

COUPl.ET. 

“ If at another’s table one has sat, 

’Tis right, in turn, to rise and on him wait.” 

DISTICIIS. 

The ear may never through one’s life 
Hear sound of tabor, lute, or fife : 

The eye abstain from floral show : 

The brain the rose’s scent not know : 

Though pillowed not on down, the head 
May on a stone find sleep instead : 

And when our arms no fair one hold, 

On our own breast we may them fold. 

But this vile belly, base and dull. 

Will never rest unless ’tis full. 

Literally, ^‘for excusing his service {Le. lack of service) 
to him.” 

I omit the Narcissus, metri causa. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF TACITIJENITY. 
Story I. 

I said to one of my friends, I have chosen to abstain 
from speaking, for this reason, because, on the majority 
of occasions, it happens that in speech there is evil as well 
as good, and the eye of enemies notes only the evil/^ 
He replied, ‘‘O brother! he is the best enemy who 
does not observe our good qualities.” 

COITPI.ET. 

No fault’s like virtue to the foeman’s eye, 

Who, e’en in Sadl’s^^^ self, would thorns descry. 

COUPLET. 

Ne^er the malignant pass a good man hy^ 

But slander him with hateful villainy, 

COUPLET. 

The fecblc-visioned mole perchance may scorn 
The sun’s bright fount, that doth the world adorn. 

Story II. 

A merchant mot with the loss of a thousand dinars, 
and said to his son, Thou must not tell any one of this 

Malice is comparatively quiet as long as the object of its 
hate is but an ordinary character. To be illustrious, provokes 
its bitterest wrath. 

Literally, ‘‘ A rose is Sadi, but in the eyes of enemies a 
thorn.” 
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matter/’ Tlieson replied, father! it is thy command; 
I will not tell ; acquaint me, however, with the advantage 
to be derived from keeping the affair secret.” The father 
answered, In order that we may not have two misfor- 
tunes to encounter — first, the loss of our money ; and 
secondly, the malignant rejoicings of our neighbours.” 

COUPLET. 

Do not to foes thy sufferings impart, 

Lest, while they seem to grieve, they joy at heart.^^® 

SroiiY III. 

An intelligent young man, who possessed an ample 
stock of admirable accomplishments and a rare intellect, 
notwithstanding, uttered not a word wlienever he was 
seated in the company of the wise. At length, his father 
said, O son ! why dost not thou also say somewhat of 
that thou knowest ? ” He replied, “ I fear lest they 
should ask me something of which I am ignorant, and I 
should bring on myself disgrace.” 

STANZA. 

One day a Sufi (hast thou heard it told ?) 

By chance was hammering nails into his shoe : 

Then of his sleeve an officer caught hold, 

And said, ‘‘Come thou! and shoe my charger too! ” 

COUPJ.KT. 

Art silent ? none can meddle with thee. T^Hien 

Thou once hast si^oken, thou must prove it then. 

Story IV. 

A learned man of high reputation had a disj3ute with a 
heretic, and did not get the better of him in argument. 

Literally, “ "Whilo they repeat the deprecatory formula, 
There is no power or strength but in God.” 
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He cast away his shield, and took to flight.^^' Some one 
said to him, “Iladst thou, notwithstanding all thy learning 
and address, and eminent qualities and sagacity, no argu- 
ment left with which to combat an infidel ? ’’ He replied, 
‘‘ My knowledge is the Kur’an, and the traditions of the 
Prophet and the doctrines of the fathers ; and he believes 
not in these things, and will not attend to them ; and in 
what shall I be benefited by listening to his impieties ? ’’ 

COUPLET. 

To those who doctrine and Kur’iln deny. 

To answer nothing is the best reply. 

Story V. 

The physician Galen, on seeing a fool lay hold of the 
collar of a learned man and disgrace him, said, “ Had 
this been a wise man, his dealings with a fool would not 
have reached this point. 

DISTICHS. 

The wise will not in hate or strife engage ; 

Nor with a simpleton contends the sage. 

When fools, in savage words, their thoughts express. 
The wise will soothe them by their gentleness. 

Two men of judgment will not break a hair, 

Thus ’twixt the headlong and the mild ’twill fare. 

But should the band that parts them bo a cliain, 

Two fools would quickly break its links in twain. 

Story VI. 

Sahban WaiP^^ has been regarded as unrivalled in 
eloquence, inasmuch as he could speak a whole year 
before an assembly without ever being guilty of repeti- 

Metaphorical expressions for giving up the dispute. 

Name of a celebrated Arabian poet. 
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tion ; and stould the same idea recur, lie would express it 
in different language. And this is one of the accomplish- 
ments requisite for courtiers. 

DISTICTIS. 

Thy speech may be attractive, just, and sweet, 
Worthy to be approved by judgment nice ; 

But when once spoken, ne’er the same repeat, 

For once to swallow sweetmeats will suffice. 

Story VII. 

I heard a sage say, ‘‘No one avows his ignorance but 
the man, who, while another is speaking, and has not yet 
finished, commences speaking himself.” 

DISTICHS. 

Each several theme beginning has and end, 

Therefore weave not discourse within discourse. 

A man of judgment, wit, and sense, my friend ! 

Speaks not until thy words have had their course. 

Story YIII. 

Some of the servants of Sultan Mahmud asked Hasan 
Maimandi,^^^ “ What did the Sultan say to tliee to-day 
about a certain affair ” He replied, “ It will not have 
been concealed from you too ? ” They answered, 

l^wrijuh Ahmad-bin llasaii, called Maimandl, from the 
town of Maimand where he was born, was tlie vazlr of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni. His enemies, and particularly Altantush, 
the General of Mahmiurs forces, endeavoured to ruin liim with 
the king, but were constantly bullied through the Queen’s 
influence. Firdausi, the author of the Shrdi-nuinah, was in- 
troduced to the Sultan by Hasan. 

Hr. Sprengcr reads JjjU na hlshadiov my jJUJ namdnad^ 
and 3 zahlr4 sarlr^^^ 

sidfunatl wa muslur-i tadblr-i mamlahat for my 
dantur-i mamlahat. 
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‘‘Thou art the Prime Minister of the State ; the Sultan 
does not think of telling us what he tells thee/’ Hasan 
replied, And he does this in the confidence that I will 
not repeat it. Wherefore, then, do ye ask me ? ” 

COUPLET. 

Not all they know will men of prudence tell ; 

Nor with kings’ secrets sport, and life as well. 

Story IX. 

I was hesitating about a bargain for a house when a 
Jew said to me, “I am one of the old inhabitants of this 
quarter. Inquire of me the intrinsic value of the house, 
and purchase it, for it has not a fault.” I replied, 
“ None, except that thou livest near it.” 

STANZA. 

A house with such a neighbour as thou art 

Were worth ten silver dirhams — those, too, bad. 

Yet hope we — shouldst thou from this life depart, 

A thousand for it then might well be had. 

Story X. 

A poet went to the chief of a band of robbers and 
recited a panegyric upon him. He commanded them to 
strip off his clothes and turn him out of the village. The 
dogs, too, attacked him in the rear. lie wanted to take 
up a stone, but the ground was frozen. Unable to do 
anything, he said, “ What a villainous set are these, who 
have untied their dogs and tied up the stones.” The 
chieftain heard this from a window, and said with a 
laugh, “Philosopher! ask a boon of me.” He replied, 
“ If thou wilt condescend to make me a present, bestow 
on me my own coat.” 

COUPLET. 

From some a man might favours hope — from thee 
We hope for nothing but immunity. 
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HEMISTICH. 

We feel thy kindness that thou lett’st us go. 

The robber chief had compassion on him. He gave 
him back his coat, and bestowed on him a fur cloak in 
addition, and further presented him with some dirhams. 

Story XI. 

An astrologer, on entering his own house, found a man 
sitting with his wife. He abused and reviled him, and a 
disturbance arose. A sagacious person, being informed of 
this, said, 

COUPLET. 

‘‘ Canst thou tell what goes on above the sky, 

And not th’ interior of thy house descry ? 

Story XII. 

A preacher, who had a shocking voice, fancied it was 
very agreeable, and employed it in shouting to no pur- 
pose. The croaking of the raven [you would saj^] was in his 
modulations ; and that that verse was intended for him. 

Verily the mod detesiahle of sounds is the voice of an assf^ 
COUPLET. 

Preacher AhtflfawCiris brays— from far 
Persian Istakhar trembles at the jarf^^^ 

The people of the town, out of respect to the office he 
held, put up with the infliction, and did not think it right 
to annoy him : till at length, a preach er of that district, 
wlio had a secret spite against him, came to see him, and 
said, ^^I have seen a dream; I hope it will turn out well.^^ 
The other asked, ‘‘ What hast thou seen ? The visitor 

M. Semelet thinks this couplet a quotation. He docs not, 
however, nor does any other author that I have seen, explain 
who Ahu’l-fawuris [W,, father of tho horsemen is. 
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answered, I beheld that thy voice was pleasant, and that 
people were delighted with thy discourse/^ The preacher 
reflected a little on this, and said, ‘‘ What a fortunate 
dream it is that thou hast seen, by which thou hast ac^ 
quainted me with my failings. I now understand that I 
have an unj)leasant voice, and that people are distressed 
by my delivery. I vow amendment, and, in future, will 
never read except in a low voice.’’ 

STANZA. 

I wearied of my friend’s society, 

Who my bad qualities as virtues shews ; 

Who, in my failings, can perfection see, 

And calls my thorns the jasmine and the rose. 

Give me the pert and watchful enemy, 

Who will my faults to me with zest disclose. 

Story XIII. 

A person was performing gratis the office of summoner 
to prayer in the mosque of Sanjariyah,^^^ in a voice which 
disgusted those who heard him. The patron of the 
mosque was a prince who was just and amiable. He did 
not wish to pain the crier, and said, “ O sir ! there are 
Miiazzins attached to this mosque to whom the office 
has descended from of old, each of whom has an allowance 
of five dinars, and I will give thee ten to go to another 
place.” This was agreed upon, and he departed. After 

This mosque was built by Sultan Sanjar SaljukT, sixth 
Sultan of the Saljuks, who was the son of Malik Shah, and 
reigned over Persia and Kh urasan. Ho performed many ex- 
ploits, and was called the second Alexander. As a mark of 
respect, prayers were read in his name in the mosques for a 
year after his decease. The Saljuks were originally Turkumans, 
and entered Trans-oxiana A.H. 375. Sultan Sanjar succeeded 
his brother Mufiammad on the throne, A.H. 501. 
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some time lie returned to the prince and said, “ 0 my 
lord ! thou didst me injustice in sending me from this 
place for ten dinars. In the place whence I have come 
they offered me twenty dinars to go somewhere else, and 
I will not accept it.’^ The prince laughed and said. 
Take care not to accept it, for they will consent to give 
thee even fifty dinars.’’ 

COUPLET. 

No mattock can the clay remove from off the granite 
stone. 

So well as thy discordant voice can make the spirit moan. 
Story XIV. 

A man with a harsh voice was reading the Kur’iln in a 
loud tone. A sage passed by and asked, “What is thy 
monthly stipend ? ” He replied, “ Nothing.” Wherefore, 
then,” asked the sage, “ dost thou give thyself this 
trouble?” He replied, “I read for the sake of God.” 
“ Then,” said the sage, “for God’s sake ! read not.” 

COUPLET. 

If in this fashion the Kur’iin you read. 

You’ll mar the loveliness of Islam’s creed. 



CHAPTER V. 


ON LOVE AND YOUTH. 

Story I. 

They asked Hasan MaimandT, ‘‘How is it that, although 
Sultan Mahmud has so many handsome slaves, every one 
of whom is the wonder of the v orld, and the marvel of 
the ago, he has not such a regard or affection for any 
one as for Ayaz,^'^^ who is not remarkable for beauty? 
He replied, “ Whatever pleases the heart appears fair to 
the eye.’^ 

DISTICTIS. 

The man for whom the Sulpln shews esteem, 

Though bad in every act, will virtuous seem. 

But whom the monarch pleases to reject. 

None of his retinue will e’er affect. 

STANZA. 

When with antipathy we eye a man. 

We see in Joseph’s beauty, want of grace : 

And, prepossessed, should we a demon scan, 

He’d seem a cherub with an angel’s face. 


Story II. 

I remember that one night a dear friend of mine entered 
my door, and I rose from my seat with such impatience 
[to receive him] that I put out my lamp with my sleeve. 

Gladwin writes this name lyaz, and I have followed him 
in my Vocabulary; but with Semelct, Boss, and Richardson on 
the other side, I feel bound to adopt the spelling given above. 
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VERSES. 

JBy night a spectre came, and tvith its form lit up the gloom; 
Methonght it ivell would suit me for a guide throughout the 
nightf^^ 

Hail ! I exclaimed, Well art thou come ! for thee is 
ample room ; 

I love thee, for the darkness flics before thy radiance bright'^ 

COUPLET. 

I said, astonished at my destiny, 

“ Whence has this happy fortune come to me ? ” 

He sate down and began to remonstrate with me, 
saying, Why, at the moment that thou sawest me, didst 
thou extinguish the lamp ? ’’ I replied, ‘‘ I imagined that 
the sun had entered ; and the witty have said, 

STANZA. 

^ If one obscure the lamp with presence vile, 

Arise and him before th’ assembly smite : 

But, if he have sweet lips and honeyed smile, 

Seize thou his sleeve, and then put out the light; ” 

Story III. 

A person had not seen his friend for a long interval. 
At last he met him and said, “ Where wert tliou ? for I 
longed after thee.” lie replied, ‘^Better longing than 
loathing.” 

238 These throe lines arc not in Boss, Gladwin or Semelet. 
I inserted them in my edition, and am now glad to find 
my judgment confirmed by I)r. Sprenger, in vlu/se edition 
they are likewise to be found, with some trifling difference of 
reading. 

They would be of no use in his radiant presence, which of 
itself would dispel the darkness. 
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COUPLET. 

Gay idol of my soul ! late comest thou ! 

Not soon will I release thy garment now. 

VERSE. 

^Tis better that our friend we seldom see. 

Than to behold him to satiety.^^^ 

SENTIMENT. 

When a fair one comes attended by companions, she 
comes only to torment us ; because, in that case, there 
must arise the jealousy and discord of rivals. 

COUPLET. 

Comest thou attended, then thou comest me only to distress ; 
Thou comest trull/ to make war, though peace thy looks 
express. 

STANZA, 

But for an instant should my friend prefer 
To be with others, envy would me slay. 

Sadi ! he smiling cried, ‘‘ Would this deter 
Me this assembly’s beacon ? what, I say, 

Imports it that in me moths quench life’s ray ! ” 

Story IV. 

I remember that, in former days, I and a friend of 
mine were so much associated together that we were like 
two kernels in one almond. All at once I happened to 
find it requisite to take a journey. When, after some 
time, I returned, he began to reproach me for not sending 
a messenger to him during such an interval. I replied, 
“ I was unwilling that the eyes of the messenger should 
be brightened by thy beauty, while I remained excluded.’’ 

I prefer the reading hih to that of ^ ham in my edition, 
which, however, if read, must be taken with ser. 
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STANZA. 

Friend of my youth ! cease now me to reprove ; 

Thy love not steel could make me e^er repent. 

That one should gaze his fill on thee does move 
My envy, yet my heart would soon relent — 

For seeing thee could ne^er his sight content. 

Story V. 

They shut up a parrot in a cage with a crow. The 
parrot was distressed at the ugly appearance of the other, 
and said, What hateful form is this, and detested shape, 
and accursed face, and unpolished manners ? 0 crow of 

the desert! icould that between me and thee icere the space 
Hwixt cast and west 

STANZA. 

Should one at dawn arising thy face see, 

’Twould change to twilight gloom that morning’s mirth. 
Such wretch as thou art should thy comrade he. 

But where could such a one be found on earth ! 

But still more strangely the crow, too, was harassed to 
death by the society of the parrot, and was utterly 
chagrined by it. licciting the deprecatory formula, 
There is no power nor strength but in God,”^^^ it com- 
plained of its fate, and, rubbing one upon the other the 
hands of vexation,-^^ it said, What evil fate is this, and 
unlucky destiny, and fickleness of fortune ! It would 
have been commensurate with my deserts to have walked 
proudly along with another crow on the wall of a garden. 

This means, There is no striving against fate.” ^^Msi 
Dominiis frustra.” ^ Kiinun-i Lslam, p. 335, Gloss., 66. 

The only meanings given for ta gh dhm in the 

Dictionary are, Defrauding one another.’^ ^‘Neglecting, erring, 
straying.” None of these can we apply here. 


II 
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COUPLET. 

Twill for a prison to tlie good suffice, 

To herd them with the worthless sons of vice. 

What crime have I committed in punishment for which 
my fate has involved me in such a calamity, and im- 
prisoned me with a conceited fool like this, at once 
worthless and fatuous ? 


STAN/A. 

All would that wall with loathing fly 
Which bore impressed tby effigy : 

And if thy lot in Eden fell, 

All others would make choice of Hell. 

I have brought this example to show that, how strong 
soever the disgust a wise man may feel for a fool, a fool 
regards with a hundred times more aversion a vdse man. 


COUPLETS. 

A pious man, ’mid dance and song, was seated with the 

gay ; 

One of Balkh’s beauties saw him there, and marked the 
mirth decay : 

‘‘Do we, then, weary thee?” he said, “at least, uncloud 
thy brow ; 

For we, too, feel thy presence here is bitterness enow. 

QUATRAIN. 

This social band like roses is and lilies joined in one. 

And ’mid them thou, a withered stick, upspringest all 
alone ; 

Like winter’s cruel cold art thou, or like an adverse 
blast, — 

Thou sittest there like fallen snow, ice-bound and frozen 
fast.” 
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Story VI. 

I had a companion with whom I had for many years 
travelled, and with whom I had partaken of bread and 
salt, and the rights of friendship were established between 
us without reserve. Afterwards, on account of some 
trifling advantage, he suffered me to be displeased, and 
our friendship was broken off*. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, there was a feeling of attachment existing on 
both sides ; in accordance with which I heard that he 
one day repeated, in an assembly, these two couplets, 
taken from my works : — 

STANZA. 

‘‘ When my souks idol to me comes with laughter ai'ch 
yet kind. 

She sprinkles salt upon my wound, and opes afresh the 
sore ; 

0 would that I could fondly grasp her tresses unconfined ! 

As the skirt of the munificent is caught at by the 
poor.'^ 

A party of friends applauded the sentiment, not so much 
on account of the beauty of the verses as b}^ reason of 
their own kind feeling. He, too, went beyond all of 
them in his eulogies, and expressed his regret for the 
extinction of our former intimacy, and confessed his 
fault. I saw that he, too, was eager for a renewal of our 
friendship. I sent him these A'crses, and effected our 
reconciliation. 

STANZA. 

Were we not plighted to fidelity? 

Yet thou wert harsh and didst thyself estrange. 
When I left all and fixed my thoughts on thee, 

I knew not that so soon thou wouldest change I 
Yet still, would\st thou make peace, return to me, 

And then thou wilt more loved, more honoured, be. 
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Story VII. 

A man had a beautiful wife, who died, and his wife^s 
mother, a decrepit old woman, on account of the marriage- 
settlement, took up her abode, and fixed herself in his 
house. The man was vexed to death by her propinquity, 
yet he did not see how to get rid of her by reason of the 
settlement. Some of his friends came to inquire after 
hiin, and one of them said, “ How dost thou bear the loss 
of thy beloved one ? lie replied, ‘‘ The not seeing my 
wife is not so intolerable to me as the seeing her mother.’’ 

DISTICIIS. 

The tree has lost its roses, but retains 

Its thorn. The treasure’s gone, the snake remains. 

’Tis better on the lance-point fixed to see 

One’s eye, than to behold an enemy. 

’Tis well a thousand friendships to erase 

Could we thereby avoid our foeman’s face. 

Story VIII. 

I remember that in my youth I was passing along a 
street when I beheld a moon- faced beauty. The season 
was that of the month July, when the fierce heat dried 
up the moisture of the mouth, and the scorching wind 
consumed the marrow of the bones. Through the weak- 
ness of human nature I was unable to support the power 
of the sun, and involuntarily took shelter under the shade 
of a wall, waiting to see if any one would relieve me from 
' the pain I sufiered, owing to the ardour of the sun’s rays. 

As he could not pay what he had covenanted to pay, 
when he married, his wife’s relations indemnified themselves by 
saddling him with the old lady, his wife’s mother. 

It is a popular Oriental notion that treasures are guarded 
by serpents. 
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and cool my flame with water. All of a sudden, from the 
dark portico of a house, I beheld a bright form appear, of 
such beauty that the tongue of eloquence would fail in 
narrating her charms. She came forth as morn succeeding 
a dark night, or as the waters of life issuing from the 
gloom. She held in her hand a cup of snow-water, in 
which she had mixed sugar and the juice of the grape. 
I know not whether she had perfumed it with her own 
roses, or distilled into it some drops from the bloom of 
her countenance. In short, I took the cup from her fair 
hand, and drained its contents, and received new life. 

The thirst of my heart cannot he slaked ivith a drop of 
icatery nor if I should drink rivers ivould it he lessened 

STANZA. 

Most blest that happy one whose gaze intense 
Rests on such face at each successive morn ; 

The drunk with wine at midnight may his sense 
Regain ; but not till the last day shall dawn 
Will love’s intoxication reach its bourne. 

Story IX. 

Once, in the caravan of Ilijaz, a darwesh accompanied 
us. One of the Arab chiefs had bestowed on him a 
hundred dinars, for the support of his family. All of a 
sudden the robbers of the tribe Khafachah attacked the 
caravan, and spoiled it of everything. The merchants 
began to weep and lament, and pour forth unavailing 
complaints. 

COUPLET 

Thou mayest complain, or cry. Alack ! 

The thieves the gold will not give back. 

But that darwesh, in his tattered garb, retained his 
composure, and his manner underwent no change. I 
said, Perhaps they have not taken thy money ? ” He 
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replied, ‘‘ Yes ! they have taken it. However, I had not 
such an attachment for that money that I should 
break my heart at losing it.’* 

COUPLET. 

Thy heart from loving thing or person guard ; 

For to recall affection is most hard. 

I said, What thou hast uttered is ^-propos of my con- 
dition ; for in my youth I had formed a friendship with 
a young man, and entertained a sincere attachment for 
him to that degree that his beauty was the point of 
adoration of my eyes, and my intimacy with him as it 
were the interest on the capital of life. 

STANZA. 

It may be angels do not ; man I trow 
Ne^er did his beauty equal on this earth. 

By friendship^s self friends are forbidden now, 

For after him his like shall ne’er find birth. 

Suddenly the foot of his existence went down into the 
clay of death, and the smoke of separation arose from his 
family.^^® I watched for days at the head of his grave, 
and this is one of the many things which I uttered 
touching his loss : — 

STANZA. 

Death like a thorn transfixed thy foot. Ah ! then. 

Would that fate’s cruel sword me too had slain; 

Then I’d ne’er missed thee from thy fellow-men. 

Thou on whose dust my head is laid — in vain ! 

Dust be on it ! [thou ne’er shalt breathe again]. 

The darwesh had only just got it as a present, and I 
imagine his words partly imply that he had not had time to 
grow fond of it. 

There is a play on words here which it is altogether im- 
possible to retain in English. dudy smoke, also signifies 
anguish;'’ and the word for ^‘family” in Persian, 
diidmariy strongly resembles it. 
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STANZA. 

He who, before be slept or took repose, 

Did roses and the jasmine round him fling ; 

Revolving time has shed his beauty’s rose, 

While from his ashes now the thorns upspring. 

After separation from him, I made a determination and 
a steadfast vow that, for the remainder of my life, I would 
fold up the carpet of desire and abstain from social 
intercourse. 

STANZA. 

Pleasant were the gains of ocean, were there of the 
waves no fear ; 

Pleasant with the rose to dwell, were the thorn not lurking 
there ; 

Peacock-like I walked exulting in love’s garden yester- 
night ; ^ 

Snake-like now I writhe in anguish — she no more will 
glad my sight.” 


Story X. 

They told to one of the Arabian kings the story of 
Laila and Majnun, and of the insanity which happened 
to him, so that, although possessed of high qualities and 
perfect eloquence, he betook himself to the desert and 
abandoned the reins of choice. After commanding them 
to bring him into his presence, the king began to rebuke 
him, saying, ‘‘ What defect hast thou seen in the noble- 
ness of man’s nature that thou hast taken up the habits 
of an animal, and bidden adieu to the happiness of human 
society ? ” Majnun wept and said, 

VERSE. 

“ Oft have my friends reproached me for my love : 

The day ivill come they'll see her and approve. 


That is, by traffic in ships. 
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STANZA. 

Would that those who seek to blame me 
Could thy face, O fairest ! see ; 

Theirs would then the loss and shame be : 

While amazed, intent on thee, 

They would wound their hands while they 
Careless with the orange play : 


That the truth of the reality might testify to the appear- 
ance I claim for her ! The king was inspired with a 
desire to behold her beauty, in order to know what sort 
of person it was who was the cause of such mischief. He 
commanded, and they sought for her, and, searching 
through the Arab families, found her, and brought her 
before the king, in the court of the royal pavilion. The 
king surveyed her countenance, and beheld a person of a 
dark complexion and weak form. She appeared to him 
so contemptible that he thought the meanest of the ser- 
vants of his haram superior to her in beauty and grace. 
Majnun acutely discerned his thoughts and said, “ O 
king ! it is requisite to survey the beauty of Laila from 
the window of the eye of Majnun, in order that the 
mystery of the spectacle may be revealed to you.’" 


I have amplified those lines a little. The allusion is to 
the story of Joseph and Zulaikha, the wife of Potiphar. In the 
12th chapter of the KurTin we read, And certain women said 
publicly in the city, ‘ The nobleman’s wife asked her servant 
to lie with her ; he hath inflamed her breast with his love, and 
we perceive her to be in a manifest error.’ And when she heard 
of this subtle behaviour she sent unto them, and prepared a 
banquet for them, and she gave to each of them a knife ; and 
she said unto Joseph, ‘Come forth unto them.’ And when 
they saw him, they praised him greatly ; and they cut their 
own hands, and said, ‘ This is not a mortal,’ ” etc. 
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DISTICHS. 

Unmoved with pity thou me hear’st complain ; 

I need a comrade who can share my pain : 

The livelong day I’d then my woes recite ; 

Wood with wood joined will ever burn more bright. 

VERSE. 

What passed within my hearing of the grove, 

0 forest leaves / did ye hut learn, 

Ydd mourn with me. My friends ! tell him whom love 
Has spared, I would he did but burn 
With lover's flames ; he'd then my grief discern," 

VERSE. 

Scars may be laughed at by the sound. 

But to a fellow- sufferer reveal 
Thy anguish. Of the hornet’s wound 
What reck they who did never feel 
Its sting ? Till fortune shall bring round 
Thy woes to thee, they will but seem 
The weak illusions of a dream. 

Do not my sufferings confound 

With those of others. Caiist thou deem 
One holding salt^^‘^ can tell the pain of him 
Who has salt rubbed upon his wounded limb ? 

Story XI. 

(in VERSE.) 

A gallant youth there was and fair 
Pledged to a maid beyond compare ; 

They on the sea, as poets tell, 

Together in a whirlpool fell, 

249 jg ^ favourite comparison of Oriental poets. Rubbing 
salt on a wound is a proverbial expression with them. 
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The boatman came the youth to save — 

To snatch him from his watery grave : 

But, ’mid those billows of despair, 

He cried, My love ! my love is there ! 

Save her, oh save ! ” he said, and died ; 

But with his parting breath he cried, 

Not from that wretch love’s story hear 
Who love forgets when peril’s near.” 

Together thus these lovers died. 

Be told by him who love has tried ; 

For Sadi knows each whim and freak 
Of love, — as well its ways can speak 
As Baghdad’s dwellers Arabic. 

Hast thou a mistress ? her then prize. 

And on all others close thine eyes. 

Could Majniin and his Laila back return. 

They might love’s story from this volume learn. 



CHAPTER YI. 


ON DECREPITUDE AND OLD AGE. 


Story I. 

I was engaged in a dispute with some learned men in 
the principal mosque of Damascus. Suddenly a young 
man entered the door, and said, ‘‘ Is there any one among 
you who knows the Persian language?” They pointed 
to me. I said, ‘‘Is all well?”^"*^ He replied, “An old 
man, of a hundred and fifty years of age, is in the 
agonies of death, and says something to me in Persian, 
which is not intelligible to me. If thou wouldest be so 
kind as to trouble thyself so far as to step with me thou 
wilt be rewarded. It may be that he wants to make 
his will.” When I reached his pillow, he said this, 

M. Scmelct translates “Cola est vrai,’’ in which he appears 
to me to mistake the sense altogether. The expression 
iw-wil I'hair ast^ corresponds to our What is the matter? ” but 
I have translated it literally. A similar expression occurs in 
the 2nd hook of Kings, chapter v. verse 21, “He lighted down 
from the chariot to meet him, and said, ‘Is all well?’” Of 
M. Semelet’s MSS., one reads Miahar cliist ; and 

another, chih hhidmai ast, “ What is the 

news? ” and, “ What service can I do you ? ” 

That is, by God. 
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STANZA. 

‘‘ Metliought a few short moments I would spend 
As my soul wished ; alas ! I gasp for air. 

At the rich board, where all life’s dainties blend, 

I sate me down — partook a moment there, 

When, ah ! they bade me leave the scarcely tasted 
fare.” 

I repeated the meaning of these words to the Damascenes 
in Arabic. They marvelled at his having lived so long, 
and yet grieving for worldly life. I said to him, ^^How 
dost thou find thyself under present circumstances ? ” 
lie replied, What shall I say ? ”, 

STANZA. 

Hast thou ne’er marked his agony. 

Out from whose jaw a tooth is wrenched ? 

Then think what must his feelings be. 

Whose life, dear life, is being quenched ! ” 

I said, Dismiss from thy mind the idea of death, and 
let not thine imagination conquer thy nature ; for the 
philosophers have said, ‘ Though the constitution may be 
vigorous, we are not to rely upon it as gifted with 
perpetuity, and, though a disease may be terrible, it 
furnishes no positive proof of a fatal termination.’ If 
thou wilt give us leave, we will send for a physician, 
in order that he may use remedies for thy recovery.” 
He replied, “ Alas ! 

DISTICHS. 

The master’s bent on garnishing 
His house, which, sapped, is falling in ; 

The skilful leech, in mute despair. 

Together smites his hands as there 
He marks, like broken potsherd, lie 
The poor old man outstretched to die. 
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The old man groans in parting pain ; 

His wife the sandal rubs in vain : 

But once unpoise our nature frail, 

Nor cure nor amulet avail/’ 

Stout II. 

An old man, descanting about himself, said, I had 
espoused a young maiden, and adorned my room with 
flowers, and, sitting alone with her, fastened on her my 
eyes and my heart. Through long nights I never slept, 
but passed the time in narrating witty jests and amusing 
stories, in order to dispel her coyness, and to make her 
attached to me. Among other things, I said to her one 
night, ‘ Thy lofty fate befriended thee, and the eye of 
thy happy destiny was open, that thou hast fallen into 
the arms of an old man, prudent and acquainted with the 
world ; one who has tasted the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
experienced good and evil ; who knows what is required 
in social intercourse, and performs all the conditions of 
friendship, and who is kind and considerate, cheerful and 
gentle in his language. 

3>1STIC1IS. 

To win thy heart shall be my lot ; 

Though thou griev’st me. I’ll grieve thee not. 

Is sugar, parrot-like, thy food : 

Be thou with my life’s sweetness wooed. 

Thou hast not fallen a prey to a young man, self- conceited 
and rude, headstrong and fickle, who each moment takes 

Preparations of sandal-wood arc used by Orientals for 
rubbing the body, and are thought to be cooling and restorative. 
Thus in the Prem Sugar, p. 85, 1. 29, of my translation, Thou 
hast removed my weariness ; having met me, thou hast given to 
me cool sandal.” 
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a new whim, and changes his opinion every instant, and 
sleeps every night in a different place, and gets a new 
mistress every day. 

STANZA. 

Young men are gay and fair to see. 

But wanting in fidelity. 

Who can the bulbul true suppose, 

That, singing, flits from rose to rose ? 

But the class of old men pass their life according to the 
dictates of reason; not in those things which ignorant 
youth wishes for. 

COUPLET. 

A better than thyself seek out and prize ; 

For with one like thyself time vainly flies.’ ” 

The old man said, ‘‘I spoke much more after this fashion, 
and I imagined I had got possession of her heart, and 
secured her affections. Suddenly she heaved a cold sigh 
from a heart full of melancholy, and said, ‘ All the words 
that thou hast uttered do not weigh so much in the 
balance of my reason as that one word which I heard 
from my nurse, That to have her side pierced with an 
arrow was better for a young woman, than to have an old 
husband.’” In short, it was not possible for us to agree, 
and a separation was decided ujDon. The period of 
probation after divorce elapsed. They united her in 
the nuptial bands with a youth irascible and cross-looking, 
destitute of fortune, and on the watch for a pretext to 
quarrel. She had to endure harshness and violence, and 
to submit to annoyance and vexation, and, nevertheless. 

The period for which a woman must wait before marrying 
again, after her husband’s death, is four months and ten days. 
After divorce, she must wait three menstrual periods. This is 
to see if she be pregnant by her former husband. Vide Kamin-i 
Islam, p. 147 ; Kur’an, ch. ii. ver. 229, 235. 
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she returned thanks to heaven for her blessings, saying, 
* Praise be to God ! that I have escaped from that ex- 
cruciating torment and arrived at this blissful condition. 

COUPLET. 

Spite of thy passion and thy frowning brow. 

I’ll bear thy airs, for beautiful art thou ! 

STANZA. 

Better with thee be tortured and consume, 

Than with another Eden’s bowers possess : 

More sweet from beauty’s mouth the onion’s fume, 
Than roses from the hand of ugliness.’ ” 

Story III. 

In the country of Diyarbakr,^^^ I was the guest of an 
old man, who possessed great riches, and a handsome son. 
One night he told me that in his whole life he had never 
had but this one son. There was a tree, he said, in that 
valley to which pilgrimages were made, and whither 
persons resorted to pray for what they needed ; and that 
he, too, had wept for many nights, at the foot of that 
tree, in prayer to God, who had bestowed on him this son. 
I heard his son whisper softly to his companions, “Would 
that I knew where that tree is, that I might pray there 
for my father’s death ! ” 

STANZA. 

Long years, successive years have gone. 

Since thou didst visit at thy father’s grave ; 

What filial actions hast thou done, 

That from thy son thou should’st like worship crave ? 

Story IV. 

One day, in the pride of my youth, I had travelled 
hard, and at night stopped, much fatigued, at the foot 


Anciently called Mesopotamia. 
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of a mountain. An infirm old man, wlio followed the 
caravan, said to me, Arise! this is not a place to slumber 
in.*' I replied, How can I proceed, when I have not 
the power to stir a foot ? He rejoined,* Hast thou not 
heard that they have said, ‘ It is better to walk and rest, 
than to run and be oppressed ? ’ 

STAKZA. 

Thou who wouldst reach the halting-place, haste not ; 

Be patient ! and my counsel hear aright : 

Two courses may be sped by chargor hot ; 

The mule goes slowly, but goes day and night. 


Stoky V. 

In the circle of my acquaintance there was a sprightly 
and amiable youth, gay and soft-spoken, who had not a 
particle of melancholy in his composition, and whose 
mouth was never closed for laughter. An interval passed 
during which I did not happen to meet him. After that, 
I saw him when he had married a wife, and his children 
were growing up, and the root of his contentment was 
severed, and the rose of his desires withered. I asked 
him, What is this state of thine ? ’’ He replied, ‘‘ As 
soon as I had got boys I left off play.’' 

COUPI.ET. 

When thou art old thy pastimes put away : 

Leave frolics to the young and mirthful play. 

DISTICHS. 

The youth’s gay humour seek not from the old 
The stream returns not which has onward rolled. 

Not so elastic bends the yellow corn 

As the young blade before the breeze of morn. 
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STANZA. 

Youtli’s circling hours have passed for aye away ; 

Ah me ! alas that that gay time is spent ! 

The lion feels his strength of paw decay ; 

Now, like a pard, with cheese-scraps I'm content. 

An aged dame had dyed her locks of grey ; 

Granted," I said, thy hair with silver blent 
May cheat us now ; yet, little mother ! say, 

Canst thou make straight thy hack, which time has 
bent ? " 


Stoky YI. 

One day, in the ignorance and folly of youth, I raised 
my voice against my mother. Cut to the heart, she sate 
down in a corner and said, weeping, Perhaps thou hast 
forgotten thy infancy, that thou treatest me with this 
rudeness ? " 

STANZA. 

Well said that aged mother to her son 
Whose giant arm could well a tiger slay ! 

Couldst thou remember days long past and gone, 
When in my arms a helpless infant lay, 

And know thyself that babe, thou wouldst not now 
Thus wrong me when I'm old ; an athlete thou ! " 

Story VII. 

The son of a rich miser was sick. The father's friends 
said to him, The course to be adopted is to read through 
the Kur'an from beginning to end, or to offer up a 
sacrifice. It may be that the Most High God will grant 
him recovery." He reflected for a short space, and said, 
‘‘ It is better to read the Kur’an, as it is at hand ; 
whereas the flock is at a distance." A devout person 


12 
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heard him, and said, ‘‘ He made choice of the reading, 
because the Kur’an is on the tip of his tongue, and the 
gold is in the centre of his heart/’ 

DISTICHS. 

In sooth, it is an easy task to do. 

To bow the neck ; but were alms needed too 
’Twere hard indeed. One dinar but require, 

And, like an ass, he flounders in the mire ; 

But for a chapter of the Kur an call, — 

Ask only one, he’ll gladly give thee all. 

Story VIII. 

They asked an old man why he did not marry. He 
replied, I don’t think I could fancy an old woman.” 
They rejoined, Espouse a young one, since thou hast 
substance.” ^‘JNiay,” he rejoined, ‘"when I, who am old, 
do not like old women, how is it possible for a young 
woman to like me, an old man?” 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

ON THE EFFECT OF EDUCATION. 
Story I. 

A certain vazir had a stupid son, whom he sent to a 
wise man, saying, “Instruct him; perhaps he may become 
intelligent.^’ The sage spent a long time in teaching 
him, without effect. At last he sent a person to his 
father, with this message, “This boy does not gain in 
understanding, and has driven me mad.” 

ST AN/A. 

Is our first nature such that teaching can 
Affect it, soon instruction will take root : 

But iron, which at first imperfect ran 

Forth from the furnace, who then can imbue it 

With the capacity of polish ? So 

In the seven seas wouldst thou a dog make clean ? 
When wet, ’tis fouler than it erst has been. 

fexORY II. 

A philosopher was advising his children as follows : 
“Dear to me as life! acquire knowledge; for there is 

255 Orientals delight in the number seven. One list of 
the seven seas comprises the Chinese, the Indian, the Persian, 
the Ecd Sea, the Mediterranean, the Caspian, and the Euxinc. 
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no reliance to be placed in worldly possessions, either of 
land or money. You cannot take rank abroad with you ; 
and silver and gold on a journey occasion risk, and either 
the thief may carry it off at one swoop, or the owner 
will gradually expend it : but knowledge is an ever- 
springing fountain, and a source of enduring wealth, and 
if an accomplished person ceases to be wealthy it matters 
not, for his knowledge is wealth existing in his mind 
itself. Wherever the accomplivshed man goes he is 
esteemed, and is seated in the place of honour, while the 
man without accomplishments has, go where he will, to 
pick up scraps and endure raps. 

COUPLET. 

' Tis hard t’ obey for those who have borne rule, 

Or fortune’s minions in rough ways to school. 

STANZA. 

In Syria once commotions so arose 

That discord shook each person from his hearth. 

Eftsoons the king his vazirship bestows 

On peasants’ sons, wise, though of lowly birth : 

The vazir’s dullard children in their stead, 

Through town and hamlet humbly beg their bread. 

COUPLET. 

Learn what thy father knew, if thou wouldst hold 

His place. In ten days thou wilt spend his gold.” 

Story III. 

A learned man had the education of a king’s son, and 
used to beat him unmercifully, and scold him incessantly. 
The boy, unable to endure it, complained to his father, 
and removed his dress from his body, which was aching 
with blows. The father’s heart was troubled, and, sending 
for the instructor, he said, Thou dost not think it right 
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to treat tlie children of any one of my subjects with such 
cruelty and harshness as thou shewest to my son. What 
is the reason of this ? ’’ He replied, All persons ought 
to speak with reflection, and act with propriety : but this 
is especially requisite for kings, for whatever comes from 
their hand or lips, will assuredly be the common topic of 
conversation ; while the words and actions of common 
people have not so much weight. 

STANZA. 

A hundred evil acts the poor may do, 

Their comrades of the hundred know but one ; 

But region after region permeates through 
One evil action by a monarch done. 

Wherefore, in correcting the manners of princes, we 
ought to use greater strictness than in reference to others. 

STANZA. 

They who in youth to manners ne’er attend, 

Will in advancing years small gain acquire : 

Wood, while ’tis green, thou mayst at pleasure bend ; 
When dry, thou canst not change it save by fire. 

COITPI.ET. 

Surely green branches thou tnayst render straight ; 

TK attempt to straighten dry wood comes too late.^^ 

The king approved of the sage counsel of the master, and 
of the maimer in which he had spoken, and bestowed on 
him a robe of honour and rich presents, at the same time 
advancing him to a higher rank. 

Story IV. 

I saw, in Africa, a schoolmaster of a sour countenance 
and harsh address, ill-natured, cruel, mulish and intem- 
perate ; such that the very sight of him dispelled the 
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pleasure of Muslims, and whose reading of the Kur’an 
threw a gloom over men’s hearts. A multitude of fair 
hoys and young maidens were surrendered to his cruel 
grasp, who neither dared to laugh, nor durst venture on 
conversing. Sometimes he would box the silver cheeks 
of the latter, and put the crystal legs of the former in the 
stocks. In short, I heard that people came to the know- 
ledge of some of his disloyal acts, on which they beat 
him, and expelled him, and gave his school to a man of 
conciliating temper — a pious, good and meek person, who 
never uttered a word but when compelled, and never said 
anything which could distress any one. The children 
forgot the awe they had been wont to feel for their 
former master, when they saw that the present one 
possessed the qualities of an angel, and became demons 
to each other, and, depending on his mildness, abandoned 
study, and spent the chief part of their time in play, and, 
without finishing their copies, broke their tablets on each 
other’s heads. 

COUPLET. 

When the schoolmaster gentle is and sweet. 

The boys will play at leap-frog in the street. 

Two weeks after, I passed by the door of the mosque, 
and saw there the former master, whom they had pacified 
and reinstated in his former ofiice. I was sadly vexed, 
and uttering the deprecatory formula, “There is no power 
but in God,” I said, “Why have they a second time 
made Iblis the instructor of angels ? ” An old man, 
who knew the world, heard me, and said, “ Hast thou not 
heard that they have said : 

DISTICHS. 

^ A monarch sent his son to school, and placed 
A silver tablet round his neck, where, traced 
In gold, appeared — “ The fondness of thy sire 
Will harm thee more than the schoolmaster’s ire ? ^ 
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Story V. 

The son of a religious personage acquired incalculable 
riches by the bequest of his uncles. He began to indulge 
in licentiousness and impiety, and entered on a course of 
extravagance. In short, there was no sinful or criminal 
action that he failed to commit, nor intoxicating liquor 
that he abstained from drinking. At last I said to him, 
by way of admonition, O my son ! income is a passing 
current, and pleasure a revolving mill. In other words, 
a prodigal expenditure is safe only for one who has a 
permanent and settled revenue. 

STANZA. 

Hast thou no income — then thy wants restrain ; 

For ever sing the boatmen merrily : 

‘ If on the mountain -summits fell no rain, 

One year would make the Tigris channel dry.’ 

Betake thyself to a rational and moderate life, and give 
up thy follies; for, when thy wealth is exhausted, thou wilt 
have to endure hardship, and wilt suffer remorse.” The 
youth, seduced by the delights of music and wine, was 
deaf to my advice, and rejected my counsel, saying, “It 
is opposed to the opinion of the wise to disturb, by fore- 
bodings of death, the pleasures of this transitory life. 

DISTICHS. 

Through fear of ill should fortune’s favourites 
Make for themselves ills that are premature ? 

Be happy thou in whom my heart delights ! 

Nor thus to-day to-morrow’s pangs endure. 

Much less should I do as thou sayest, I who hold the 
highest rank for generosity, and have made a compact 
to be liberal, and the fame of whose munificence is blazed 
abroad among all classes. 
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DISTICHS. 

Whom mankind with the name of ^ Generous^ grace 
Must on his dirams no restriction place : 

When our good fame pervades the public street, 

We must no suitor with denial meet/’ 

I saw that he did not accept my advice, and that my 
warm breath made no impression on his cold iron. I left 
off counselling him, and turned away from his society. 
I seated myself in the corner of security, and put in 
practice that saying of the sages, which they have uttered: 
“ Convey to them that which it behoves thee to say, and then, 
if they receive it not, tvhat does it concern thee ? ” 

VEUSE. 

What though thou know’st they will not hearken, still 
Thy warning counsel give — ’tis best. 

Soon shalt thou see the man of headstrong will 
With his two legs by fetters pressed ; 

Smiting his hands, he cries, in accents shrill. 

To hearken to the sage is best.” 

After some time, what I had anticipated as to his 
downfall, came to pass, for he had to sew rag to rag and 
beg scrap by scrap. My heart was pained at his wretched 
state. I thought it unkind, in his then condition, to 
irritate and scatter salt on the wound of the poor man by 
reproaches ; but I said to myself, 

DISTICHS. 

The profligate, in pleasure’s ecstacy. 

Dreads not the coming day of poverty : 

Trees that in summer fruits profusely bear, 

Stand, therefore, leafless in the wintry air.” 

The first and fourth lines are freely rendered. The literal 
translation of the first is, ^‘Whoever has hecome an ensign hy 
his liberality and bounty ; ” and of the fourth, “ Thou canst not 
close the door on any face.”^ 
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Stoky VI. 

A king Handed over hm son to a teacher, and said, 

This is my son ; educate him as one of thine own sons.” 
The preceptor spent some years in endeavouring to teach 
him without success, while his own sons were made perfect 
in learning and eloquence. The king took the preceptor 
to task, and said, ‘‘Thou hast acted contrary to thy agree- 
ment, and hast not been faithful to thy promise.” He 
replied, 0 King ! education is the same, but capacities 
differ.” 

STANZA. 

Silver and gold ’tis true in stones are found ; 

Yet not all stones the precious metals bear : 
Canopus shines to earth’s most distant bound ; 

But here gives leather — scented leather thcre.-^^ 

Stoiiy VII. 

I have heard of an old doctor who said to a pupil, ‘‘ If 
the minds of the children of men were as much fixed on 
the Giver of subsistence as they are on the subsistence 
itself, they would rise above the angels,” 

STANZA. 

Thou wast by God then not forgotten when 
Thou wast a seed — thy nature in suspense ; 

He gave thee soul and reason, wisdom, ken, 

Beauty and speech, reflection, judgment, sense ; 

He on thy hand arrayed thy fingers ten, 

And thy arms fastened to thy shoulders. Whence 

Canst thou then think, O thou most weak of men ! 

He’d be unmindful of thy subsistence ? 

2” That is, the light of Canopus in one place causes the 
leather to be perfumed (a strange notion!), in another leaves 
it in its common state. 
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Story VIII. 

I saw an Arab wbo was saying to bis son, 0 my son ! 
thou wilt he asked, in the day of resurrection, What hast thou 
acquired ? not, From ivhom hast thou sprung ? or, in 
other words, they will demand of thee an account of thy 
actions, not of thy pedigree. 

STANZA. 

The pall suspended o’er the Kabah’s shrine 
Not from the yellow worm^"^'^ derives its fame ; 

But it has dwelt some days near the Divine, 

And therefore do men venerate its name. 

Story IX. 

Philosophers tell us, in their writings, that scorpions 
are not engendered in the same way as other animals, but 
that they devour the entrails of their mothers, rend their 
bellies, and go forth to the desert ; and the skins which 
men see in the holes of scorpions are the vestiges which 
are thus left. I mentioned this extraordinary circum- 
stance to an eminent personage. He said, ‘‘ My heart 
testifies to the truth of this legend, and it can hardly be 
otherwise ; for since, when little, they behave thus to 
their mothers and fathers, they are, consequently, so 
pleasant and beloved when they grow old.” 

STANZA. 

This counsel to his son a father gave : 

‘‘ Dear youth ! to recollect these words be thine, — 

Who for their kinsmen no aficction have, 

On them the star of fortune ne’er will shine.” 

This sentence, being in Arabic, is afterwards explained in 
Persian, which gives the appearance of tautology in English. 

The silk- worm. 
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WITTICISM. 

They said to a scorpion, Why dost thou not come abroad 
in winter ? He replied, What respect is shewn to me 
in summer, that I should shew myself in winter also ? 

Story X. 

The wife of a darwesh was pregnant, and her time was 
completed. The darwesh, throughout his life, had never 
had a son. He said, If God (may He be honoured and 
glorified !) gives me a son, I will bestow on my brethren 
all that I possess, with the exception of the garb I wear/’ 
It happened that his wife did bear a son. He made 
rejoicings, and, in accordance with his vow, prepared an 
entertainment for his friends. After some years, when I 
returned from travelling in Syria, I jjassed by the quarter 
where that darwesh resided, and inquired as to his cir- 
cumstances. They replied, ^‘He is in the Government 
prison.” I asked the cause. They told me that his son 
had drunk intoxicating liquors, and raised an uproar, and, 
after shedding a man’s blood, had fled the city ; and that, 
on account of this, they had put a chain round his father’s 
neck and heavy fetters on his feet. I exclaimed, It was 
this calamitous monster whom he besought God to grant 
to him.” 

stanza. 

Wise friend ! ’tis better that the fruitful bride 
In parturition should a serpent bear 
Rather than sons (for thus the wise decide) — 

Sons who respond not to a father’s care. 

Story XI. 

One year a quarrel arose among the pilgrims who were 
going on foot to Makkah. I also happened to be making 
the journey on foot. We fell upon one another tooth and 
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nail with a vengeance, and did all that could be possibly 
expected from lewd fellows and combatants. I heard 
one who sate in a litter say to his companion, Passing 
strange ! the ivory pawn, on completing its traverse 
of the chess-board, becomes a queen, that is to say, it 
becomes better than it was, and the foot-pilgrims to 
Makkah have crossed the desert and become worse ! 

STANZA. 

Go, tell for me the pilgrims who offend 

Their brother men, and cruel would them flay. 

To them none can the pilgrim’s name extend ; 

The patient camel earns it more than they, 

Who feeds on thorns, nor does his task gainsay. 

Stouy XII. 

A Hindi! was teaching the art of making fireworks. A 
sage said to him : For thee, with thy house of reeds, 
this sport is out of all rule.” 

COUPLET. 

Speak not until thou knowest speech is best, 

Nor that of which the answer is unblest. 

Story XIII. 

A fellow had a pain in his eyes, and went to a farrier, 
saying, ‘^Give me medicine.” The farrier applied to his 
eyes the remedies he was in the habit of using for 
animals, and blinded him, on which he complained to the 
magistrate, who pronounced that he could not recover 
damages ; “ For,” said he, “ if this fellow had not been 
an ass, he would not have consulted a farrier.” The 
moral of the story is, that whoever commits an affair of 

There is a very good pun between aj\ ^Gvory,” and 
hdj) ‘‘pilgrimage to Makkah,” which cannot be retained 
in English. 
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importance to an inexperienced person will smart for it, 
and, in addition, will be considered an imbecile by persons 
of intelligence. 

STANZA. 

Tbe prudent man of clear intelligence 

Not to tbe mean will weighty things commit : 

Mat-makers weave, ’tis true, yet, hast thou sense, 
Thou’lt not think weaving silk robes for them fit. 

Stouy XIV. 

A certain great man had an amiable son, who died. 
They asked the father what they should write on his 
grave-stone. He replied, ‘^The verses of the Holy Book 
are too venerable and sacred to be written on such places, 
where they may be effaced by the weather, and tlie 
trampling of men^s feet, and desecrated by dogs. If ye 
must write something, these two couplets will suffice : — 

STANZA. 

Ah me ! when in the garden freshly green 

Upsprang the verdure, how my heart was gay ! 

Wait, friend ! till spring renascent tints the scene. 
And mark young rosebuds blossom from my clay. 

Story XV. 

A holy man passed by a wealthy personage, and ob- 
served that he had tightly bound one of his slaves hand 
and foot, and was engaged in torturing him. He said, 
‘‘ 0 son ! God (may He be honoured and glorified ! ) has 
placed in bondage to thee a creature like thyself, and 
given thee the superiority over him ; thank God Most 
High, therefore, for His blessings, and do not allow thyself 
to treat him with such cruelty. Beware, lest to-morrow, 
in the day of resurrection, this slave be better than thee, 
and thou carry off disgrace. 
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DISTICHS. 

Not over ireful with thy servant he, 

Nor plague his heart, nor practise tyranny. 

Thou with ten dirams didst him purchase, true ! 

Not thine the Power from whence his breath he drew’. 

Soon must thou anger, rule, and pride resign : 

There is a Lord whose sway surpasses thine. 

Thou’rt master of Arslan and Aghush^^^ yet ; 

Beware, lest thine own Master thou forget.'^ 

It is related of the Prophet (on whom be peace !) that he 
said, that the bitterest of all regrets will be when they 
transport the good slave to paradise and convey the 
impious master to hell. 

STANZA. 

Not Against the slaves that in thy service bow 
Page thou without restraint, or madly chafe : 

In the last day of reckoning wouldst thou 

Mark, wuth shamed soul and agonised brow. 

The master fettered and the bondsman safe ? 

Stoky XVI. 

In a certain year I journeyed from Balkh with some 
Syrians, and the load was replete with peril from robbers. 
A young man accompanied us as guide, skilled in the use 
of the buckler and the bow, trained to arms, and of 
prodigious strength, so that ten powerful men could not 
string his bow, nor the greatest athletes in the world 
bring his back to the ground ; but he had been delicately 
brought up, and reared in indulgence, and had neither 
seen the world nor travelled. The thundering drum of 
the warrior had not reached his ears, nor the flash of the 
horseman’s scymitar glittered in his eyes. 


Names of slaves, used generally to denote any bondsmen. 
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COUPLET. 

To a stern foe ne’er captive had he been, 

Nor iron rain of arrows round him seen. 

It happened that I and this young man were running one 
after the other. Every old wall that came in the way he 
cast down with the strength of his arm, and tore up with 
the force of his wrist all the large trees that he beheld, 
and he boastingly exclaimed, 

COUPLET. 

Where is the elephant, to sec the arms and shoulders of 
the strong ? 

The lion where, to feel the powers which to men of might 
belong ? ” 

We were thus engaged when two Hindils-^^ lifted up 
their heads from behind a rock, and seemed prepared to 
slay us. One had a stick in his hand, and tlie other a 
sling under his arm. I said to the young man, Whj" 
dost thou stop ” 

COUPLET. 

Now what thou hast of strength and courage shew ; 
For of himself to death comes on thy foe. 

I beheld the bow and arrows drop from the hand of the 
young man, and a tremor pervade his frame. 

COUPLET. 

Not all whose forceful shaft could strike a hair, 

Where warriors charge, would stand unshaken there. 

262 xiiere is little doubt that Afghanistan was, at no very 
remote mra, peopled by Indians who were driven out by the 
Afghans, and other northern tribes, and this passage seems to 
me a proof of it. Otherwise, whence could come these Hindus 
on the road between Balkli and Syria. 
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We saw no remedy but to give up our clothes and arms 
and get free with our lives. 

STANZA. 

A veteran choose for deeds of high emprise 
He the fierce lion in his noose will tame ; 

The youth may mighty be, of giant size, 

But in the fight fear will unnerve his frame : 

War to the well-trained warrior is the same 

As some nice quillet of the law is to the wise. 

Story XYII. 

T saw the son of a rich man seated at the head of his 
father’s sepulchre, and engaged in a dispute with the son 
of a poor man, and saying, “ My father’s sarcophagus is 
of stone, and the inscription coloured with a pavement of 
alabaster and turquoise bricks. What resemblance has it 
to that of thy father ? which consists of a brick or two 
huddled together, with a few handfuls of dust sprinkled 
over it.” The son of the poor man heard him, and 
answered, Peace ! for before thy father can have moved 
himself under this heavy stone, my sire will have arrived 
in paradise. This is a saying of the Prophet ; ‘ The 
death of the 'poor is rejwse.^ 

COUPLET. 

Doubtless the ass, on which they do impose 
The lightest burthen, also easiest goes. 

STANZA. 

The poor man, who the agony has borne 

Of famine’s pangs, treads lightly to the door 
Of death. While one from blessings torn — 

From luxury and ease — will grieve the more 
To lose them. This is certain. Happier he 
Whom, like a captive, death from bonds sets free, 
Than great men, whom it hurries to captivity.” 
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Story XVIII. 

I asked an eminent personage tlie meaning of this 
traditionary saying, The most malignant of thy enemies is 
the lust which abides ivithin thee.^^ He replied, ‘‘It is 
because every enemy on whom thou conferrest favours 
becomes a friend, save lust ; whose hostility increases the 
more thou dost gratify it.’^ 

STANZA. 

By abstinence, man might an angel be ; 

By surfeiting, his nature brutifies : 

Whom thou obligest will succumb to thee — 

Save lusts, which, sated, still rebellious rise. 

Story XIX. 

THE DISPUTE OF SADT WITH A PRESUMPTUOUS PRETENDER 

AS TO THE QUALITIES OF THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

I once saw seated in an assembly a person in the garb 
of a darwesh — not with the character of one — engaged 
in pouring out a disgraceful tirade, and uttering a volume 
of abuse and reproachful language against the rich. His 
discourse, moreover, had reached this point, that the hands 
of poor men are tied from doing anything, while the feet 
of rich men’s intentions are lame. 

COUPLET. 

The merciful are ever moneyless ; 

Hardhearted they who have the power to bless. 

I, who have been supported by the munificence of the 
great, disapproved of this speech. I said. “ 0 friend ! 
the rich are a revenue to the poor, and storehouses for the 
recluse ; the pilgrim’s goal ; the traveller’s refuge ; and 
the supporters of heavy burthens for the gratification of 
others. When they stretch forth their hands to their 
repast, their dependents and inferiors partake with them, 

13 
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and wliat is left of their bounty comes to the widowed 
and the old, and to their relatives and neighbours. 

VERSE. 

Offerings to God, bequests to furnish ease 
To the worn traveller, enfranchisement 
Of slaves, alms, gifts, and sacrifices — these 

Are rich men’s works. Say, when wilt thou invent 
Like merits for thyself, who canst but pray, 

With twice a hundred wanderings,^^’^ twice a day P 

If the question be to the power of doing liberal actions 
and the discharge of religious duties, they are seen to be 
possessed in a higher degree by the rich, because they 
possess wealth hallowed by the usage of giving alms, pure 
garments, a reputation intact, and a heart free from care. 
And good meals greatly facilitate worship, just as clean 
garments have no little weight in sanctifying our devo- 
tions, for what strength is there in an empty stomach, or 
what liberality in an empty hand ? How can the fettered 
feet walk, or the hungry belly bestow alms ? 

STANZA. 

The man at night uneasy sleeps, 

Who knows not how to gain to-morrow’s bread : 

The ant in summer corn upheaps ; 

’Tis thus in winter with abundance fed. 

It is certain that leisure and poverty will not combine, 
and the mind of the indigent cannot be at ease. The rich 
man hallows the evening in prayer, and the poor man 
seats himself on the look-out for his supper. The former 
will admit of no comparison with the latter. 

That is, of mind. Eoss and Gladwin translate 

parishani, difficulties, which is hardly the meaning. Semelet 
is nearer the sense with distr actions N I have altered the 
‘‘hundred’’ to “twice a hundred,” to render the line more 
forcible. 
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COUPLET. 

The rich man is with thoughts of God impressed : 

The needy is for such thoughts too distressed. 

Wherefore the worship of the former is more likely to be 
accepted, inasmuch as their minds are collected and 
attentive, not distracted and wavering ; for, as they are 
prepared with the means of subsistence, they can betake 
themselves to their devotions. The Arabians say, ‘ Ood 
defeMd me from humiliating poverty^ and from the neigh^ 
hourhood of one I do not love I ’ And tradition tells us 
that it was a saying of the Prophet, ‘ Poverty blackois the 
countenance in both worlds.^ My opponent replied, ‘‘Hast 
thou not heard that the Prophet (on whom be peace ! ) 
said, ^Poverty is my glory I answered, “Be silent! 
for the allusion of the Lord of the world is to the poverty 
of those who are the warriors of the battle-field of 
resignation and who receive with submission the arrows 
of destiny — not to that of those who put on the patched 
robe of the devout, and sell the scraps bestowed on them 
in charity. 

QUATRAIN. 

0 noisy drum, all emptiness within. 

How without food wilt thou thy march begin ! 

Be manly, and from cringing cease : for this 

Than thousand-beaded rosaries better is.^^^ 

A darwesh without spirituality will not pause until his 

1 have translated the last three lines rather freely. The 
literal version is, “Without provisions, what plan wilt thou 
devise at the time of marching? Turn the face of greediness 
from people, if thou art a man. Bo not turn in thy hand the 
rosary with a thousand beads.” In the second line pasich 

clearly means “a journey,” and rhymes to hlch; hut, in 
Eichardson’s Dictionary, we find only with the 

meanings “ ready, prepared, provision for a journey.” 
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poverty ends in infidelity, for overly borders on the 
denial of GodJ Moreover, without the possession of 
riches we cannot clothe the naked or exert ourselves in 
liberating the captive. Who can compare the position 
of such as we are with the dignity of the rich ? or what 
resemblance is there between the hand that gives and 
that which receives? Dost thou not perceive that the 
most glorious and most high God announces, in a clear 
passage of the Kur’an,^®^ regarding the blessings of the 
inhabitants of Paradise, that, ^ To ihem there is an assured 
alloimnce of fruits, and they are honoured in the gardens of 
Paradise ? ^ in order that thou mayest know that he who 
is occupied in gaining a subsistence is excluded from the 
happiness of this degree of holiness, and that the kingdom 
of contentment is dependant on a fixed income. 

COUPLET. 

To those athirst the whole world seems 
A spring of water — in their dreams. 

Wherever thou seest one who has endured hardship 
and tasted the bitterness of misfortune, thou wilt find 
him precipitate himself with avidity into enormities 
without fear of the consequences or dread of punishment 
in a future life, inasmuch as he discriminates not between 
things lawful and unlawful, 

STANZA. 

A dog leaps up with joy when on his head 
A clod descends — he thinks a bone to spy. 

So, when two men bear forth the coflftned dead 
Upon their shoulders, greedy miscreants eye 
The bier, and think they then a tray of meat descry. 

Hoss refers for this passage to the 28th chapter of the 
Kur’an ; hut the only verse that is at all similar in that chapter 
is V. 57, ^^a secure asylum, to which fruits of every sort are 
brought, as a provision of our bounty.’’ 

Literally, under the signet.” 
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But tlie wealthy man is regarded with an eye of favour, 
and, by the possession of that which is lawful, is preserved 
from committing that which is unlawful. But, even 
supposing that. I have not proved what I have adduced, 
nor demonstrated the truth of my arguments, I yet 
expect justice from thee. Hast thou ever seen the hand 
of a suppliant tied behind his back? or an indigent 
person imprisoned ? or the veil of chastity rent ? or the 
hand amputated at the wrist ?*^^ except by reason of 
poverty ? Driven by necessity, brave men are taken in 
the act of undermining houses, and are punished by 
having their heels bored ; and it is likely that, when the 
passions of the poor man are roused and he has not the 
means of gratifying them, he will be involved in sin. 
And it is one among the causes of the tranquillity and 
content that rich men enjoy, that they each day renew 
their youth, and each night embrace a beauty such 
that bright morn is ashamed^"^^ in her presence, and the 
graceful cypress, in modest acknowledgment of her 
superiority, finds its feet imbedded in the clay of bash- 
fulness. 

COUPLET. 

Her hands in gore of hapless lovers dipped, 

Her fingers with the ruddy jujube tipped. 

It is impossible that, in despite of the beauty of such 
countenance, they should hover round that which is 
forbidden or engage in depravities. 

2®’ The punishment for theft. 

Burglars in the East effect their entrance into the houses 
they intend to rob by mining under the walls. This is easy enough 
where, as in India, the soil is light and no one is on the alert. 

I cannot at all agree with M. Semclot’s reading of this 
passage, and infinitely prefer my own, by which the extreme 
indelicacy of the French and other editions is avoided. 

Literally j Places its hand on its heart at her beauty.” 
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COUPLET. 

A heart that Houris charmed and made its prey, 

To Yaghma^s^*^ beauties when will devious stray ? 

COUPLET. 

Who holds the dates he loves his hands between, 
Contented, pelts the clusters not, I ween. 

The majority of the necessitous stain the garment of 
chastity with sin, as those who are hungry steal bread. 

COUPLET. 

So when a ravenous cur finds meat — small care has he 
If Salih^s camel or if Dajjars^”^ ass it be. 

Many decent persons have fallen into abominable wicked- 
ness through poverty, and have given their precious 
honour to the winds of disgrace. 

COUPLET. 

With hunger abstinence will scarce remain. 

And want will wrest away devotion’s rein.” 

At the moment that I uttered these words the darwesh 
lost his hold of the reins of endurance, and he unsheathed 
the sword of his tongue and let loose the steed of eloquence 
in the plain of shamelessness, and attacked me furiously, 

UsAj Ya gh md is said to be a city of Turkestan, famous 
for its beautiful women. It also signifies ‘^prey,’^ whence 
arises an equivoque which cannot be preserved in English. 

Salih, good, just;” the Patriarch Salih, son of 
Arphaxad, who is said in the Kur’an (ch. vii.) to have been a 
prophet sent to the tribe Samvd, who inhabited Arabia 
Petrsea, and were descended from Aram, brother of Arphaxad. 
To convince them of his mission he miraculously brought a 
camel out of a rock, but they continued still in their unbelief, 
on which they were slain by the Angel Gabriel. Dajjal is 
Anti-christ, who is to appear riding on an ass and to lead men 
astray, until killed by Mahdi, the twelfth Imam, at his coming. 
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saying, ^^Thou hast employed such exaggeration in praising 
them, and talked so extravagantly on the subject, that one 
would imagine the rich to be the antidote to the poison of 
poverty, or the key of the stores of Providence. They 
are a handful of proud, arrogant, conceited, repulsive 
persons, who are taken up with their wealth and their 
luxuries, and led away by their rank and opulence, and 
who can only talk insipidly and look disdainfully. They 
treat the learned like mendicants, and reproach the poor 
with their distresses. Through the pride of their wealth 
and the assumption of their supposed dignity, they take 
their seats above all others and imagine themselves better 
than any. They never take it into their heads to notice 
any one, in ignorance of that saying which has been 
uttered by the wise, ^Whoever is inferior to others in 
devotion, but surpasses them in wealth, is outwardly rich 
but inwardly poor.’ 

COTTPLET. 

When a fool would exalt himself, for his wealth, above 
the wise, 

Though he be an ox of ambergris,^''^ him as a fool despise.” 

I replied, “Suffer not thyself to blame them, for they are 
the possessors of beneficence.” He rejoined, “ Thou hast 

M. Semelct thinks Ju mr bar darand — the reading 
of Gladwin and Gen tins — an error, and substitutes JojlJ 
sar faru darand. But surely the former expression may mean 
they lift up the head,” i.e.^ “they notice.” 

The Orientals think that ambergiis is produced hy sea- 
cows. M. Barbier tells us, “Ambergris is found in the sea on 
the coasts of India, Africa, and Brazil. It is gray striped with 
yellow, brownish, and white. It appears to be a concretion 
that, in some diseased states, is formed in whales and principally 
in their caecum.” It is a medicinal substance, rarely used 
now-a-days by the physician, but in great request among per- 
fumers, as it increases and draws out the odour of theh essences. 
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spoken wrongly, for they are the slaves of money. Of what 
use is it that they are the clouds of the month Azar^"^^ 
and do not rain on any one; or that they are the fountains 
of the sun, and yet shine on none ; and that they ride on 
the steed of power, if they will not let him go on. They 
will not move a step in God’s service, nor bestow a diram 
without making you feel painfully the obligation. They 
amass, too, their hoards drudgingly, and protect them 
grudgingly ; and the sages have said, ‘ The silver of the 
miser is disinterred when he is interred.’ 


COUPLET. 

With toil and trouble one does riches gain, 

Another comes and reaps them without pain.” 

I replied, Thou hast gained no knowledge of the parsi- 
mony of the rich save by begging ; otherwise every one 
who lays aside covetousness sees no diftcrence in the 
liberal and the miserly. The touchstone discerns what is 
gold, and the beggar knows who is stingy.” He said, ‘‘ I 
speak from experience that they place their menials at 
their gate, and commission coarse ruffians not to admit 
respectable persons, and these officials of theirs lay their 
hands on the breasts of men of knowledge and say, 
‘ There is nobody at home,’ and, in point of fact, they 
speak the truth.^*^^ 

COUPLET. 

The soulless, stingy, dull, and senseless wight, 

Bids thee go say, ‘There’s no one in,’ — ^lie’s right ! ” 

I replied, “ There is an excuse for their doing this, in 
that they are driven to extremity by the petitions of those 

According to Gladwin, “August; ” according to Eichard- 
son’s Dictionary, “ bTovember.” 

This is said as a sneer, and means that the rich are 
“nobodys,” “persons of no worth or value.” 
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who expect aid from them and are harassed by begging 
letters, and it cannot reasonably be supposed that, if the 
sand of the desert should become pearls, the eyes of 
beggars would be satisfied. 

COUPLET. 

No wealth could fill the eye of avarice, 

As dew to brim a well would ne’er suffice. 

Had Hatim Ta’I, who lived in the desert, dwelt in a city, 
he would have been driven to desperation by the impor- 
tunity of beggars, and the very clothes would have been 
torn off his back,” The darwesh said, I pity^^ their 
' condition.” I replied, Not so ; thou enviest their 
wealth.” We were disputing thus and mutually opposed; 
when he advanced a pawn I endeavoured to repel it, and 
when he called out chock to my king I covered it with 
the queen, until he had spent all the coin of his wit and 
discharged all the arrows of the quiver of argument. 

STANZA. 

Beware, lest at that speaker’s onset, who 
Has but a borrowed and a vain tirade, 

Thou should’ st thy shield fling down. Keep thyself true 
To faith and virtue, and be not afraid 
Of empty posts with arms above the door displayed. 

At length he had not a word to say and was utterly 
overthrown by me. Ho then became outrageous and 
began to talk at random. It is the way with the ignorant 
that, when inferior to an opponent in argument, they 
betake themselves to violence. As, when the idol- 
worshipper Azur could not succeed with his son*^’'^ in 
argument, he rose up to attack him, for God most High 

« 

A sneer. 

Literally^ They shake the chain of enmity.” 

Abraham. 
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has said, Of a truth if thou wilt not yield this point, then 
I will stone theeJ^ He began to abuse me and I answered 
him in the same strain. He seized my collar and I his 
chin. 

STANZA. 

O’er him I tumbled, he o’er me, 

A crowd with laughter us pursued. 

And wondered at our colloquy 

With fingers in their mouths fast glucd.^®® 

In short we carried our dispute before the Kazi, and 
agreed to abide by his just decision, so that the judge of 
the Musalman might examine as to what was best, and 
pronounce on the points of difference between the rich 
and the poor. 

When the KazI beheld our faces and heard our address, 
he allowed his head to sink down into his vest in medita- 
tion, and, after much reffection, raised it and said, 0 
thou ! who hast extolled the rich and thought fit to 
speak with severity of the poor, know that wherever there 
is a rose there is a thorn, and with wine is intoxication, 
and over a treasure is coiled a serpent, and where there 
are royal pearls there are also devouring monsters. So 
over the enjoyments of the world impends the terror of 
death, and between the blessings of Paradise intervenes 
a wall of difficulties.^®^ 

COUPLET. 

Who would have friends, a foe’s hate must sustain, 
Linked are snakes, gold ; thorns, flowers ; joy and pain. 

Seest thou not that in the garden are found together 
musk- willows and dry logs? so, too, among the rich 
are those who are thankful and unthankful, and among 
the poor are the patient and impatient. 

The Oriental way of denoting surprise is to bite the finger. 

Vide Kur’an, ch. vii., v. 47, ed. Maracci. 
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COUPLET. 

Could every hailstone to a pearl be turned, 

Pearls in the mart like oyster shells were spurned. 

The beloved of the Almighty (may He be honoured and 
glorified ! ) are the rich who have the humility of the 
poor, and the poor who have the magnanimity of the 
rich ; and the prince of rich men is he who compas- 
sionates the poor, and among the poor men he is the 
best who depreciates the rich least. God most High has 
said, ‘ Whosoever triisteth in God, He is sufficient for himd’^ 
The KazI then turned the face of rebuke from me towards 
the darwesh, and said, 0 thou ! who hast said that the 
rich are absorbed in forbidden enjoyments and intoxicated 
with profane delights ; it is true that there are a number 
of persons such as thou hast said, deficient in liberality 
and unthankful for their blessings, who gather money 
and hoard it, and who enjoy it but give none away. If, 
for example, the rain should not fall, or a deluge over- 
whelm the world, in the security of their own abundance 
they would not ask after the poor man nor fear the Most 
High God. 

COUPLET. 

What though another die of want ? my bread 
Fails not : to water-fowls floods cause no dread. 

COUPLET. 

Borne aloft in camel-litters, what, I f ray, do women care 
For the tired ffilgrim struggling through the sand-heaps 
drifted there ? 

COUPLET. 

The base whoVe saved their own vile wrappers cry, 

‘ What matters though the universe should die ? ’ 

There are persons of the character I have described ; 
but there is another numerous body who prepare a 
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hospitable table and proclaim a liberal invitation, and 
whose countenances expand with affability while they in 
this manner pursue the path of fame and divine acceptance, 
and thus enjoy both this present world and a future 
recompense. Of these is his Majesty the King of the 
world, the aided by God, the victorious and triumphant over 
his enemies, the holder of the reins of the human race, 
defender of the passes of Islam, heir to the throne of Sulaimdn, 
the most fist of the monarchs of the age, Muzaffaru^ d-^din 
Abu Baler bin Sad bin Zangi (may God prolong his days 
and grant victory to his banners ! ) 

STANZA. 

No sire e’er showed such kindness to his child 
As thy all-bounteous hand hath heaped on man. 

Heaven on this world with favouring mercy smiled, 
And by its Providence thy reign began.” 

When the Kazi had extended his discourse thus far, and 
had urged the steed of his rhetoric beyond the limits of 
our expectation, we acquiesced in the necessity of obeying 
his decree, overlooked what had passed, and, banishing 
our past differences, entered on the road of reconciliation ; 
and, in amends for what we had mutually done, bowed 
our heads at each other’s feet and kissed each other’s head 
and faces. The discord ceased and our enmity terminated 
in peace, and our disagreement concluded with these two 
couplets : 

STANZA. 

Complain not, darwesh ! of vicissitude : 

Hapless if in such train of thought thou die ! 

And thou, rich man ! while yet thou art endued 
With a kind heart and riches, gratify 
Thyself and others : thus on earth make sure 
Of joys ; and thy reward in heaven secure. 
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CHAPTER YITI. 

ON THE DUTIES OF SOCIETY. 

Maxim I. 

Riches are for the sake of making life comfortable, not 
life for the sake of amassing riches. I asked a wise man, 
Who is fortunate and who unfortunate ? ’’ He replied, 
The fortunate is he who sowed and reaped ; the un- 
fortunate he who died and abandoned.^’ 

COUPLET. 

Not for that worthless one a prayer afford. 

Who life in hoarding spent — ne’er spent his hoard. 

Maxim II. 

The holy Miisa (Peace be on him!) advised Karun,-^^ 
saying, “ Do good unto others, as God has done good unto 
thee ! ” He did not listen, and thou hast heard his end. 

STANZA. 

He who by wealth no good deeds has upstored, 

For it has marred his future destiny. 

Wouldst thou derive advantage from thy hoard ? 

Do good to others, as God has to thee. 

I have transposed Wurd wa klsht, as it is 

evident that hishV'^ is put last only to rhyme with 
hisM. 

Kur’an, chap, xxviii., page 296, 1. 6. Sale’s Translation. 
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The Arabs say, good, and do not speak of it, and 

assuredly thy kindness will he recompensed to thee ; ” that is 
to say, “ Give and be liberal, and do not impute the 
obligation, and the benefit will revert to thee.’’ 

STANZA. 

Where’er the tree of gracious deeds takes root, 

Its towering top and branches reach the sky : 

Do not, if thou wouldst wish to taste its fruit, 

By boasting of those deeds, the axe apply. 

STANZA. 

Thank God that He vouchsafes to succour thee, 

And has not left thee void of grace. 

Thou serv’st the king — well ! do not boastful be, 

But rather thankful for thy place. 

Maxim III. 

Two men have laboured fruitlessly and exerted them- 
selves to no purpose. One is the man who has gained 
wealth without enjoying it ; the other he who has ac- 
quired knowledge but has failed to practise it. 

DISTICHS. 

How much soe’er thou learn’ st, ’tis all vain ; 

Who practise not, still ignorant remain. 

A quadruped, with volumes laden, is 
No whit the wiser or more sage for this : 

How can the witless animal discern. 

If books be piled on it ? or wood to burn ? 

Maxim IV. 

Science is for the cultivation of religion, not for worldly 
enjoyments. 

COUPLET. 

Who makes a gain of virtue, science, lore, 

Is one who garners up, then burns his store. 
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Maxim V. 

A learned man who does not restrain his passions is 
like a blind man holding a torch ; he guides others hut not 
himself. 

COUPJ.ET. 

Who life has wasted without doing aught, 

His gold has squandered, and has purchased nought. 

Maxim VI. 

A country is adorned by wise men, and religion is 
perfected by the virtuous. Kings stand more in need of 
the counsel of the wise, than wise men do of propinquity 
to kings. 

STANZA. 

King ! let my words with thee find grace ; 

My book than this can nought more sage advise : 

The wise alone in office place ; 

Though office truly little suits the wise. 

Maxim VII. 

Three things lack permanency, uncombined with three 
other things : wealth without trading ; learning without 
instruction ; and empire without a strict administration 
of justice. 

STANZA. 

By courteous speech, politeness, gentleness. 
Sometimes thou maycst direct the human will : 

Anon by threats ; for it oft profits less 
With sugar twice a hundred cups to fill, 

Than from one colocynth its bitters to distil. 

The other translators take '^controversy^’ to be the mean- 
ing of ^ J dirusat ; I confess I am at a loss for authority to 
justify this sense. But the meaning I have given above is 
simple enough : — If the learned do not teach others, learning 
must soon come to an end. 
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Maxim VIII. 

To shew pity to tlie bad is to oppress tbe good, and to 
pardon oppressors is to tyrannise over the oppressed. 

COUPLET. 

When thon to base men giv’st encouragement, 

Thou shar’st their sins, since thou them aid h'iist lent. 

Maxim IX. 

No reliance can be placed on the friendship of princes, 
nor must we plume ourselves on the sweet voices of 
children, since that is changed by a caprice, and these by 
a single slumber. 

COUPLET. 

On the mistress of a thousand hearts, do not thy love 
bestow ; 

But if thou wilt, prepare eftsoons her friendship to forego. 

Maxim X. 

Beveal not to a friend every secret that thou possessest. 
How knowest thou whether at some time he may not 
become an enemy? Nor inflict on thy enemy every 
injury that is in thy power, perchance he may some day 
become thy friend. Tell not the secret that thou wouldest 
have continue hidden to any person, although he may be 
worthy of confidence ; for no one will be so careful of thy 
secret as thyself. 

STANZA. 

Better be silent, than thy purpose tell 
To others ; and enjoin them secresy. 

0 dolt ! keep back the water at the well. 

For the swollen stream to stop thoult vainly try. 

In private, utter not a single word 

Which thou in public wouldst regret were heard. 

Maxim XI. 

A weak enemy who submits and makes a shew of 
friendship, does so only with the intention of becoming 
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more dangerous ; and they have said, There is no 
reliance to be placed in the friendship of friends ; how 
much less in the professions of enemies ! Whosoever 
despises a small enemy is like him who is careless about 
a little fire. 

STANZA. 

To-day extingiiisli, if thou can’st, the fire, 

Which for its victims will a world require, 

If not arrested. And ere yet his bow 
Be strung, thy arrow should transfix the foe. 

Maxim XII. 

Let thy words between two foes be such that if they 
were to become friends thou wouldest not be ashamed. 

DISTICJHS. 

Like fire is strife betwixt two enemies : 

The luckless mischief-maker wood supplies. 

Struck with (confusion and ashamed is he, 

If e’er the two belligerents agree. 

Can we in this aught rational discern — 

To light a fire which will ourselves first burn ? 

STANZA. 

In talk with friends speak soft and low. 

Lest thy bloodthirsty foernan thee should hear : 

A wall may front thee — true ! but dost thou know 
If there be not behind a listening ear ? 


Maxtm XIII. 

Whoever comes to an agreement with the enemies of 
his friends, does so with the intention of injuring the 
latter. 

COUPLET. 

Eschew that friend, if thou art wise, 

Who consorts with thy enemies. 
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Maxim XIV. 

When, in transacting business, thou art in doubt, make 
choice of that side from which the least injury will result. 

COUPI.ET. 

Keply not roughly to smooth language, nor 

Contend with him who knocks at peace’s door. 

Maxim XV. 

As long as a matter can be compassed by money, it is 
not right to imperil life. The Arabs say, ‘‘ The sword is 
the last resource,’^ 

(:OUPJ.ET. 

When thou hast failed in every known resource, 

Then to the sword ’tis right to have recourse. 

Maxim XVI. 

Compassionate not the weakness of a foe, for were he 
to become powerful he would have no pity on thee.^^^ 

COUPLET. 

Twist not thy moustaches boastful, nor with pride thy 
wciik foe scan : 

Every bone contains some marrow, every garment cloaks 
a man. 

APOPHTHEGM. 

He who slays a bad man, rids mankind of annoyance 
from him, and the man himself from an increase of 
punishment [which his future misdeeds would have 
merited] from God (may lie be honoured and glorified ! 

Those maxims are a very good index of Oriental feeling ; 
and all who know the East will admit that they are most 
religiously observed. 

An unlucky maxim for a criminal. So, in taking off his 
head, you are in fact consulting not only the public weal, but 
the welfare of the criminal himself. 
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STANZA. 

Pity is commendable — tbat we own ; 

Yet on the tyrant’s wound no ointment place. 

He that has mercy to a serpent shown, 

Has acted cruelly to Adam’s race. 

Maxim XVII. 

To act in accordance with an enemy’s advice i^ foolish, 
but it is permissible to liear it, in order to do the opposite, 
for that will be exactly the ri^ht course. 

BISTICHS. 

Beware of what thy foeman bids thee do, 

Lest on thy knees thou smite thy hands, and grieve. 
Straight as a dart may be the road — ’tis true — 

He points to ; yet ’twere better it to leave, 

Maxim XVIII. 

Anger that has no limit causes terror, and unseasonable 
kindness does away with respect. Be not so severe as to 
cause disgust, nor so lenient as to make peojile presume. 

DISTieilS. 

Sternness and gentleness are best combined : 

The leech both salves and scarifies, you find. 

The sage is not too rigorous, nor yet 
Too mild, lest men their awe of him forget : 

He seeks not for himself too high a place ; 

Nor will himself too suddenly abase. 

DISTICHS. 

Once to his sire a shepherd said, 0 Sage ! 

Teach me one maxim worthy of thy age.” 

‘^Use gentleness,” he said, ‘‘yet not so much, 

That the wolf be emboldened thee to clutch.” 

Maxim XIX. 

Two persons are the foes of a state and of religion ; a king 
without clemency, and a religious man without learning. 
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COUPLET. 

Ne’er to that king may states allegiance own, 

Who bows not humbly at th’ Almighty’s throne. 

Maxim XX. 

A king ought not to indulge his resentment against 
his enemies to such an extent as to shake the confidence 
of his friends ; for the fire of wrath falls first on the 
wrathful man himself, and after, its flame may or may 
not reach the enemy. 

DISTICIIS. 

It suits not Adam’s children, earthly-born, 

T’ indulge in pride, ferocity, and scorn. 

When I behold in thee such heat and ire, 

I cannot think thee sprung from earth, but fire. 

STANZA. 

In Bailkan^^*^ once a devotee I saw. 

From folly purge me by thy words,” I said. 

Go ! ” he replied, thou who art skilled in law. 

Be as earth humble, or what thou hast read 
Might in the earth as well be buried.” 

MaXIm 288 XXI. 

The wicked man is overtaken in the grasp of an enemy 
from whose torturing clutches he can never escape, go 
where he will. 

COUPLET. 

Though bad men seek in heaven to flee from ill, 

E’en there their vices will pursue them still. 

A city in Armenia Major, near the ports of the Caspian Sea. 
This is headed mutayahah, “pleasantry,” as the 

next is jcj pand, “advice,” as others are mula^afah, 

“facetiae,” and tamhih, “admonition;” hut, as it is 

difficult to see how these differ from hilcmat, and from 

one another, I have rendered them all “ Maxim.” 
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Maxim XXII, 

When thou seest discord arise among the forces of the 
enemy, take courage ; and when they are united beware 
then of rout. 

SI'ANZA, 

Go ! with thy friends sit free from care, 

If thou thy foes shouldst see with discord rent. 

But if thou mark’st agreement there, 

Go string thy bow, thyself prepare, 

And pile thy missiles on the battlement. 

Maxim XXIII. 

When an enemy has tried every expedient in vain, he 
will pretend friendship, and then, by this pretext, 
execute designs which no enemy could have effected. 

Maxim XXIV. 

Crush the serpent’s head with the hand of an enemy, 
which must result in one of two good things. If the 
latter be successful, thou hast killed a snake ; and if the 
former, thou hast freed thyself from an enemy. 

eOUPJ.KT. 

Though thy foe be feeble, be not in the battle void of 
care ; 

He will dash the lion’s brains out when he’s driven to 
despair. 

Maxim XXV. 

When thou knowest tidings that will pain the heart of 
any one, be silent, so that another may be the fii’st to 
convey them. 

There is a play on words here, which I have not been able 
to preserve in English. jama slmdan signifies ‘^to 

be collected, united,’^ ami also, ^^to be of good cheer.’’ 

Literally^ Agitate the chain of friendship.” 
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COUPLET. 

0 niglitingale I spring’s tidings breathe, 

111 rumours to the owls bequeath. 

Maxim XXVI. 

Do not acquaint a king with the treason of any one, 
unless when thou art assured that the disclosure will meet 
with his fall approval, else thou art but labouring for thy 
own destruction. 

COUPLET. 

Then, only then, to speak intend 
When speaking can eflect thy end. 

Maxim XXYII. 

He who gives advice to a conceited man is himself in 
need of counsel. 

Maxim XXVIII. 

Be not caught by the artifice of a foe, nor purchase 
pride of a flatterer ; for the one has set the snare of 
hypocrisy, and the other has opened the mouth of 
greediness. The fool is puffed up with flattery, like a 
corpse whose inflated heels appear plump. 

STANZA. 

Heed not the flatterer’s fulsome talk, 

He from thee hopes some trifle to obtain ; 

Thou wilt, shouldst thou his wishes baulk. 

Two hundred times as much of censure gain. 

Maxim XXIX. 

Until some one points out to an orator his defects, his 
discourse will never be amended. 

COUPLET. 

To vaunt of one’s own speaking is not meet, 

At fools’ approval and one’s own conceit. 
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Maxim XXX, 

Every one thinks his own judgment perfect, and his 
own son beautiful. 

VERSE. 

A Jew and Musalman once so contended 

That laughter seized me as their contest grew. 

The true believer thus his cause defended : 

Is this bond false, then may I die a Jew ! 

The Jew replied : ‘‘By Moses’ books I vow that 
’Tis true, or else a Musalman am I ! ” 

So from earth’s face were Wisdom’s self to fly, 

Not one could be amongst us found t’ allow that 
lie judgment lacked, or himself stultify. 

Maxim XXXI. 

Ten men can eat at one board, but two dogs cannot 
satisfy themselves at one carcase. The greedy man con- 
tinues to hunger, though a world supply his wants ; and 
the contented man is satisfied with a crust. 

COUPLET. 

A single loaf the stomach will supply ; 

But not earth’s richest gifts the greedy eye. 

DISTICILS. 

When my sire’s age had reached its latest day. 

He gave me this advice, and passed away : — 

“ Lust is a fire ; — from it thyself keep well ; 

Nor kindle ’gainst thyself the flames of Hell. 

Thou hast not patience to endure that flame, I trow ; 
With patience, as with water, quench it now.” 

Maxim XXXII, 

Whosoever does no good when he has the ability to do 
it, in the time of inability to aid others will himself suffer 
distress. 
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COUPLET. 

Ill-starred, indeed, is he who injures men : 

Is fortune adverse, he is friendless then. 

Maxim XXXIII. 

Life hangs on a single breath ; and the world of exist- 
ence is between two non-existences. Those who barter 
religion for the world are asses ; they sell Joseph and get 
what in return? Did I not covenant tvlfh you, 0 sons of 
Adam / that ye should not serve Satan ? for verily he is 
your avoived enemy, 

COUPLET. 

With thy friend thou faith hast broken at the bidding 
of thy foe : 

See with whom thou’st joined alliance, and from whom 
thou’st sought to go. 

Maxim XXXIV. 

Satan prevails not against the righteous; nor a king 
against the poor. 

DISTICIIS. 

Lend not to him who prayer neglects, thougli ho 
(xasping with want and inanition be ; 

For he who renders not to Giod Ilis due. 

What will he care for that he owes to you ? 

STAXZA. 

I’ve heard that they so temper Eastern clay^^^ 

That they in forty years one cup prepare : 

Hundreds arc made in Baghdad in a day. 

And hence the lowness of the price they bear. 

The other translators render ldialc~i mashrih, 

in the land of the East,” dans le pays d’Orient,” etc. ; but 
surely the translation I have given is at least as defensible. 
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VERSE. 

The young bird from its egg comes forth and meets at 
once its fate, 

While infant man is destitute of reason and of sense : 
Too soon matured the first arrives at nothing high or great; 

The second with slow steps attains a proud pre-eminence. 
Crystal is everywhere beheld, and hence contemned its 
state ; 

But since the ruby’s rarely found, its worth’s the 
consequence. 

Maxim XXXV. 

Affairs succeed by patience ; and he that is hasty 
falleth headlong. 

DTSTicns. 

I’ve in tlie desert witb tliese eyes beheld 

The liurrying jiilgTim to the slow-stepped yield : 

The rapid courser in tlie rear remains, 

While the slow camel still its step maintains. 

Maxim XXXVI. 

There is no better ornament for the ignorant than 
silence, and did he but know this he would not be 
ignorant. 

STAXZA. 

Hast thou not perfect excellence, ’tis best 
To keep thy tongue in silence, for ’tis this 
Which sliames a man ; as lightness docs attest 
The nut is empty, nor of value is. 

STANZA. 

Once, in these words, a fool rebuked an ass, — 

‘‘ Go, thou who all thy life hast lived in vain ! ” 

A sage said to him, Blockhead ! why dost pass 
Thy time in this ? Gibes will be all thy gain. 

To learn of thee a brute no power lias : 

Learn thou of brutes in silence to remain.” 
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DISTICHS. 

Whoe’er his answer does not ponder, will, 

In most affairs, be found to answer ill ; 

Thy speech embellish with man’s sense and wit, 

Or learn in silence like a brute to sit, 

Maxim XXXVII. 

Whoever disputes with a man more wise than him- 
self, to make people think him wise, will be thought 
ignorant. 

COUPI.ET. 

When one more wise than thou begins to speak, 

Do not, tho’ skilful, to oppose him seek. 

Maxim XXXVIII. 

Whoso sits with bad men will not see aught good. 

DISTICIIS. 

With demons did an angel take his scat, 

He’d learn but terror, treason, and deceit : 

Thou from the bad wilt nothing learn but ill ; 

The wolf will ne’er the furrier’s office fill. 

Maxim XXXIX. 

Divulge not the secret faults of men ; for at the same 
time that thou disgracest them thou wilt destroy thy own 
credit. 

Maxim XL. 

He that has acquired learning and not practised what 
he has learnt, is like a man who ploughs but sows 
no seed. 

Maxim XLI. 

Worship cannot be performed by the body without 
the mind, and a shell without a kernel will not do for 
merchandise. 
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Maxim XLII. 

Not every one who is ready at wrangling is correct in 
his dealings. 

COUPLET. 

Forms enow beneath the mantle wear the outward signs 
of grace ; 

But if thou shouldst them un wimple, thou woiildst find 
a graiidam\s face. 

Maxim XLIII. 

If every night was a night of power, the Night of 
Power would lose its value. 

COUPLET. 

Were each stone such ruby as is found in Badakhshanyan 
earth. 

How would then the ruby differ from the j)cbble in its 
worth ? 

Maxim XLIV. 

Not every one whose outward form is graceful pos- 
sesses the graces of the mind ; for action depends on the 
heart, not on the exterior. 

Gladwin seems to me to destroy the pith of this sentence 
by rendering jSi c— slmh-i kadr, ‘^many of such nights ; to 

say nothing of making a singular noun plural. Chapter xcvii. 
of the Kur’an is as follows : Verily, wo sent down the Kur’an 
in the night of A1 Kadr. And what shall make thee under- 
stand how excellent the night of A1 Kadr is? The night of A1 
Kadr is better than a thousand months. Therein do the angels 
descend, and the spirit Gabriel also, by the pei mission of their 
Lord, with his decrees concerning every matter. It is peace 
until the rising of the mom.’’ The Moslem doctors are not 
agreed when to fix this night ; but most think it one of the last 
nights of liamazan, and the seventh reckoned backwards, 
whence it will fall 'between the 23rd and 2lth days of that 
month. 
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' STANZA. 

From a man’s qualities a day’s enough 
To make us of his learning’s limit sure. 

Plume not thyself as though the hidden stuiF 
Thou of his heart hast reached ; nor be secure, 
For not e’en long revolving years can tell 
The foul things which in man unnoticed dwell, 

Maxim XLV. 


He who joins battle with the great sheds his own 
blood. 


SIWNZA. 


Say’st thou, Behold ! how great I am ! ” 

The squint-eyed even thus of one makes two ; 
Who play at butting with a ram 

Will quick enough a broken forehead rue. 


Maxim XLVI. 

It is not the part of wise men to grapjde with a lion, 
or strike the fist against a sword. 

COUPLET. 

Not in contention with the furious stand, 

And near the mighty humbly clasp thy hand.^^^ 


Maxim XLYII. 

A weak man, who has the fool-hardiness to contend 
with a strong one, assists his adversary in destroying 
himself. 

STANZA. 

lie who was nursed in soft repose 

Cannot with warriors to the battle go ; 

Vain with his weakly arm to close, 

And struggle with an iroi^-wristed foe. 


LiteraUj/j ‘'Put thy hand under thy armpit;” i.e, “Put 
thyself in a peaceful attitude.” 
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Maxim XLTIII. 


Whoso will not listen to advice aims at hearing himself 
reproached. 


COUrLET. 


He who will not to friends’ advice attend, 
Mast not complain when they him reprehend. 


Maxim XLTX. 

Persons devoid of virtue cannot endure the sight of 
the virtuous; just as market-curs, w^hen they see dogs of 
the chase, bark at them, but dare not approach them. 

Maxim L. 

When a base fellow cannot vie with anotlier in merit, 
he will attack him with malicious slander. 

{X)TJrLET. 

Weak envy absent virtue slanders, — Why ? 

Since it is dumb, perforce, wdien it is by. 


Maxim LI. 

But for the tyranny of hunger no bird would fall into 
the snare — nay, the fowler himself would not set the snare. 

COUPLET. 

The belly binds the hands, the feet unnerves ; 

He heeds not heaven who his belly serves. 

Maxim LI I. 

Wise men eat late ; devout men but half satisfy their 
appetites ; and hermits take only enough to support life ; 
the young eat till the dishes are removed, and the old till 
they sweat; but the Kalandars^^^ stuff till they have no 
room in their stomachs to breathe, and not a morsel is 
left on the table for any one. 


A sort of fakir. 
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COUPLET. 

The glutton for two nights no sleep can get ; 

The first from surfeit, the next from regret. 

Maxim LIII. 

To consult with women is ruin, and to be liberal to the 
mischievous is a crime. 

COUPLET. 

To sharp-toothed tigers kind to be 
To harmless flocks is tyraniiy."^^ 

Maxim LIV. 

Whoso slays not his enemy when he is in his power is 
his own enemy. 

COUPLET. 

When a stone is in the hand ; on a stone the serpent’s 
pate ; 

lie is not a man of sense wdio to strike should hesitate. 

There arc, however, persons who think the opposite of 
this advisable, and have said, ‘‘ It is better to pause in the 
execution of prisoners, inasmuch as the option [of slaying 
or pardoning them] is retained. Whereas, if a prisoner 

Literally, One who is a captive in the bonds of the belly.” 
Gladwin translates the dil tangi, in the second line, 

‘‘want.” M. Semelct, more literally, “inquietude do coeur.” 
I suppose it to be “regret,” for having eaten the supplies for 

the next day. Dr. Sprengcr reads . midaJi-i Mali, 

A Sr ^ 

for midah-i sangly which 1 cannot aj)prove. 

As the couplet in ray edition occurs, and has been already 
translated under Maxim YIII., I prefer rendering Dr. Sprenger’s 
and M. Semelet’s reading, which is as follows : — 

and which occurs in my edition after the next couplet. 
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be put to death without deliberation, it is probable that 
the best course will be let slip, since the step is 
irremediable.’’ 

COUPLETS. 

’Tis very easy one alive to slay ; 

Not so to give back life thou tak’st away : 

Reason demands that archers patience show, 

For shafts once shot return not to the bow. 

Maxim LV. 

The sage who engages in controversy with ignorant 
people must not expect to be treated with lionour ; and if 
a fool should overpower a philosopher by his loquacity, 
it is not to be wondered at, for a common stone will 
break a jewel. 

COUPLET. 

What marvel is it if his spirits drooj) ? 

A niglitingale — and with him crows to coop ! 

IHOUPLETS. 

What if a vagabond on merit rail ? 

Let not the spirits of the worthy fail : 

A common stone may break a golden cup ; 

Its value goes not down, the stone’s not up. 

Maxim LVI. 

If in a comi^any of dissolute fellows the discourse of a 
wise man is not received with attention, be not astonished ; 
for the sound of the lute is drowned by that of the drum, 
and the perfume of ambergris is overjiowered by the 
fmtor of garlic. 

VERSE. 

Proud has the loud-voiced wittol grown. 

That impudence the wise has overthrown ; 

Know’st thou not Hijaz’ strains too low-toned are 
To mingle with the brazen drum of war. 

If a jewel fall into the mire it remains as precious as 
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before : and though dust should ascend to heaven, its 
former worthlessness will not be altered. A capacity 
without education is j^itiablc, and education without 
capacity is thrown away. Ashes, though akin to what 
is exalted, inasmuch as fire is csvsentially noble, yet, not 
possessing any intrinsic worth, are no better than dirt ; 
and the value of sugar is not derived from the cane, but 
from its own inherent qualities. Musk is that which of 
itself yields a sweet smell, not that which the perfumer 
says is musk.^^’^ The wise man is like the tray of the 
druggist— silent, but evincing its own merits ; and the 
ignorant man resembles the drum of the warrior — loud- 
voiced, and empty, and bragging vainly. 

VEIISK. 

A learned man, as sages state. 

Among the dull illiterate, 

Is like a beauty ^mid the blind. 

Or Kur’an to the impious mind. 

In Canaan^s land, when sin prevailed, 

The Prophet’s birth no fruit entailed. 

If innate worth is in thee born, 

[Thy origin deserves not scorn,] 

The rose aye blossoms on the thorn ; 

[The worthless may engender worth,] 

And Azur gave to Abraham birth. 

Maxim LVII. 

It is not right to estrange in a moment a friend whom 
it takes a lifetime to secure. 

TRIPLET. 

’Tis years before the pebble can put on 
The ruby’s nature. — Wilt thou on a stone 
In one short moment mar what time has done ? 

He may call that which is adulterated or counterfeit 
musk.” 
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Maxim LVIIT. 

Reason is a captive in the hands of the passions, as a 
weak man in the hands of an artful woman. 

COUPLET. 

Shut on that house the door of sweet content, 

• Where woman can aloud her passions vent. 

Maxim LIX. 

Purpose without power is mere weakness and decejo- 
tion ; and power without purpose is fatuity and insanity. 

COUPLET. 

Have judgment, counsel, sense, and then bear rule ; 

Wealth, empire, are self-murder to the fool. 

Maxim LX. 

The liberal man, who enjoys and bestows, is better than 
the devotee, who fasts and lays by. Whoso abandons 
lust in order to gain acceptance with the world has fallen 
from venial desires into those which are unpardonable. 

COUPLET. 

nermits, who are not so through piety, 

Darken a glass and then attempt to sec. 

(X)UPLET. 

Little to little added much will grow: 

The barn’s store, grain by grain, is gathered so. 

Many littles make a mickle, many drops a flood. 

Maxim LXI. 

It is not right for a learned man to pass over leniently 

I prefer Gladwin's and Gontins' renderings of this passage 
to those of Semolet and Ross. Literally, the sense of the 
second line is, ‘^Por the territories and wealth of the ignorant 
are the weapons of warfare against himself.” 


15 
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the foolish impertinencies of the vulgar, for this is 
detrimental to both parties : the awe which the former 
ought to inspire is diminished, and the folly of the latter 
augmented. 

COiri»LET. 

Art thou with fools too courteous and too free. 

Their pride and folly will augmented be. 

Maxim LXTI. 

Wi(*kedness, by whomsoever committed, is odious : but 
most of all in men of learning; for learning is the weapon 
with which Satan is combated ; and when a man is made 
captive with arms in his hand, his shame is more excessive. 

COUrLET. 

Better an ignorant and wretclied state 

Than to be learned and yet profligate ; 

That from the path his blindness did beguile ; 

This saw, and in a pitfall slipped the while. 

Maxim LXTII. 

People foT-get the name of him wliose bread they have 
not tasted during his lifetime. Joseph the just (Peace 
be on him!), during the famine in Egypt, would not eat 
so as to satisfy his appetite, that he miglit not forget the 
hungry. It is the poor widow that relishes the grapes, 
not the owner of the viiieyard.-^*-^ 

COUPLETS. 

He who in pleasure and abundance lives, 

What knows he of the pang that hunger gives ? 
lie can affliction best appreciate, 

Who has himself experienced the same state. 

That is, We estimate blessings when we arc deprived of 
them, and value highly what is beyond our reach. 
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STANZA. 

0 thou ! who rid’st a mettled courser, see 

How toils, ’mid mire, the poor thorn-loaded ass ! 

From poor men’s houses, let no fire for thee 

Be brought. The wreaths which from their chimney 
pass, 

Are sighs wrung from their hearts by destiny. 

Maxim LXIY. 

Inquire not of the distressed darwesh in his destitution 
and time of want, ^‘IIow art thou ? ” save on the condition 
that thou 2 :)uttcst ointment on his wound and settest money 
before him. 

STANZA. 

The ass has fallen with its burthen — well ! 

Thou mark’st it — then be pitiful, nor tread 
It down ; but if thou askest how it fell, 

[Let not thy help to this be limited], 

But bravely strive to drag it forth instead.'^^^ 

Maxim LXV. 

Two things are impossible : to obtain more food than 
what Providence destines for us ; and to die before the 
time known to God. 

STANZA. 

Fate is not altered by a thousand sighs ; 

Complain or render thanks — arrive it will : 

The angel at whose bidding winds arise 
Cares little for the widow’s lamp, if still 
It burns, or by the storm extinguished dies. 

That is, do not wring from the poor the smallest trifle. 
The comparison between smoke and a sigh has occurred twice 
before. It is a simile in which Orientals delight, inept as it 
appears to us. 

Literally^ Gird up thy loins and, like brave men, lay 
hold of the ass’s tail.” 
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Maxim LXVI. 

0 tliou ! who seckefit suhsisteiice, sit down, that thou 
mayest be fed ; and thou wlio desirest to die ! go not [in 
pursuit of death] ; for thou canst not preserve thy life 
[beyond the destined term]. 

STANZA. 

Wouldst thou by toil or not thy wants supply, 

The Glorious and High God will give thee food. 

Nor, mortal ! canst thou unpredestined die. 

Didst thou in maw of ravenous tigers lie, 

Or savage lions thirsting for thy blood. 

Maxim LXYTI. 

It is impossible to lay hands on that which is not 
predestined for us, and that which is predestined will 
reach us wherever we are. 

TUIFLET. 

Hast thou not heard with what excess of pain 
Sikandar sought the shades nor yet could gain 
Life’s water, which he strove thus to attain. 

Maxim LXVIII. 

A fisherman cannot catch fish in the Tigris without the 
aid of destiny ; nor can a fish perish on dry land unless 
fated to do so. 

(X)UPLj:t. 

Poor greedy wretch ! wherever he drags himself, 
Death him pursues, while he’s pursuing pelf. 

Maxim LXIX. 

A wicked rich man is a gilded clod, and a pious darwesh 
is a beauty soiled with earth. The latter is the tattered 
garment of Moses patched together, and the former is the 
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ulcer of Pharaoli^^^^ covered with jewels. The sufferings 
of the good have a joyful aspect, while the prosj)erity of 
the wicked looks downward. 

STANZA. 

Tell those to whom rank, wealth are given, 

Who care not for the sons of pain ; 

That in the bright abodes of Heaven 
They neither wealth nor rank will gain. 

Maxim LXX. 

The envious man begrudgeth God’s blessings, and is 
the foe of the innocent. 

STANZA. 

A wretched crack-brained fellow once I saw. 

Who slandered one of lofty dignity ; 

I said, Good sir ! I grant thee that a flaw 
May in thy fortunes be observed, — but why 
Imjiute it to the man who lives more happily ? 

SE(X)N]) STANZA. 

Oh ! on the envious man invoke no curse, 

For of himself, poor wretch ! accursed is be ; 

On him no hatred can inflict aught worse 
Than his self -fed, self -torturing enmity. 

Maxim LXXI. 

A student without the inclination to learn is a lover 
without money; and a pilgrim without spirituality is a 

Eoss translates risk, in this passage, embroidered 

mantle, a strange freedom. M. Semelet renders it ‘4a barbe,” 
which is downright nonsense. Gladwin seems to me to have 
expressed the right meaning. One of the seven plagues was a 
boil and blain breaking out on the Egyptians. 
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bird without wings ; and a devotee without learning 
is a house without a door. 

Maxim LXXII. 

The intent of revealing the Kur’an was, to give men 
the means of learning good morality, not that they should 
employ themselves in the mere recitation of the text. 
The man who is devout but illiterate, is one who performs 
his journey though it be on foot ; while the man who is 
learned but negligent, is a sleeping rider. A sinner who 
lifts up his hand [in prayer] is better than a devotee who 
lifts up his head [in pride], 

COUPLET. 

Better the kind and courteous man of arms 
Than lawyer who his fellow-creatures harms. 

Maxim LXXITI. 

A learned man without practice is a bee without honey. 

COUPLET. 

Go, tell the hornet — fierce, ungentle thing, 

Wo want no honey : but at least don^t sting ! 

Maxim LXXIV. 

A mail without courage is a woman, and a devotee 
with covetous desires is a robber. 

jJlc hero, is ^Geaming’^ rather than ‘‘knowledge,^’ as 
Gladwin renders it. The devotee may have knowledge of 
spiritual things; hut, not having learning, he may he unable to 
teach others, and thus resemble a liouse well furnished and 
spacious, hut inaccessible. 

There is an equivoque in the Persian which cannot be 
preserved in English, zan is “ a woman, rah-zan a 
robber.” Gladwin translates mnruivatj in my opinion, 

incorrectly. 
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STANZA. 

Thou ! who t’appease the crowd and win repute 
Hast made the robe of outward actions white ; 

Know, to resign the world doth better suit 
The pious, and to be regardless quite 
Whether the sleeve be long or short to sight. 

Maxim LXXV. 

Two sorts of persons cannot cease to feel regret at 
heart, nor can they extricate the foot of remorse from 
the mire : one is the merchant, whose vessel has been 
wrecked ; and the other, the heir who has become the 
associate of Kalandars. In accordance witli this they 
have said : “ Though the robe bestowed by the Sultan is 
precious, people’s own clothes arc more regarded; and 
though the tray of dishes at the table of the great is full 
of delicacies, yet the scraps of one’s own wallet are better 
relished.” 

COUPLET. 

Than the mayor’s kid and loaf more dainty far 
Are our poor herbs — self-earned — and vinegar. 

Maxim LXXVI. 

It is contrary to right reason, and a violation of the 
precepts of the wise, to take medicine about which we are 
in doubt ; and to travel by a road we do not know, save 
in the company of a caravan. 

Maxim LXXVII. 

They asked the Imam and spiritual guide — Muhammad 
bin Muhammad ^izali — (may the mercy of God be upon 
him ! ) by what means he had attained such a degree of 
learning. He replied, ‘"In this way: I was not ashamed 
to ask whatever I did not know.” 
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STANZA, 

Hope thou with reason for good health, when thou 
Host to the skilful leech thy pulse present ; 

Ask what thou know’st not — with the stigma, now, 

(If shame there be) of asking be content ; 

And thus in learning grow pre-eminent. 

Maxim LXXVIIT. 

Whenever thou art certain of being informed of a 
thing, be not precipitate in inquiry ; for this will lessen 
thy credit and respectability. 

VERSE. 

When Lukmiln marked how wax-like iron grew, 
Moulded in David's hands ; though wondrous, he 

Forbore to ask his secret ; for he knew 
He of himself would learn tlie mystery. 

Maxim LXXIX. 

It is one of the essentials of society that thou either play 
the part of host thyself, or act so as to conciliate the host.^^^ 

STANZA. 

Ijet thy story aye befit 

The hearer’s taste, wouldst thou that he approve 

They who would with Majnun sit, 

Must still of Laila talk — still talk of love. 

Gladwin translates, ‘‘Amongst the qualifications for society, 
it is ne(‘eBsary either that you attemd to the concerns of your 
household, or else devote yourself to religion.^’ This is, no 
doubt, tlie implied moaning. Life is compared to an entertain- 
ment, where, if you choose the part of host, you must entertain 
religious men ; or, if you would be a guest, be a religious man 
yourself, and so please the Great Host, that is, God. 

I should wish to read, in the second line of this stanza, 
agar My)ahl, instead of agar dCmi, which 

appears to me to bo nonsense. If a man knew that another was 
well disposed to him, he might presume, on that, to say un- 
palatable things ; but if he wished to ingratiate himself, he 
would choose a pleasing subject. 
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Maxim LXXX. 

Whoso associates with the wicked will be accused of 
following their ways, though their principles may have 
made no impression ujjon him; just as if a person were 
in the habit of fre(pienting taverns, he would not be 
supposed to go there for prayer, but to drink intoxicating 
liquors. 

DISTICHS. 

Thyself thouTt surely stigmatise. 

In choosing for thy friends th’ unwise. 

I asked a sage for one sound rule ; 

He said, Consort not with a fool, 

For this of wise men fools will make. 

And even fools deteriorate.’^ 

Maxim LXXXI. 

So tractable is the camel that, as is well known, if a 
child took hold of its bridle and led it a hundred para- 
sangs, it would not withdraw its neck from obeying him : 
but if they came to a dangerous road which might cause 
its destruction, and the child, through ignorance, wished 
to go that way, it would wrest the reins from his grasp, 
and would not after that obey him : for, in the time when 
rough dealing is required, kindness is blaraeable ; and 
they have said : An enemy will not become friendly by 
being treated with kindness ; but, on the contrary, his 
avarice will be increased.” 

STANZA. 

Thou to the courteous humble be, as dust ; 

But rough to those with whom thou hast a feud;^®*^ 

A soft hie will not cleanse deep-seated rust : 

Then use not gentle language with the rude. 

I have translated this line freely. Literally, it is, If he 
oppose thee, fill his two eyes with mud.” 
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Maxim LXXXII. 

Whoever interrupts the conversation of others to display 
the extent of his wisdom, will assuredly discover the 
depth of his folly : and the wise have said : 

STANZA. 

Until they him interrogate, 

The prudent man will aye continue mute ; 

For though his words might be sedate, 

Men would to folly the display impute.” 

Maxim LXXXIII. 

I had once a sore under my robe. My religious superior 
(on whom be the mercy of God ! ) every day asked me, 

IIow art ihou ? ” and he did not inquire, ‘‘ On what 
part is thy wound ? ” forbearing, because it is not right 
to mention every member : and the wise have said : 

Whoever does not weigh his words, will receive an 
answer that will vex him.” 


stanza. 

Until thou knowest that a speech is sooth, 

Thou shouldest not unclose thy lips to speak : 

Better to be confined for speaking truth 

Than, by false sjieaking, thy release to seek. 

Maxim LXXXIV. 

The uttering of a falsehood is like a violent blow ; for, 
even should the wound be healed, the scar will remain. 
Thus, when the brothers of Joseph (p€?ace be on him!) 
had acquired the character of telling untruths, their words 
were not believed, even when they said that which was 
true. God Mod High has said, “ But your passions have 
suggested this to youd''^^ 

Vide Sale’s Kur’an, II. 35. Jacob is speaking. 
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STANZA. 

When ’tis one’s habit aj^e the truth to say, 

A slip is pardoned readily ; 

But should one be renowned the other way, 

Even in his truth we error see. 

Maxim LXXXV. 

The most glorious of created things, in outward form, 
is man ; and the most vile of living things, is a dog ; yet, 
by the unanimous consent of the wise, a grateful dog is 
better than an ungrateful man. 

stanza. 

The scrap thou on a dog bestowest, it — 

Though pelted oft — will yet remember still ; 

But though thro’ life the l)ase thou benefit. 

They for the merest trifle would thee kill. 

Maxim LXXXVI. 

The sensual ne’er can eminence attain ; 

And those who have not merit should not reign. 

DISTICHS. 

Spare not the glutton ox, for know that he 
Who much devours will also slothful be : 

If thou must needs be fatted like the ox, 

Then like the ass submit to people’s knocks. 

Maxim LXXXVII. 

It is said, in the Gospel,^^^^ ‘‘ 0 son of Adam ! if I give 
thee wealth, thou wilt occupy thyself with riches and 

This is probably a quotation from some spurious Gospel. 
Iloss refers to Proverbs, chap. xxx. ver. 7 , 8, 9, Two things 
have I required of thee ; deny me them not before I die : 
Bemove far from me vanity and lies : give me n('itlier poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for mo : Lest I bo 
full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” 
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neglect me ; and, if I make thee poor, then thou wilt 
cower down in distress. Wherefore, in what state wilt 
thou find the happiness of praising me? or when wilt thou 
hasten to serve me ? 

STANZA. 

With riches now thou art too proud, elate ; 

Or sinkest down too low beneath the rod : 

Since this in joy and sorrow is thy state, 

When wilt thou turn from selfishness to God ? 

Maxim LXXXYIII. 

The will of Him who has no like brings down one man 
from a royal throne, and preserves another in the belly of 
a fish. 

COUPLET. 

lie who parts not from Thy praises will en j oy tranquillity, 
Though — as was the Prophet Jonas — in the fish-maw he 
should be. 

Maxim LXXXIX. 

When God draws the sword of Ills wrath, prophets 
and saints draw back their heads [in fear of the stroke], 
and if He smile graciously with His eyes, He raises the 
bad to an equality with the good. 

STANZA. 

If in judgment lie should, wrathful, words severe of 
anger say. 

What pardon e^en for saints were there ? 

Pray Him, therefore, from His mercy’s face the veil to 
take away. 

And free e’en sinners from despair. 

Maxim XC. 

Whoso learns not from this world’s lesson to take the 
right way, will be overtaken by the punishments of the 
next. God Most High has said^ And we will cause them 
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to taste the lesser punishment of this tvorld, besides the more 
grievous punishment of the next ; peradventure they wifi 
repentr^^^ 

COUrLET. 

The great admonish first — observant be ! 

Lest, if thou heed not words, they shackle thee. 

Those endued with a happy disposition are warned by the 
anecdotes and precedents of former generations, so as not 
to become themselves a warning to those who follow them. 

STANZA. 

No bird will settle on'' the grain, 

That sees another bird already snared ; 

Take warning then from others^ pain. 

Or else to jioint a moral be prepared. 

Maxim XCI. 

How can one, the ear of whose choice has been made 
heavy, hear ? and how can he, who is drawn by the 
noose of happy destiny, decline to proceed.^^^ 

STANZA. 

The dark night of the friends of Heaven 
Shines with the brilliant light of day ; 

Not to man^s might is this rich blessing given, 

It comes from God — no other way. 

QUAl’RAIN. 

To whom, save Tliee, shall I complain ? Thou only 

Hulest ; and no arm equals thine in might ; 

Guided by Thee, none are e^er lost or lonely ; 

Whom Thou forsakest, none can guide aright. 

Vide Kur’an, chap, xxxii. ver. 22; Salehs Translation, 
p. 311. 

This seems to bo the doctrine of Predestination. Loss and 
Gladwin both omit to translate the word l 1 iradatj and the 
latter omits also CJ jlx-j saadat. 
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Maxim XCII. 

A beggar whose end is blest is better than a king who 
dies miserably. 

COUPLET. 

Better feel sorrow ere we gladness know, 

Than to be happy and then suffer woe. 

Maxim XCIII. 

The sky supplies the earth with showers, while the 
earth renders back dust. Every vessel allows that to permeate 
through it which it contains^^^’^ 

COtJPLET. 

My temper seems unplcasing in thy eyes ; 

Change not for that thy better qualities. 

God Most High sees [our sins], but casts a veil over 
them; and our neighbour blazes abroad [our offences], 
though he sees them not, 

COUPLET. 

Save us, good Lord ! could men in secret sec, 

Xone were from others’ interference free ! 

Maxim XCIV. 

Gold is procured from the vein by digging the mine, 
and from the miser’s clutches by digging out his miiid.^^^ 

STANZA. 

Base men enjoy not, and to lonely haunts 
Slink sullen, and they say, On hope to feed 

Is better than to gratify one’s wants.” 

One day thou’lt see the victim of his greed 
A corse, — his foes exulting and his money freed.^^^ 

In other words, That wliich exudes from a vessel is of 
the same nature as its contents.” Our proverb is, You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

means, literally, ^‘to dig out the 
soul,” and is generally applied to the agonies of death. 

That is, fi'om his clutches. 
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Maxim XCY. 

Whoso shews no compassion to the weak will suffer from 
the violence of the strong. 

niSTICHS. 

Not every arm that is of might possessed, 

Can crush the poor or ruin the distressed : 

Grieve not the feeble, lest in turn thou, too, 

Th^ oppressor’s power and injustice rue. 

Maxim XCVI. 

The prudent man, when he beholds contention arising, 
steps aside ; and when he sees that peace prevails, casts 
anchor there : for, in the one case, safety lies in with- 
drawing, and, in the other, he is assured of tranquillity. 

Maxim XCVII. 

The gamester wants three sixes, but three aces turn up. 
courLp:T. 

Far better is the y)asture than the plain 
But the horse guides not for himself the rein. 

Maxim XCVIIT. 

A darwesh said in his prayers, “ O God ! have mercy 
on the wicked, for Thou hast already had mercy on the 
good, in that Thou hast created them good ! ” 

Maxim XCTX. 

The first person who introduced distinctions of dress, 
and the habit of wearing rings on the finger, was 
Jamshid.^^^ They asked him. Why he had conferred all 
these ornaments on the left arm, while the right was the 
more excellent ? lie replied, The right arm is com- 
pletely adorned in being the right.” 

maidun, plain,’’ is used for the ‘^parade-ground,” 
‘‘ place of exercise,” “ battle-field.” 

An ancient king of Persia, being the fourth monarch of 
the first or Plshdadyan dynasty. He built Ista^ar or Persepolis, 
and was dethroned by Zahhak. 
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STANZA. 

Said Farldiln to China’s men of art, 

Hound my pavilion’s walls embroider this, — 

‘ If thou art wise, to bad men good impart ; 

The good enough of honour have and bliss.’ ” 

Maxim C. 

They asked an eminent personage why, when the right 
hand was so superior to the left, men were in the habit of 
placing the signet- ring on the left hand ? He rejoined, 
Knowest thou not that merit is always neglected ? ” 

('OUTLET. 

lie from whom fate, subsistence, fortunes spring. 
Now makes a man of merit, now a king. 

Maxim CI. 

Ho may advise kings safely who has neither fear for 
his head nor cupidity. 

DISTKaiS. 

Whether thou money at his feet dost spread, 

Wlio truly worships God ; or o’er liis head 
Wavest the Indian scymitar ; no dread 
Has ho of mortal man : in this 
True faith consists, — this orthodoxy is, 

Maxim CII. 

A king is for the coercion of oppressors, and the 
superintendent of police to repress murder, and the judge 
for hearing complaints against thieves. Two parties, 
wliose aim is justice only, never refer matters to the 
judge. 

STANZA. 

Art thou assured that thou must justice do — 

Then better do it gently, without strife. 

Who pay not taxes willingly, will rue 
The law’s exactions, and the inisproud crew 
Of insolent officials. * Stubbornness is rife 
With a twin evil — shame and damage too. 
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Maxim CIII. 

All men’s teeth are blunted by sour things except the 
judge’s, whose edge is taken off by sweets. 

COUPLET. 

The judge five cucumbers as a bribe will take, 

And grant ten beds of melons for their sake. 

Maxim CIV. 

What can an old prostitute do but vow not to sin any 
more ? or a superintendent of police discharged from 
office, except promise not to cease from injustice ? 

COUPLET. 

He leads the hermit’s life, who chooses it 
In youth ; for age cannot its corner quit. 

Maxim CV. 

They asked a philosopher, Why, when God Most High 
had created so many famous fruitful trees, the cyj^ress 
alone was called free, wliich bore no fruit ? and what 
was the meaning of this ? He replied, Every tree has 
its appointed time and season, so that, during the said 
season, it flourishes ; and when that is past, it droops. 
But the cypress is not exposed to either of these vicissi- 
tudes, and is at all times fresh and green ; and this is the 
condition of the free.” 

stanza. 

Place not thy heart on transitory things. 

Long shall the Tigris on by Baghdad flow, 

When all the glory of the Caliph kings 

Has passed away. Be, if thou canst be so. 

Like the date, generous. Canst thou nought bestow 
From lack of means ; at least resolve to be. 

Like the green cypress, fetterless and free. 

JO 
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Maxim CVI. 

Two persons die remorseful; lie who possessed and 
enjoyed not, and he who knew but did not practise. 

STANZA. 

A miser may have merit ; yet none see 
nis face, but strive his actions to abuse : 

While twice a hundred failings there may be, 

In those who do a liberal conduct use ; 

Yet will their generosity those faults excuse. 


CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK. 


The book of the Gulistan is ended by the assistance of 
God. Throughout the work I have forborne to borrow 
ornaments from the verses of preceding poets, as is 
customary with authors. 

COUPLET. 

Better patch up one’s own old garment, than 
Borrow the raiment of another man. 

For the most part, Sadi’s discourse is commingled with 
pleasantry and cheerful wit ; and this furnishes a pretext 
to the shortsighted for saying that it is not the part of 
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wise men to rack the brain with absurdities, or expend 
the midnight oil unprofitably. It is, however, not con- 
cealed from the clear minds of the really enlightened, for 
whom this discourse is intended, that the pearls of salutary 
counsel are strung on the thread of my diction, and the 
bitter medicine of advice mixed up in it with the honey 
of mirthful humour ; lest the mind of the reader should 
be disgusted, and he should thus remain excluded from 
the beneficial acceptance of my words. 

DiSTTcns. 

I have fulfilled my mission, and have given 
Wholesome advice : my life’s endeavour this. 

What though men hear not. Messengers of Heaven 
Can but discharge their duty : and it is 
To tell their message — point the way to bliss. 


Reader ! for him who wrote this book, ask grace ; 
And let the scribe, too, in thy prayers find place : 
Next for thyself whate’er thou wishest pray ; 
Lastly, a blessing for the owner say. 

By aid of the all-gracious king, 

This work here to an end we bring. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, PRINTEIIS, HERTFORD. 
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.sists of tbirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who jiossess Fauslx'ill's 
text, or eitlier of Die above named translations, w ill therefore needs want 
Mr. DeaPs iCnglish remhu-ing of the Cliinese vtu-sinn ; the thirte en above- 
named adilitional sections not being accessible to them in any otiier form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, tlie Chinese original would be un- 
obtainable by them. 

“ INIr. Bcid’s renderings of Du; (diinosc tran.shition i.s a most valuable aid to the 
critical study of the wairk. It coutaiiis a»ithenlic texts gaDiertal from ancient 
canonical books, and generally eonne<-ted wdtli some ineitiont in the history of 
Buddha, d’heir great interest, however, consists in Du; liglit whieli they throw upon 
everyiiay life in India at the remote jK.:riod at which they were written, and upon 
the niethod of teacdiing adopted by the founder of the religion. The nietliod 
employed \vas principally parable, ami the simplicity of Die tales and the excellence 
of the'morals inculcated, as well as Die strange hold whieli they have retained upon 
Die minds of millions of peojile, make them a very remarkable study.”— Taaes. 

“ Mr. lioal, by making it accessible in an Bngli.sli dress, has added to Die great ser- 
Tiees he lias already rendered to the comparative study of religious history — Acodnny. 

“ ValuaVile as e.xhilatiug the doctrine of the Buiidliists in its purest, least adul- 
terated form, it brings Du; modern reader face to face with that si tti|)le creed and rule 
of conduct wdiicli warn its way over the minds of myriads, and wduch is now nominally 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid its au.stere simplit it.y with innumerable 
eereiiioiiies, forgotten its maxims, iierverted its teaching, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whose founder denied ii Gud, now worslii]»s that founder as 
a god liiinself.” — iicut.'oiKni. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pj). xxiv. — 360, price los. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBKECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John IMann, M.A., and 
Th^odok Zachakiae, rh.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. Buhler, Inspector of Scliools in India, writes: — “When I was Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Langua<^es in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the stvidcnts." 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes “It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a book when 1 was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the lustoi y of Sanskrit literature, and tliis volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” 

Professor Wtiitnky, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes : — 
“ I was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first ap]>earance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject ; and with tlieir recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“ Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of .Sanskrit literature 
extant. The es-s.-iys contained in the volume were originally dclivertul as academic 
lectures, and at the time of their first ]»nblieation were acknowledged tt) bo l*y far 
the most learned and al>le treatment t)f tbc .subject. They have now been brought 
lip to date by the addition of all the mo.st imjxn-tant results of recent research. " — 
Times, 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. — 19B, ace(>iu]»auied hy Two Language 
Maj)s, price iiis. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODEEN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By llOBERT N. GUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much had lu'cii written about the 
languages of tlie East Indies, hut the extent of our present knowlialgo had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him tliat it might he of 
use to others to p\d>lisli in an arranged form the notes which In^ had collected 
for his own edification. 

Hnpi)]ieH a deficiency which has long been felt."— 7V)/n'.s-. 

“The l)ook hefon.’ ns is then a valualile contribution to jihilological scieiu'c. It 
jiasses under review a vast nuiiilicr of languages, and it give.s, or profe.sMcs to give, in 
every ease the sum and substance of the ojanioiis and judgments of the best-informed 
writers." — Salania// Rci'ic/r. 

♦Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii. — 116, cloth, price 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A IVem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into Erigli.sh Verse by 
Ralph T. il. Griffith, M.A. 

“A very spirited rendering of the Knvniroaamhharo, which was first pnVilished 
twenty-six years ago, and which we are glad to sec made once luor 1 accessible.’’ — 
Times, 

“ Mr. Griffith’s very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at all 
interesterl in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenden\eHs of feeling and rich creative 
imagination of its author .” — Indian A'iitiqvary. 

“ We arc very glad to welconie a sec<»nd edition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translation. Few translations deserve a second edition better.” — Alkenaum, 
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Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MTTHOLOOY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

'‘This not only forms an indi.spcnsable bonk of reference to students of Indian 
literature, but is al.so of g’reat ^jfeiieral interest, as it reives in a concise and easily 
accessiide form all that iieefl be known about the i>ersonages of Hindu niytholo^''y 
whoso names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known outside the limited 
circle of .vivanU." — Tiutes. 

“ It is nii slight gain when such subjects are treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
space ; and wo need only add that the few wants which wc may hojte to see supplied 
in new editions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr. Dowson’s work." 
— Saturday lievktv. 

Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii. — 172, cloth, price gs. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of “ The Thousand and One Nights ; ” &c., «fec. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction hy 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

“ . . . lias been long c.steemed in this country as tlic compilation of one of the 
greatest Arabic scholars of the time, the late Mr. Jjanc, the woU-kiiown translator of 
the ‘ Aralaati Nights.’ . . . The pro.sent editor has enhanced the value of his 
relative’s work divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefiKing an introduction.” — 'Tiniea. 

“ Mr. Poole is both a generoii.s and a learned biograplicr. . . . Mr. Poole tells us 
the facts . . . so far as it is })ossiblo for industry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to iH’osont them in a eonden.sed and rciulable form.” — Etuflkk- 
tnon^ Calcutta. 

Po.st 8vo, pp. vi.— 368, cloth, ]>iice 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER williams, D.C L., 

lion. Lli.D. of the Uni versify of Calcutta, lion. Memlicr of the Pornbay Asiatic 
8oeiety, Roden Professor <jf Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented hy considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a ISIaj). 

“ In this volume we have the thoughtful impressions (»f a thoughtful man on some 
of the most important (|uesiii>us eoiineeted with our Indian Emjiire. . . . An en- 
lightened observant man, travelling among an euliglitoned observant peo})le, Professor 
M Ollier Williams has lirought before the publie in a })leasant form more of the manners 
and customs of the Queen's Indian subjects than we ever remember to have seen in 
any one work. Ho not only deserves the thanks of every Knglishman for this able 
contribution to the study of Modern India— a subject with which we should be 
specially familiar — liut he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsec or Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manners, their creeds, and 
their noeessities.” — 

Peat 8 VO, pp. xliv. — 376, cloth, price 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose tensions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

**. . . An agreeable introduction to Hindu ])i>etry.” — Times. 

"... A volume) which may be taken .as a fair illustration alike of the religious 
and moral sentiments and of the legendary lore of the best Sanskrit writers.”— 
Edinburf/h Puilu Eeciew. 
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Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi. — 244, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; 

Or, rose garden OF SHEKH MIJSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time- into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Ivadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

** It is a very fair rendering of the original." — Tiinen. 

“ The new edition has long heen desired, and will he welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. The Guliiilan is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Past wick’s rhymed translation . . . has long established itself in 
a se(!ure position as the best version of fSadi’s finest work.” — Academy. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed.” — Tablet. 


In Two Volumes, post.Svo, i»p. viii. — 408 and viii. — 348, cloth, price 28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS EELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Late of the Bengal Civil Rcrvice ; Corresponding Member of the Institute ; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; late British Minister at tiie Court of Nejial, &c., &c. 

CONTENTS OF COL. /. 

Skc'I’ion I. — On the ICocch, Bddh, and Dliimiil Tribes. — Part I. Vocabulary. — 
Part II. Grammar. — Part III. Tlanr Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Descrijition of the Climate they dwell in. 
— Appendix. 

Section 1 1 . —On Himalayan Ktluiology. — I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guages of tlio Broken Tribes of Ncpdl. — II. Vocabulary <4 the Dialects of the Kirant 
Language." TIL Grammatical Analy.sis of the Vayu Language. Tiie Vdyu Grammar. 
— IV. Analysis of tlic Balling Dialect of U10 Kiranti language. The Balling Gram- 
mar. — V. On the Vayu or Hayu Tribe of the Central Himalaya. — VJ, On tlie Kiranti 
Tribe of the Central Himahi3’'a. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Section III. — On the Aborigines of North -Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetuu, Budd, and Garb Tongues. 

Section IV. — Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V. — Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VI. -The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and thoir connection with the Hima- 
layuns and Tibetans, Comp.arative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakan. 
Comparative Vocabulary ol lado-Chine.'.e Borderers in Tenasserim. 

Se(!T 10N VII. — The Mongolian AITmities of the Caucasians. — Comparison and Ana- 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VIII. — Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Section IX.— The Aborigines of Central India — Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Ceiitial India. — Aboiigiues of the Eastern Ghats. — Vocabu- 
lary of some of the Dialects ol the Hill and Wandering Trilies in theNortliern Sircars. 
— AborigincH of the Nilgiris, with llemarks on tlunr AlVmities. — Sujijilement to the 

Nilgiriaii Vocabularies. The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X. — Route of Nepale-^e Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water- 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI. — Route from Kdthmdndu, the Capital of Ncjidl, to Darjeeling in 
Sikim. — Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of Nejuil. 

Section XII. — Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
the State of Nepal. 

Section XIII. — The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
Ndpdlese. 

Section XIV. — Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars; or, the Anglicists Answered ; 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of India. * 

“ For the study of the less-known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson's ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Essays’ will be found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist.” 
Times. 
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Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii.— 268 and viii. — 326, cloth, 

price 218. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Noibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 

By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar- Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

“The work is furnished witli eojiious notoH, wliieli not only illustrate the subject- 
luattur, but form a perfect eneyclopa3dia of Binldliist lore." — 2'imes. 

“A work which will furnislt Kuropean .students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
hell) in the prosecution of their investigations .” — Rdinburph Dail-i/ lieview. 

“ Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work .” — Ivdian Antiqiiarth 

^‘Viewed in this ligdit, its im]>ortanee is sulhcient to place students of the subject 
under a do(!p obligation to its author .” — Calcutta Jicvlcw. 

‘‘This work is one of the greatest authoritie.s upon Buddhism .” — Dahiin lieview. 


Post 8vo, X)p. xxiv. — 420, cloth, price i8s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” &c., &c. 

“ It (toniains a vast dc.al of inii>ortant information on the subject, such as is only 
to be gained by long-continued study on the spot.” — Athnuviim, 

“ Upon the whole, wo know of no work com])ara])le to it for the extent of its 
original research, and tlio sini] dicity with which this complicated system of philo- 
soidiy, religion, litemture, and ritual is set forth .” — British Qaarterh/ Jieview. 

“ The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It deserves most careful study 
from all interested in the history of the religions of tlie world, anfl expre.ssly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Cliristianity. Dr. Edkins notices in terms 
of just condemnation the exaggerated inai.se be.stowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers. Accord. 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price i8h. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; 

and Author of “ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

“ Wo know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so nmeli learning, sympathy, and literary talent.” — Ac.adrm>i. 

“ They seem to ns to be full of suggestive and original remarks.”— AY. James's Gazette. 

“ Tlis book eontains a vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
of impury, reflcetion, and .speculation, and that on subjects us full of fascination as 
(}f food for thought.” — Tablet. 

“ Exliihit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
as to entitle him to .speak us one having authority.” — BdinOureih Daily Kcvieio. 

“ Tl\o author speaks with the authority of personal experience It is this 

constant assiadiition with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages.”— 
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Post 8 VO, pp. civ. — 348, cloth, price i8s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 

BEING THE J ATAK ATTHA VANN AN A, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

By V. FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T. VV^ Khys Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“ 1'licso arc talcs supposed to have heen told by the Buddlia of what he laid seen 
and heard in his previous births, I’hey are probably the ne.arest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which si»rang the folk-lore of Europe as well as 
India. Tiie introduction contains a most interesting di.squisition on the migrations 
of these fables, traedng tlioir reappearance in the various groujis of folk-lore legends. 
Among oilier old friends, we meet with a version of the J udgment of Solomon. ” — Timcn. 

“It is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted his rigdit to be hoard on 
this subject by his alile article on Buddhism in the new editimi of the ‘ Encyelopajdia 
Britanniea .' " — Leeds Mcrciirii. 

“ All who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. II is well-established rejnitation as a Tali scholar is a sufficient 
guar.intecs for tlic iidelity of his version, aiid the style of his translations is deserving 
of liigh praise.” — Ac<idni<//. 

“ No more competent, expositor of Buddhi.sm could be found than INTr. Blip's l)avi<ls. 
In the .bltaka, book w'o have, then, a judceless rcconl of tlic earliest im.agiiiati ve 
literature of our race ; and ... it jire.scnts to us a nearly complete ])icture of the 
social life and customs and poyailar beliefs of the common peo]>le of Aiyan tribes, 
closely related to (jiirsclvcs, just as they were j)as,sing through tlie first stages of 
civilisation.” — SL. Jdotes’s Gazette. 


I’o.st 8vo, p]). xxviii.— 362, cloili, ])ricc i.ps. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Oil, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTIIAC'I’S FBOINI THE TALIMUD, 
THE MIDIIASHIM, AND THE KABBALAId. 

Com])iled and Translated by PAUL 1 SAA(^ HEltSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis A<*.cording to tlie 'I'alniud,” &c. 

With Notes and (k:)pious Tmh'xes. 

“To obtain in so concise ;ind hamly a form as this volume a general ideg of the 
Talmud is a 1)oou to Christians at least.” — Thiies. 

“ Its peculiar aud yiopular charaid.cr will make it attractive to g'cneral readers. 
Mr. Ilcr.sbou is a very competent .seludar. . . . Coidaius sam])les of the good, bad, 
aud i’lditfercjit, .and ('specially extrac.ts that tlirow light, ujion t.iie Hcrijiturcs.” — 
British Qaarteii// JUri.ev\ 

“ Will convey to English rc.adcrs a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet, a])pcarcil.” — Iht'di/ Neirs. 

“ Without oveidooking in the slightest the sev<;ral at (raet-ions of the previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oideutal Scries.’ we have no hesitation in saying that this Hurjiasses 
them all in interest.” — Eddnhin-ffh Idtifi/ lirr'nw. 

“ Mr. ller.shon h:is , . . thus given English rc.aders wliat. is, we believe, a fair set 
of speeimens wliich they ca7i tost for t.homselves.”-- 7'/o' Bn-ord. 

“ 1’his l)ook is by far the best fitted in the ])rcsent state of ktiowlcdga; to enable the 
general reader t,o gain a fair and unbiassed e(»m;c]>tion of iJie multifarious (-onteiits 
of the woiidc-rful miseidlaiiy which (t'ui only he trufy underst(io(i -so dewish piide 
a.ssert.s — hy tlic life-long devotion of .sc:h(»lars of the ('lio.scn People.”— //u/ab'rr. 

“ The value and im]>ortatiee of this volume consist iji fhc fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in its pages Imt throws some liglit, direct or refracted, n])on th(7so 
Scriptures wliich arc the common licritagcof Jew ami (Tirisl.iaii alike.’ — John Bull. 

“ It is a capital specimen of Hclax'W scholarship; a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour .” — Jcioish Ihrodd. 
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Post 8vo, ])p. xii. — 228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By basil hall chamberlain, 

Author of “ Yeigo Heiikuku Shiran.” 

“ A very curious volume. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the jjoetieal literuturi; of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
si)ecimeus into Ens^lish verse.” — Daili/ N€w;i. 

“ Mr. (Jhjimberlain’s volume is, so far as wo are aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interjn’ct the literature of the Japanese to the Westei'u world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection frean that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verso.” — 2'ablct. 

‘^‘It is undoubtedly one of the beat translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared d\iring the close of the last year .” — Celcsiial Empire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a (liihcult task when ho undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poctiy in an English form, lint he has evidently laboured con amore^ and 
his efforts are successful to a degree ." — London and China Express. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 164, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSVIllA, B.C. 681-G68. 

Translated from I he (Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
tlie Ih itish Museum (Collection ; together with a Orammatical Analysis 
of each AV'ord, J^lxfihuiations of the Ideograplis by Extracts from the 
Bi-Liiigual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyiris, &c. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.B.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“Students of scriptural arehioology will also appreciate the ‘History of Esar- 
haddon.’ ” — Times. 

“ There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
jiopularisc studies which are yet In their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but if does not assume to be more tluiii tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to tiie ordinary iioii-Assyriulogieal yemitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results,”— 

“Mr. Budge’s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
studciifs. Tliey arc not, it is to he feared, a very numerous class. But the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in wliich he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.” — Tablet. 


Post 8 VO, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The Mesneviyi Shertf, or Holy Mesnevi) 

OF 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D*D1N MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author., 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
their Historian, 

Mevlana Shembu-’D-Din Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ‘Arifi. 
Translated, and the Poeti'y Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. 

“ A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore .” — Saturday Uevievj. 

“Tills book will bo a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining an insight into a very important department of the literature 
extant in that language." — Tablet. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.-~28o, clotli, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

By Rev. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S, 

“ We regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading, — Record. 

“ Altogether, it is quite a feast of good things.” — Qlohe. 

“ It is full of interesting matter.” — Antiquary . 


Post 8vo, pp. viii. — 270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETEY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs,” from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadevn ; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India’’ (Mahabharata), “Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Shlokus of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this now volume of Messrs. Triibner’s Oriental Scries, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service liy illustrating, throug-h the medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions. The ‘ Indian ISong of tSongs ’ 
is not unknown to schoLus. Mr. Arnold will have introduc'cd it among popular 
English poems. Nothing could bo more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual i)rocess of being weaned l)y the love of 
‘Beautiful Kadha, jasmine-bosomed Badha,' 
from the allurements of the forest nyinx>hs, in whom the five senses are tyi)ified.” — 
Timcn. 

“ No other English poet has ever thrown his genius aud Ins art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid para- 
phrases of language eontained in these miglity epics.”— Tcicqraph. 

“ The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxnriousness and seiiHuousm ss ; the 
air seems laden with the sjacy odours of the troi)ics, and the verse has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to caiAivate the senses of the dullest.” — Hiandard. 

“ The translator, while imiducing a very enjoyable iiocm, has adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the original taut.” —Overland Mail. 

“We certainly wish Mr. Arnold success in his attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as his xirefaee tells us, the goal towards which bo bends his 
efforts.” — Allen’s Indian Malt. 


Post 8 VO, fjp. xvi. — 296, clotli, price los. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 

Or, political ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius. 

Translated from tlie Original Text ami Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

“ Mr, Faber is already well known in the field of Chinese studies by his digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. The value of this work will be perceived when it is 
reracmVjercd that at no time since relations commenced between China and the 
West has the former V)een so powerful — wo had almost said aggressive— as now. 
For those who will give it careful study, Mr. Faber’s work is one of the most 
valuable of the excellent scries to which it belongs.”— Aafare. 
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Post 8 VO, pp. 336, cloth, price 16s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By a. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The .author lias, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the tr.anslator, and has added the liter.aturc of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. 

" Is not OTily a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference.” — Academe/. 

“Tills volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the ‘ Encyclopedic des ISciences 
Jteligieu.scs.’ It attracted much notice when it first ajipeared, and is generally 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deals.” — Tablet.. 

“ This is not only on the whole the host hut the only manual of the religions of 
India, ajiart from Buddhism, wliicli we have in Englisli. The present work . . . 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
great insight into the inner Instory and the deeper meaning of the great religion, 
for it is in reality only one, which it prniiosos to describe .” — Nodern JievicvK 

“ The merit of the work has heeii cmiihatieally recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the (iontinent of Europe, But probably 
there arc few Indiaiiists (if wo may use tlie word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, :iiid e.specially from the extensive bibliograjihy provided in 
the notes.” — Do biin Re.vieo'. 

“ yucli a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master-hand.” — Ci'iUc (New Yor^). 


Post 8vo, PX3. viii. — 152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKllYA KARIKA oP IS' WAR A KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kajtila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
deiiartnieiit of pure xihilosophy. 

“The non Orientalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a patient aiul learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the ]dnlo.so])hy of India, and supjilies him with a clue, 
that lie may not be h)Ht in tliem. In the preface lie states tlmt the system of 
Kiipila is the ‘ etirlicst attenqd. on record to give an tinswor, from reason alone, 
to the mysterious (piestions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the world, the nature and relati<ms ol' man and his future destiny,' and in his learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Sankhya .system with the philo- 
Hopliy of Sjdnoza,’ and ‘ the connection of tlic .system of Kai)ila with that of {Schopen- 
hancr and Von Hartmann .’ Chnrch Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Davies’s volume on Hindu Philosopliy is an undoubted gain to all students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, which is hero given in a trans- 
lation from the 8ankhya Karikil, is the only eontnbntion of India to pure xihilosophy. 
. . . Presents many points of deep interest to the student of comparative philo- 
sophy, and without Mr. Davies’s lucid intciqmdation it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate those points in any adequate manner.” — Salarda.y Review. 

“ We welcome Mr. Davies’s l)ook as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library.” — Notes and Queries. 
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A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, hy Majok G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Scliools. 

The design of this little work is to x^rovide for missionaries, ami for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the Vedjlnta. 

“There can be no (question that the religious doctrines most widely held by the 
people of India are mainly r.intheistic. And of Hindu Pantheism, at all events in 
its most modern phases, its Vediintasara presents the best summary. But then this 
work is a mere summary : a skeleton, the dry bones of wJjicli require to be clothed 
with skin and bones, and to be animated by vital breath before the ordinary reader 
will discern in it a living reality. Major Jacob, therefore, has wisely added to his 
translation of the Vedantasdra copious notes from the writings of well-known Oriental 
scholars, in which he lias, we think, elucidated all that retjuired clucidatitm. Bo 
that the work, as here presented to us, i)resents no ditliculties which a very moderate 
amount of application will not overcome.” - Tablet. 

“The modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of research embodied in bis notes to the text of the Vedantasara. Ho 
cojnous, indeed, are these, and so much collateral malter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that the diligent student will rise from their i>erusal with a fairly 
adequate view of ITindCi iddlosophy generally. His work ... is one of the best of 
its kind that we have seen .” — Calcutta liecieio. 


Post 8vo, xii.— 154, cloth, price 7s. 6(1. 

TSUNI— I I GO AM : 

The Supreme Being of the Kiioi-Khot. 

JlY THEOPHILUS HAHN, Pli.D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town ; Corres])onding JMemher 
of the Geogr. Society, Drc^sdeii ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c. , ka. 

“The first instahuout of l>r. ITahn’s lalamrs will bo of interest, not at the Cajaj 
only, bnt in cviny University of Europe. It is, in fact, a most valuable eontributi<»n 
to the eoni])arat1vo stvnly of religion and mj’thology. Accounts of their religion and 
mythology were scattered about in various books; thtise liave Ijceii carefully col- 
lected by Dr. ilahn and ])riiitcd in his second chapter, enriched and improved by 
what he has been able to collect hiin.sclf.” — J*rof. ]\Iax JSliiltit' in the JSincLeciitk 
Century. 

“ Dr. Halm’s book is that of a man who is both a ]>hilologi.st and believer in 
idiilological metlujds, and a close stmleiit of savage manners and customs.” — iSatnr- 
day Review. 

“ it is full of good things.”— *S7.. Jatueti's Gacette. 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pj). xii. — 392, cloth, juice 12s. 6(1., 
Vol. II., pju vi. — 408, cloth, price 128. 6d., Vol. HI., ])p. cloth, 
luice 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

To WHICH IS PREFIXED SaLE’s PRELIMINARY D I '.COURSE, WITH 

Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Comjdcte Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Bev. E. M. WHEllRV, M.A., Lodiana. 

“As Mr. Wherry’s book is intended for missionuries in India, it is no doubt well 
that they should bo prepared to meet, if they can, the ordinary argiimcnts and inter- 
jiretations, and for this iiurpose Air. Wherry’s additions will prove useful.” — Hutv.rday 
Review. 
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Post 8vo, pp. vi. — 208, cloth, jmce Ss. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes 
By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“ Let us add that his translation of the Bhagavad Gitfi, is, as we judge, the best 
that has as yet appeared in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
I)CcuUar value .” — DuOlln Review, 


Post 8 VO, pp. 96, cloth, x^rice 5s. 

THE QUATEAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, PI), xxxii. — 336, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By E. H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

“Mr. Whinfield has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and his 
version contains nuich that will be new to those who only know Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
delightful selection. ” — Acfuiemi/. 

Tlno e are several editions of the Quatrains, varying greatly in their readings. 
Mr. Whinfield has used three of those for his excellent translation. The most pro- 
minent features in the Quatrains are their ]>rofound agnosticism, combined with a 
fatalisiri based more on philost)phic than religious grounds, tlieir Epicureanism and 
the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them .” — Calcutta Review. 


Post 8vo, X3p, xxiv. — 268, cloth, price 9s, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Princix)al of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

“ For practical purposes this is ])cr1iaps the most important of the works that have 
thus far aj)pean!d in ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Serie.s.’ . . . We camiot doubt that for all 
who may take it iqj the work must be one ol'xo'ofotmd iutoreat. ” — Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pxn xxiv. — 230, cloth, x^rice 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I.— History of the Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“ It places in the hands of tho English readers a history of Egyptian Religion 
which is very complete, which is based on the best materials, and which has been 
illustrated by the latest results of research. In this, volume tliere is a great deal of 
information, as well as independent inve-vtigation, for the ti ustworthiness of which 
Dr. Tide’s name is in itself a guarantee ; and the description of the successive 
religion under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is 
given in a manner which is scholarly and minute. ” — Scotsman. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 302, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr. Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit, has done further good work in this translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill in hts rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of his author into our more prosaic, less figurative, language. . . . The work, 
besides its intrinsic merits, is of importance a.s being one of the most popular and 
famous poems of Persia, and that which i.s read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught.” — Scotsman. 


Post 8 VO, pp. viii. — 266, cloth, price 98. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By carl ABEL. 

“All the.se essays of Dr. Abel’s are so thoughtful, so full of happy illustrations, 
and so admirably put together, that wc hardly know to wliich wo should specially 
turn to select for our readers a sample of his workmanship.” — Tal>Iet. 

“ An entirely novel method of dealing with philo.sojihical questions and impart a 
real human intore.st to the otherwise dry technioalities of the science.” — Standard. 

“ Dr. Abel is an opponent from whom it is plea.sant to differ, for he writes with 
enthusiasm ami temper, and his ma.stery over the English language fits him to be a 
champion of uniiopular doctrines.” — A thina^nni. 

“ Dr. Abel writes very goiid English, and much of his book will prove entertaining 
to the general reader. It may give some useful hinr,.s, and suggest some subjects for 
profitable investigation, even to philologists ,” — Nation (New York). 

Post 8 VO, pp. ix. — 281, cloth, firico los. 6 ( 1 . 

THE SARV A - DARSAN A - SAMGRAHA ; 

Or, KEVIEW of THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDD 
PillLOSOPHY. 

P.Y MADHAVA ACHAKYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. COUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical sysL^ms 
current in the fourteentli century in the South of India ; and he gives what 
appears to liim to be their most important tenets. 

“ The tran.slatioii ih trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in India, 
where tliere is a living tradition, has familiarised tiie translators with Indian 
thought.” — Allitnamm. 


Post 8vo, pp. Ixv. — 368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur. 

By F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNEIl. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. Pv. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“Mr. Ralston, whose name is so familiar to all lovers of Russian folk-lore, has 
supplied some interesting Western analogies and jiarallels, drawn, for the most part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Flastern folk-tales, culled from the Kahgyur, one 01 the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books.” — Academy. 

“ The translation . . . could scarcely have fallen into better hands. An Introduc- 
tion . . . gives the leading facts in the lives of those scholars wlio have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language.” — Calcutta 
Meiriew. 

“ Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stories, or for comparative 
folk-lore.” — Pall Mall Gazette, 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.~224, cloth, price 9s. 

» UBANAVARGA. 

A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. 

Compiled by DIIARMATRATA. 

Being the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION of DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-bgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Ih’adjnavarman, 

By W. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 

“ Mr. RockViill’s present work is the first from which assistance will be gained 
for a more accurate understanding of the Tali text ; it is, in fact, as yet tiie only 
terra of comparison available to us. Tho ‘ Udanavarga/ the Thibetan version, was 
originally discovered by the late M. Sehiefner, who published tiie Tibetan text, and 
had intended adding a translation, an intention frustrated by his death, but which 
has boon carried out by Mr. Rockliill. . . . Mr. Rookhill may bo congratulated for 
having well accomT)lished a difficult task.” — Saturday/ Review. 

“ Tliore is no need to look far into this book to be assured of its y^\\\QB —Atlicnceum. 

“Tlie Tibetan verses in Mr. Woodvillo Roc-khiU’s translation have all the simple 
direetm'ss ainl foi ce which belong to the sayings of Gautama, wiion they have not 
been adorned and spoiled by enthusiastic disci]des and commentators.” — St, James's 
Gazette. 


In Two Volumes, posh 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 25s. 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

Ky llOIiERT NKEDIIAM OUST, 

Barrister-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 

“ Any one at all interested in African languages cannot do better than get Mr, 
Cust.’s book, it is encyclopaidic in its scope, ami the reader gets a start clear away 
in any pru ticular language, and is left free U> add to the initial suui of knowledge 
there cnllected.” — NataJ Mivcari/. 

“Mr. Cusi lias contrived to laoduce a work of value to linguistic students.^' — 
N(G.vre. 

“ Mr. Cast's experience in the preparation of his previous work on the indigenous 
tongues of the Cast Indies was, of cour.se, of great lielp to him in tho attempt to map 
out tho still more thorny and tangled brake of the African languages. His gi’eut 
HUi>]*()rt, however, in what must have been a ta.sk of immense la) )our and care has 
been tbo unflagging enthuKiasm and gush) with which ho has Hung himself into his 
subject.” — ScoLttinan. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 312, with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proi)er, Pegu, Taiingu, Tenas.serim, and Arakan. From 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 

By Lieut.-Gen. Sir ARTHUR P. PUAYRE, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, andC.B., 
Meinbre Correspondaiit de la Socibte Acadbmique Indo-Chinoise 
de France. 

“Sir Arthur Phayre’s contribution to Trubner’s Oriental Series supplies a recog- 
nised want, and its appearance has been looked forwani to for many years 

General Phayro deserves great creditforthe imtienceand industry which has resulted 
in this History of Burma .” — Saturday Review. 

“A laboriou.s wrark, carefully performed, which supplies a blank in the long list of 
histories of countries, and records the annals, unknown to literature, of a nation 
which is likely to be more prominent in the commerce of the future.” — Scotsman. 
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Third Edition. Post 8vo, i)p. 276, cloth, price 7vS. 6d. 

EELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Peking. 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People, 

“ Dr. Edkins lias been most carchil in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of tlie subject.” — ScotftvKni. 

“ As a mis.sionary, it has been ])art of Dr. Kdkins’ duty to study the existing 
religions in China, and bis long re.sidcncc in the country has enabled liim to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of thorn as they ;it jn'esent oxiHt.”-~~JSafiir(hiif Jit'viruK 

“ Dr. Edkins’ valuable work, of wldcli thi.s is a second and revised edition, has. 
from the time that it was published, been tlie standard anthority upon the subject 
of ■which it treats.” — 

“ Dr. Edkins . . . may now he fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chinese religion and language.” — Brithh Qum’tcrlt/ Review. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. XV.-250, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTOEY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By C. P. TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Prohissor of tlio History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpentek, M.A. 

“ Few books of its size contain the result of so muel» wide thinking, able and labo- 
rious study, or enable the reader to gain a better bird’s-eye view ef llio lutest rosulis 
of investigations into the religious history of natiou.s. As Professor I’iele modestly 
says, ‘ In this little book are outlines — pencil sketches, I might say— nothing moi-e.’ 
r.ut there arc some men whose sketches from a thumb-nail ai'o of far moie wortli 
than an enormous canvas covered with the crude painting of otliers, and it i.s ea.sy l(j 
see that these ixiges, full of information, these sentences, cut ajid i)erhai)s also dry, 
short and clear, eundcuse the fruits of long and thorougli research.” — Scotsman. 


Post 8 VO, ])p. X.-274, cloth, x>ricc 9s. 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EAELY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Til)oia.ri AVorks in the Bk.ah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. 

Followed by notices on the Early Plistory of Tibet and Khoten. 
Translated by AU. AV. ROCKHILL, Second Secretary U. S. Legation in (Jhina. 

“The volume bears testimony to the diligence ami fuliie.ss wdth which ilio auth(»r 
lias eonsulied and tested the ancient documents hearing upon Ins remarkable sub- 
ject.” — Tmus. 

“Will be appreciated by those who dc-vote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of late years Uiken in those We.stern regions so reimnkalde a develop- 
ment. Its matter possesses a si>eeial interest as being derived fiaan ancient Tibetan 
work.s, some i>ortions of whicli, here analysed and translated, liave not yet uttraete<l 
the attention of scliol.-o's. The volume is rich in ancient st-ories bearing upon tlie 
world’s renovation and the origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable autho- 
rities .” — Dad II Rctvs. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. viii.-^64, cloth, jirice 168, 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

AV'ith Illustrative Extracts from the Commentarie.s. 

Translated by J. R. BALLANTYNP], LL.D., late Princijjal of the Benares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

“The work displays a vast expenditure of labour and siholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo pbilosopliy have every rca.son to he gr.ateful to Dr. Hall and the 
puhlLshers,”— Peh'aiifo Review. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viii.-370, cloth, price 248. 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 629). 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 

(Trin. Coll,, Oamb.) ; R.N. (Retired Chaplain and N. I. ) ; Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 

An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work : — “ Nothing 
more can be done in elucidating the History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Si-yu-ki’ appears.” 

“ It is a strange freak of liistorical preservation that the beat account of the con- 
dition of India at that ancient period has come down to us in the books of travel 
written by the Chinese pilgrims, of whom Hwcn Thsang is the best known.” — Timed . 

“ We are compelled at this stage to close our brief and inadequate notice of a book 
for easy access to which Orientalists will be deeply grateful to the able translator.” — 
Literary World. 

“ Full of interesting revelations of the religious feelings, fables, and supersti- 
tions, manners and habits of peoples inhabiting a vast region, comprising North 
and Nortb-Wostorn India and contiguous countries in that remote and obscure 
period .” — Daily JSews. 


Post 8vo, pp. xlviii.-398, cloth, price 12s. 

THE ORDINANCES OF MANU. 

Translated from tlic Sanskrit, with an Introduction. 

By the late A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Completed and Edited by E. W, HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
of Columbia College, N. Y. 

“ This work is full of interest ; while for the student of sociology and the science 
of religion it is full of inqxn tanee. It is a great boon to get so notable a work in so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, iuid competently traiislated.” — Scotsman. 

“ Few men were more competent than Ibirnell to give us a really good translation 
of this well-known law book, first rendered into English by Hir William Jones. 
Unrucll was not only an independent Samskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
and he joined to these two important qualifications the rare faculty of being able to 
exi)re88 his thoughts in clear and trenchant English. . . . We ought to feel very 
grateful to Dr. IltJpkins for having given us all that could be published of the- trans- 
lation left by DurnelL” — F. Max MDlleu in the Academy. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-234, cloth, price 98. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
OSOMA DE KOROS, 

Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of all his Published and Un- 
published Works and Essays. From Original and for most part Un- 
published Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 

“ Not too soon havo Messrs. Triibner added to their valuable Oriental Series a 
history of the life and works of one of the most gifted and devoted of Oriental 
students, Alexander Csoma de Koros. It is forty-three years since his death, and 
thoiigh an account of his career was demanded soon after his decease, it has only 
now appeared in the important memoir of his compatriot, Dr, Duka.” — Bookseller, 
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Australian Languages ... ... 60 Korikani 76 

Aztek — V. American Jifing. ... Libyan ... 76 

Rubylonian — v. Assyrian ... Mahratta (Marathi) 77 

Rastjiie 50 Malagasy 77 

Rengali 50 Malay 77 

Brahoe 50 Malayalirn 77 
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Burmese 51 Oriya — v. Uriya 

Celtic— r. Keltic Pali 78 
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69 
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71 
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TRtiBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


“ A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philosophy, 
and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day as an acquaint- 
ance with the Latin and Oreek classics was a generation or so ago. Immense strides 
have been made within the present century in theso branches of learning ; Sanscrit 
has been brought within the range of accurate philology, and its invaluable ancient 
literature thoroughly investigated ; the language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians 
have been laid hare ; Egyptian, Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have 
been deciphered, and a group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and 
nitiite monuments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to 
these subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were contained 
for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered throughout the numbers 
of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Tuubner & Co., in a spirit of enterprise which 
does them infinite credit, hdv(j detoTinined to supply the constantly-increasing want, 
and to give in a popular, or, at least, a comprehensive form, all this mass of know- 
ledge to the world.” — Times, 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 

Rost 8vo. cloth, uniformly bound. 

Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
THE Paiisis. By Martin Hatjg, Ph.D. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Munich. Edited and enlarged by Dr. 
E. W. West. To which is also added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr, 
Haug, by Prof. Evans. Third Edition, pp. xlviii. and 428. 1884. 10, v. 

Texts erom the Buddhist Canon, commoDly known as Dhamnia- 
pada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S, 
B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, Loudon, pp. viii. and 176. 
1878. 78. 6d. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zachaiuae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, pp. xxiii. 3G0. 1882. 10«. 6(1. 

A Sketch of The Modern Languages of the East Indies. By 
Robert Oust. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. pp. xii. and 198. 
1878 . 128 . 

The Birth of the War God. A Poem by KXlidAsa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition, pp. xii.- 116. 1879. Os. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College, pp. xix. and 412. 1879. lO'jr. 

Selections from the Koran. With a Commentary. Translated by 
the late Edward Wili iamLane, Author of an “ Arahic-English Lexicon," etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane Poole. 
pp. cxii. and 176. 1879. 9s. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. With an Intro- 
duction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. 
By J. Muir, C.I.E., D.C.L. pp. xliv. and 376. 1879. 14^. 
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MoDERTf India and the Indians. Being a Series of Impressions, IMotes, 
and Essays. By Monieh Williams, D.C.L., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Oxford. Third Revised Edition, pp. 306. With map. 1879. 
lis. 

Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. By Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, F.R.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service, etc., etc 
2 vols. pp. viii. and 408, and viii. and 348. 1880. 28^. 

The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyiesor Burmese 
Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition 2 vols. pp. xx. and 208, and viii. 
and 320. 1880. 218. 

The Gulistan ; or, Bose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. IVanslated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface, 
and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B Eaktwick, F.R.S., 
M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, pp. xxvi and 244. 1880. 10.s. 6<3?. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical, 
By J. Edkinb, D.D., pp. xxvi. and 454. 1880. 18.s. 

The History of Esariiaddon (Son of Sennacherib) King of As- 
syria, R.c (581-()()8. Transliited from the Cuneiform Inseriptions upon 
Cylii)d('rs and Taldcjts in the British Museum Collection With the Original 
Texts, a (jframniatie.'il Analysis of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs 
by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and list of Eponyms, etc. By 
E. A. Budge, B.A., etc. pp. xii, and 104. 1880. 10s. 6^7. 

A Talmudic Miscellany; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from 
the Talmud, the Midrushim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by 
P. J. llershon. With a Prelaee by the Rev, F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. With Notes and Copious Indexes, pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14.*. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; (U’, Jutaka Tales. The oldest collectiMU of 
Folk-lore extant : being the Jritakatthavannana, for lh(' first time edited in the 
origiinil Pali, by V. Fausuoll, and translated by 'f. W. Rhys Davids. Trans- 
lation. Vol. 1." pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18.sl 

The Classical Poethy of the Jarankse. By Basil Chamberlain, 
Author of “ Yoigio IJenkaku, Ichiraii,” pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 78. 6rf. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By R. Oust. pp. xii. and 484. 1880. 18*. 

The MesnevT. (Usually known as the MesnexTyi Sherif, or Holy 
MesnevT) of Mevlann (our Lord) Jehilu’d-Din Muhanimed er-Rumt. Book I. 
With a Life of the Author. Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, 
by Mevlaini Sheinsu’d-Din Ahmed cl Eflaki, el ’Arift. Translated and the Poetry 
Versitiod in English. By J. W. Eedhouse, M.R.A.S. pp. xv. and 136, v. and 
290. 1881. 2Lv. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, Ilhistrjiting Old Truths. By the 
Rev. J. Long, M.B.A.S., F.R.G.S. pp. xvi. and 280. 1881. 6s. 

Indian Poetry. Containing ‘‘ The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from “ the Iliad of 
India “ (Mahabhnrata) ; and other Oriental Poems. Third Edition. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.L pp. viii. and 270. 1884. 78. 6d. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya and 
Vaisesluka Systems. By J. Daaues, M.A. pp. viii. and 152. 1881. 6s. 

The Beligions of India, By A. Barth. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Rev. J. Wood. pp. 336. 1881. 16*. 
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A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Yedantasara. Translated 
with Copious Aunotations, by Major G. A. Jacob, With Preface by 

E. B. Cowell, M.A., Prof, of Sanskrit in Cambridge University, pp. x. and 
129. 1881. 6s. 

The Quathains of Omak KhayfIm. Translated by E. H. Whinfield, 
M.A., late of II. M. Bengal Civil Service, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 

The Mind of Mencius ; or, Political Economy founded upon Moral 
Philosophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrine of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. Translated from the Original Text, and Classified with Comments 
and Explanations. By the Rev. Ernst Fabeh, Rhenish Mission Society. 
Translated from the German with Additional Notes, by tlie Rev. A. B. 
Hutchinson, C.M.S., Hong-Koiig. pp. xvi. and 294. 1881. 10.y. Hd. 

Tsuni-| IGoam, the Sutoeme Being of the Khoi-Khot. By Theo- 
PHiLus Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, etc. pp. 
xii. and 154. 1881. 7s. Od. 

Yusef and Zulaikha. a Poem by Jami. Translated from tlie Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Ghiei’ith. pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8s. Qd. 

The Indian Empiee : its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
IIuNTEii, C.l E., LL.D. pp. 568. With Map. 1882. 16.v. 

A CoMPEEHENsivE CoMMENTAEY TO THE QuKAN : Comprising Sale's 
Translation and Ih’oliniinary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
With a complete Index to tlie Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
E. M, AVheruy, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. pp. xii. and 392. 1882. 12a‘. 6 d, 

Vol. II. pp. xii. — 408. 18S4. 12.v. 6^/. 

COMPAEATIVE HlSTOEi" OF THE EGYPTIAN AND MeSOPOTAMT.AN ReLIGTONS. 
By G. P. I'iele Egypt, Bahel-Assur, Yemen, Harran, PlioMiicia, Israel. 
Yol. 1. History of the Eg)ptian Religion. Translated from the Dutch, wdth the 
co-operation of the Author, by James Ballingal. pp. xxiv.-230, 1882. 7s. 6 d. 

The Saeva-Daesana-Samgeaha ; or Review of tlie different Systems of 
Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. Cowell 
M.A., Cambridge; and A. E. Gough, M. A,, Calcutta, pp. xii. -282. 1882. 10.s-. 6 d. 

Tibetan Tales, Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur. By F. Anton von Schiefneu. Done into EngUsh 
from the German, with an Introduction, by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. pp. 
lxvi.-368. 1882. 14«. 

luNGUiSTic Essays. By Gael Abel, Ph.Dr. pp. viii.-266. 1882. 95. 

Contents, — Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought— The Conception of 
Love in some Ancient and Modern Liinguages— The English Verbs of Coinniiind— The discrimi- 
nation of Synonyms -Philological Mt:thod>— The Connection hclwi en Dictionary and Grammar 
— The Possibility of a Common Literary Language for the Slave Nations Coptic Intensification 
— The Origin of Language— The Order and Position of Words in the Latin Sentence. 

Hindu Philosophy, 'i'he Bhagavad Gita or the Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, M.A. 
(Cantab.) M.R.A.S. pp. vi.-208. 1882. 8.s. 6 d. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics. 
By A. E. Gough, M.A. Calcutta. Pp. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9«. 

Udanavaega: A Collection of Yerses from the Buddhist Canon. Com- 
piled by Dhaiimatrata. The Northern Buddhist Version of Dhammapada. 
Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah hgyur, Notes and Extracts from the Com- 
mentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. W. Rock HILL. Pp. xvi.- 224. 1883. 9*. 
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A Histobt of BniiMA. Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 
TenasHcrim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
War with British India. By l^ieut.-General Sir A. P. Phayue, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I., &c. pp. xii. and 312, with Maps and Plan. 1883. 14^. 

The Quatrains of Omar KiiayyAm. The Persian Text, with an 
Enj^lish Verse Translation. By E. H. Wilinfield, M.A., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, pp. xxxii. and 336. 1883. 10s. Q>d. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa. By B. IST. Cost. 
Accompanied by a Language Map. By E. G. Uavenstkin. Two Vols. 
pp. xvi.-288, viii. -278, with Thirty-one Autotype Portraits. 1883. 26^. 

Outlines of the History of IIkligion to the Spread of the Universal 
Belioions. By Pi of, C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch by J. E. Caupenter, 
M.A., with the Author’s assistance. "J'hird Edition, pp. xx. and 250. 1884. Is. 6d. 

Beligion in China ; containing a brief* Account of the Three Beligions 
of the (]hiims(! ; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Third Edition, 
pp. xvi. and 260. 1881. 7«. (id. 

The Life of the Buddha and the PIarly History op his Order. 
Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. Followed 
by notices on the Early History of Tibet ami Khoten. Translated by W. W. 
Ko('kiiill, Second Secretary U.S. Legation in China, pp. x. — 274, cloth. 
1884. 9#. 

Buddhist Becords of the Western Worle. Translated from the 
Chin(;so of 11 iuen Tsiang (a.d. 629). By S. Beal. Dedicated by permission 
to Tl.Il.Il. the Prince of Wales. 2 volumes, pp. cviii. — 242, and viii. — 370, 
cloth. 1884. 24s. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila. With Illustrative Extracts from 
the Comimmbnies. J'ranslated by J. 11. Ballantyne, LL.D., late Principal 
of Benares College. Edited by Fitzedward Hall. Third Edition, pp. viii. — 
464, cloth. 18S4. IGif. 

The Ordinances of Manu. Translated from the Sanskrit. With an 
Introduetion by the late A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.LE. (h)mpleted and Edited 
by PL W. IJopKiNs, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. pp. xlviii.— 398, 
cloth. 1884. 125. 


THE FOLLOWING WOEKS ARE IN PREPARATION 

The Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Kdiids. By T. Duka, 
M.D., F.lt.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon- Major, Bengal Medical Service, Retired; etc. 
Miscellaneous Essays on Suhji'cts connected willi the Malay Penin- 
sula ami tlie Indian Archipelago. Reprinted from “ Dalrymple’s Oriental Re- 
pertory,” “Asiatick Reseurelies,” and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.” Edited by R. Rost, Ph.D., etc., etc.. Librarian to the India Office. 
Two Vols. 

The Niti Literature of Burma. By James Gray, of the Government 
High School, Rangoon. 

The Life of Hiuen Tsiang. By the Shamans hwui li and Yen-tsung. 
With a Preface coutuining an account of the Works of 1-Tsing. By S. Beal, 
B.A., Professor of Chinese University College, London. 
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SERIALS AND PERIODICALS. 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. — Jouhnal of the 

Koyal Asiatic Society of Cheat Biutain and Iiieland, from the Com- 
mencoment to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Tols. 8vo., with many Plates, 
Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, as follows; — Nos. 1 to 14, Gs.eaeh; No. 16, 
2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 4.s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, is. each; No. 
18, 6«. These 18 Numbers form Vols. I. to IX.— Vol. X., Part 1, o.p. ; 
Part 2, 58.; Part 3, 6«. — Vol. XI., Part 1, Gs.; Part 2 not published. — Vol. 
XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each — Vol. XIIT., 2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XIV., l^art 1. 
6s . ; Part 2 not published. — Vol. XV., Part 1, 6s. ; Part 2, with 3 Maps, .£2 2s. 
—Vol. XVL, 2 Parts, 6s. each.— Vol. XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.— Vol. XVIIL, 
2 Parts, 6s. each. — Vol. XIX., Parts 1 to 4, 16s. — Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4s. 
each. Part 3, 7s. 6d, 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of tjie Koyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I\ew Series . Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 1861- 5. 16s. 

Contents. — I. Vujra-chhedikri, the. “ Kin Koiip King,” or Diamond Sh’ra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal. — II. The l’firainitr»-hridaya Siitra, or, in (hiinese, “ Mo ho-jid- 
yc-po-lo-nnh-to-sin-king,” i.v. “The (Beat FUrumila Ileart Sfitru,” Translated from the 
Chinese by the Rev, S. Beal. — 111. On the T‘re.servation of National Lih'ratun’ in the East. 
By Col. F. J. (ioldsmid. — IV. On the Agrieultural, (‘ommereial, Financial, and Military Srutistics 
of Ceylon. By Eh K. I’ower. — V. (.'ontributions to a Knowledge of the Vedie 'Theogony ainl 
Mythology. By J. Muir, D.t^.L. — VI, A 'J'abular List of Original Works and Translations, pub- 
lished by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at their Printing Press at (’olombo. Compiled 
by Mr. M. P. .1. Ondaatje.~-VIl. Assyrian and Hebrew Clironology compared, with a view of 
showing the extent to which the Hebrew (Chronology of Usshermust be modified, in conformity 
with the Assyrian Canon. By J. W. Bosanquet.—Vlll. On the existing Dietionaries of the 
Malay Language. By Dr. 11. N. van der Tunk. — IX. Bilingual Readings; (Cuneiform and 
Plianiician. Notes on some Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends 
(Assyrian and Phienician). By Major-Gen. Sir H. Rawliiison, K.fML — X. I'ranslations of Three 
Copper-plate Inscriptions of tin* Fourth Century a.i»., and Notices of the (thrdukya and Gurjjaru 
Dynasties. By Prof. .1 . Dowsou, Staff (Xillegc, Sandhurst. — XL Yama and th<‘ Doctrine of a 
Future Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. liy J. Muir, D.(;.E.— XII. On 
the .Tyotisha Observation of the ITace of this Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By W. 
1). Whitney, Prof, of Sanskrit, Yale College, U.S.A. — Note on the preceding Article. By Sir E. 
Colcbrooke, Bart., M.P.— XIII. Progress of the Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions 
of the Deity. By .1. Muir, D.C.L. — XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work 
of Aryabhata, Varahainihira, lirahmagupta, Bhuttotpula, and Bluiskuracliarya. By Dr. Bliau 
Daji.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By II. N. Van der Tuuk. — 
XVI. On the Identity of Xaudranies and Krananda. By EL Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 1866-7. I6«. 

Contents. — I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic 'Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir. ~II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir. — 111. 
Five hundred questions on th(‘ Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the Rev. J. Long. 
— IV. Short account of the Malay Manu.scripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. By 
Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk. — V. Translation of the Ainitiibha Sutra from the Chinese By the Rev. 
S. Beal. — VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By E. Thomas.-- VI I. Specimens of an Assyrian 
Dictionary. By E. Norris.— VIl I, On the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic age By J. Muir. — IX. On the Interpretation of the V'eda. By the same. — 
X. An attempt to Translate from the Chinese a work known as the (/'onfessionul Services of the 
great compassionate Kwan \dn, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 e3’(!S. By the Rev. S. Beal. — 
— XI. The Hymns of the GaupAyanas and the Legend of King A.samati. By Prof. Max Miiller. 
— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hincks, D. D. 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22s. 

Contents. — I, Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
— 11. Remarks on the Indo-CJhinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— Ill, The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the lion. II. E. J. Stanley. — IV, Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By E. IL Palmer, B.A.— V. De- 
scription of the Amravuti Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, EMl.S.— VI. Remarks on Prof. 
Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathasurit-sagiira, Lambaka IX. XVIIL By Dr. 11. Kern, Prof, of 
Sanskrit, University of Leyden.— VIL The source of Colebrooke’s Essay “On the Duties of a 
Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fit/.edward Hall, D.fJ.L, Supplement; Further detail of proofs 
that Colebrooke’s Essay, “On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to 
the Vivadabhangarnava. By F. Hall. — VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig 
Veda. By Prof. Max Muller. — IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas.— X. Account of an 
Embassy from Morocco to Spain in IGDO and l(i91. By the lion. 11. E. J. Stanley. — XL The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the same.— XII. Materials for the llistor 
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India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to the Foundation of the British 
Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. — Xlll. A Few Words concerning the Hill 
people inhabiting tbc Forests of the Cochin State. By Capt. G. E. Fryer, M.S.C.—XIV. Notes 
on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hindi, spoken in Western Behar. By J. Bearaes, B.C.S. 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 621, sewed. 1869--70. 16s. 

Contents.—!. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II. — II. On Indian ('hroiiology. By J. Fergusson, F.K-8, — HI. The Poetry ol Mohamed 
Babadan of Arragon. By the lion. II. E. J. Stanley. — IV. On the Magar Language of Nepal. 
By J. Beames, B.(L8,— V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsec Literature. By E. Sachau, 
Ph.l).— VI, Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from Chinese Sources. By 
W. F. Mayers, of II.B.M. Cojisular Service, China. — VII, Khuddaka Piitha, a Pdli Text, with a 
Translation and Notes. By K. C. Childers, lat(' Ceylon C.S. — VII 1. An Endeavour to elucidate 
Bashiduddin's Geographical Notices of India. By Col. 11. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions 
explained by the Pahlavi of the Parsis. By E, W. West. — X. Some Account of the Senbyd 
Pagoda at Mengdn, near the Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Politi- 
cal Agent at Mandald; with Remarks on the Subject by Col. II. Vule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat- 
Sanhitfii; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit 
into English by Dr. II. Kern. - Xll. The Mohammedan l.aw of Evidence, and its influence on 
the Administration o( .Justice in India. By N. B. K. Baillie. — XIII. The Mohammedan Law of 
Evidence in connection with tlie Administration of .Justice to I’oreigners. By the same. — XIV, 
A Translation of a Buctrian Pdli Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.— XV. lndo-l*arthian Coins 
By E. Thomas. 

Vol. V. In Two Partft. pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 
1871' 2. 18 a'. 6rf. 

Contents.— I. Two .Tfitakas. The original Pfili Text, with an English Translation. By V, 
Faushdll. — II . On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at iveu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie. — III. The Brhat Saiihita ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translated from .Sanskrit into English by Dr. II. Kern.— IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By C. K. Cover. — V. 'Phe I’oetry of Mohamed Uabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley.— VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the .Jangums. By C. P. 
Brown. — VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown. — Vlll. On the Treatment 
of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By .J. Beames, B.C.S. — IX. Some Remarks 
on the (JreatTope at Sfiiichi. By the Rev. S. Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions from Mathura, 
Translated by Prof. J. Dowson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By Major-Gen. A. Cun- 
ningham. — XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. E. Trumpp.— XII. Notes 
on Dhammapada, with S))eciai;;iieference to the (luestion of Nirvana. By R. C. Childers, late 
Ceylon C.S — XIII. The Brhiit-Sanliita ; oi , Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha- 
iniliira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. — XIV. On the Origin of tlie 
Buddhist ArthakathAs. By the Mudliar L. Conuilla Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the 
llatmipura Ci.urt, (k‘ylon. With Introduction by R. C. Childers, late Ceylon C.S. — XV. The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rahadan, of Arragon. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— 
XVI. Proverhia (kmimimia Syriaea. By Cajn. R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient 
Indian Vase, with an Account of the Engraving thereupon, J^y C. Horne, late B.C.S. — XVIII. 
The Bhar Tribe. ID the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LI^.D , Benares, (’ommunicuted by C. Horne, 
late B.C.S.- XIX. i)i Jihad in Mohammedan l.aw, and its application to British India. By 
N. B. E. Buillie. — XX. Comments on Recent J^ohlvi Decipherments, With an Incidental Sketch 
of the Derivation of Aryan Aljihabets. And Contributions to the Early History and Geography 
of Tubaristdn. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. Yl., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8«. 

Contents.— The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.— A Brief Account of Four .Arabic AVorks on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain 8. B. Miles. — On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
('harlos Horne, late B.C.S. The Brbat-SanhitA ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Varfiha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 11. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of TokbAristfin, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identittcations are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B. —The Campaign of Ailius Callus in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of NAsir ibn Khusru’s SafanAmah by the late Major A. R. Fuller. — The 
roetry of Mohamed Rubadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley., 

Vol. VI., Part TI., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. Sa. 

Contents. On Hiouen-'l hsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. - Northeni Ihiddhism. [ Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of rokliAristAn, etc. By Colonel II. Yule, C.B* — 
The Bfhat-Sanhitn ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of VarAha-mihira. Translated 
from Sanski'it into English by Dr. H. Kem.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors, Part II. Embracing the preliniinaiy period between a.h. 614-6M 
fa.D. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. —The Legend of Dipankara Buddha. Translated 
irom the Chinese {and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and u., ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship ’). 
By S, Beal. — Note on An. IX., ant^ pp. 213-274, on Hiouen -Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson D.fT.L., F.R.S.— Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By U. F. Talbot. 
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Vol. Vir., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8s. 

Contents. — T he Upasampada-Kammavaca^ boinpr the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The Pdli Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F, Dickson, B. A. —Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, 
Madras. By M. J. Walhouse, late M.C.6. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the For- 
mation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late Ceylon C.S.— The Pali Text 
of the Mahdparmibbdna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, lute 
Ceylon C.S. — The Brihat-Sanhita ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vai'aha-mihira. 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. — Note on the Valley of Choombi. 
By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling. — The Name of the Twelfth Imfim on the 
Coinage of Egypt. By II. Sauvaire and Stanley Lane Poole. — Thre Inscriptions of Parak 
rama Babu the Great from I'ulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a.d.). By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
— Of the Kharfij or Muhammadan I.and Tax ; its Application to British India, and Effect on 
the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.— Appendix : A Specimen of a Syriac Version of the 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and n map. 187o. 8s 

Contents.— Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipnra, Ceylon ; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of the Mahrivamsa. By T. W. Bhys Davids.— The Northern Frontagers of (’hina. Part 1. 
The Originee of the Mongols. By H. II. Howorth. — inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan- 
Poole. — Notice on the Dinars of the Abhasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. — The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part 11. The Drigine*'- of the Manehus. By H. II. Howorth. 
— Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Bushell, B.Sc., M. D. — Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology ; with Sugg('Htions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. ,J. Long.— Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
SuhasaMalla Inscription, date 1200 a n., and the Ruwanwadi Dagaba Inseriijtion, date 1191 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. \V. Rhys David.s.— Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof. .1. Dowson. — Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jahilnglr. By Edward I'homas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 15G, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1878. 8s. 

Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the Possession of the II. A. S. (Hodgson 
Collection). By Prof. E. B. ( owell and J. Eggcling. — On the Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By 
T. H. Blakesley, Ceylon. — The Patimokkhu, being theBuddhist Offict* of the (.Confession of Priests. 
The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes. Ity J. K. Dickson, M.A., Ceylon C.S. — Notes 
on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. 0. 
Childers, late of the Ceylon (Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII. , Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1870. 8.9. 

Contents.— An Account of the Island of Bali By R. Friederich.— The Pali Text of the MahA- 
parinibb.Ana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By 11 (C. Childers, late (Ceylon C.S. — 
The Northern Frontagers of China. Part III. The Kara Khitai. By II. H. Howorth.— In- 
edited Arabic Coins. 11. By S. L. Poole.— On the Form of (ioveriiment under the Native 
Sovereigns of (Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekunayaka, Muduliyar, (Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part L, pp. 156, sewed, witli a plate. 1877. 8s. 

Contents. — Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. — The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. II Sayee, M.A. — An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. VIIJ. n.s. p. 218). — On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mockler. 
— Inedited Arabic Coins. 111. By Stanley Lane Poole, — Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson. — Notes on Peisian Beluchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy KhAn, By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol IX., I^art II., pp. 292. sewed, with three plates. 1877. lO.s. 6d. 

Contents.— The Early Faith of Asoka. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.— Tlic Northern Frontagers 
of (China. Part JL 'I'he Manehus (Supplementary Notice). Part IV. The Kin or (iolden 'PatarH. 
By II. II. Howorth. - On a Treatise on Weights and Measures by Eliya, Archbisliop of Nisibin. 
By M. II. Sauvaire.— On Tmperiai and othei Titles. By Si’ T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Afll- 
nities of the Dialects of the (Cliepang and Kusundah Tribes of NipAl with lliose of the Hill Tribes 
of Arracun. By Capt. CC. J. F. Forbes F.R.(i.S , M.A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Anti- 
quities found in a Mound near Damghan. By A. 11. Schindler, 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 187B 8s. 

Contents. — On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth.— A Dialogue on 
the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramada Dasa Mittra, lateOtti. Prof, of Anglo-Sanskrit, 
Gov. College, Benares.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich (continued from 
Vol. IX. N.S. p. 120). — Unpublished Glass Weiglits and Measures. By E. T. Rogers. — China 
via Tibet. By S. C. Boulger. — Notes and Recollections on Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and 
GarhwAl. By J. H. Batten, late B.C S. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 6s. 

Contents.— N ote on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-Gen. S. B. Miles, 
B.S.C. -The Maldivc Islands; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois Pyrard de Laval, lf)02— 
1607. By A. Gray, late Ceylon C.S. — On 'J’ibeto-Burmun Languages. By Capt. C. J. F. 8. 
Forbes, Burmese C.S. (Commission.— Burmese Transliteration. By H. L. St* Barbe, Resident at 
Mandelay.— On the Connexion of the Mens of Pegu with the Kolcs of Central India. By 
Capt. C. J. F. 8. Forbes, Burmese C.C.— Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, with Special Reference to Assyrian. By P. Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form. 
— Arab Metrology. II. El-Djabarty. By M. II. Sauvaire.— The Migrations and Early History 
of the White Huns; principally from Chinese Sources. By T, W. Kingsmill. 
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Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8s. 

CoNTKNTR —On the ill Canton of S^lir,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert B. Shaw. Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W. Vyae, Executive 
Engineer P.W.l). Panjab.— Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By B. H. Chamber- 
lain. — On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East by the Names Sub-hi-Kazib, etc., etc. 
By J. W. Kedhouse.— On a Chinese Version of the Suiikhya K&rikA, etc., found among the 
Buddhist Books compris^ing the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. 8. Beal.— The 
Rock-cut Phrygian Inscriptions at Doganlu. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. — Index. 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed, with seven illustrations. 1879. 5«. 

Contents.— On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By E, Thomas, F.R.S. 
— Notice of Scholars who have Contributed to our Knowledge of the Languages of British India 
during the last Tliirly Years. By R. N. Cust. -Ancient Arabic Poetry; its Genuineness and 
Authenticity. By Sir VV. Muir, K.^’.S.l.— Note on Manrioue’s Mission and the Catholics in the 
time of Shrth Jahfin. liy 11. G. Keene.— On Sandhi in Euli. By the late R. C. Childers.— On. 
Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. By K. T. Rogers. 

Vol. XI., Part II. , pp. 25G, sewed, with map and plate. 1879. 7.?. Cfl?. 

Contents. — O n the Ideatilication of Places on the Mukran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian. By Major E. Mockler. — On the Proper NamCf. of the Mohainmadans. By Sir T. 

E. Col(*hr(joke, Burt., M l*. — I’rinciples of (knnposition in Chinese, as deduced from the Written 
(’haructers. By the Rev. Dr. Logge. On the Identitication of tlie Portrait of Chosroes II, among 
the Paintings in the Caves at Ajanta, By James Fergusson, Vice- I'lesidcnt,— A Specimen of 
tlu' Zoongee (or Zurngee) Dialect of a Tribe of Nagas, hord('riug on tlie Valley of Assam, 
between the Dikho and Desoi R vers, embracing over Forty Village.s. By the Rev. Mr, Clark 

Vol. XI. Part III. ])p. 101, exxiv. IG, sewed. 1879. 8s. 

Contents.— 'I he Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. 
Brandreth. — Dialects of Collociuial Arabic. By E, T. Rogers. — A Comparative Study of the 
Japanese and Korean Languages. By W. G. A.ston.— Index, 

V'’ol, XII. I’urt 1. pj). 152, sewed, wdth Table. 1880. 

Contents. — On “ The Most Comely Names,” /,e. theLaudatory Ei)ithet8, or the Titles of Praise, 
bestowed on God in the Qur’an or by Muslim Writers. By J, W. Kedhouse. — Notes on a newly- 
discovered (Uay CylimUr of Cyrus the Great. By Major-Gen. Sir 11. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B. — 
Note? on Iliouen-'i'hsang’s Dhanakacheku. By Robert Sewell, M.C.S. — Remarks by Mr. 
Fergusson on Mr. Sew'eH’s Pa{)er.— A Treatise* on Weights and Measures. By Kliya, Archbishop 
of Nisibln. By H. Sauvaire. (Supplement to Vol. IX., pp. 2S)l-:ii:i)— On the Age of the 
Ajaiil.*! (,'aveK. By Ufijendrul.'ila Miira, C.].E. — Notes on Babu Rajendralu Mitra’s Paper on 
the Age of the Caves at Ajantfi. By J. Fergusson, F.R S. 

Vol. XII. Part II. ])p. 182, sowed, with maj) and plate. 1880. 6«. 

C»»NTKNTS.— On Sanskrit Texts Di^eovered in Japan. By Prof, Max Muller.— Extracts from 
Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. By Capt, Durand. FoUowtd by Notes by 
Major-Gen. Sir 11. V. Rawlinson, K.C.B. — Notes on the J.,oeality and Pojjulation of the 'J'ribes 
dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Ningthi ltiv«*rs. By the late G. II. Daniarit, Political 
Officer Naga Hills.— On the Saka, Samvat, and Gupta Eras. A Supplement to his Pa})cr on Indian 
('hronology. By J. Kergusson, D.C.L, -The Megha-Suira. By C. Bemlall, — ilistorical and 
Archroological Nettes on a Journey in South- Western Persia, 1877-1878. By A. Iloutura- 
Schiiidler. — Idc'ntiticution of the ‘‘ False Dawn ” of tlie Muslims with the “ Zodiacal Light ” of 
Eurojioaiis. By J. W. Kedhouse. 

Vol. XII. Part III. pp. 100, bowimI. 1880. 4^. 

Contents.— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part II. By E. L. 
Brandielh. -TIk' Uzbeg Epos. By Arminius Vambery.- On the Separate Edicts at Dhauli and 
Juugada. By Prof. Kern — (jrammatieal sketch of the Kukhyen Language. By Rev. J. N. 
Cushing. — Niites on the Libyan Languages, in a Letter addressed to R, N. Cust, Esq., by Prof. 

F, W’. Newman. 

V- 1. XII. Part IV. pp. 152, with 3 plates. 1880. 8s. 

Contents.— The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By S. W. Bushell, M.D.— 
Notes on some Inediled tkiins trom a Colh'ction made in Persia during the Years 1877-79. By 
Guy Le Strange, M.R. A. S. — Buddhist Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold Path. By Oscar 
Frankfurter, Ph.D.— index — Annual Report, 1880. 

Vol. XI 11. Part I. pp. 120, sew^od. 1881. 6s. 

Contents. -Indian Theistle Reformers. By Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E.— Notes on the Kawi 
Language and Literature. By Dr. 11. N. Van der Tuuk. — The Invention of the Inuian Alphabet. 
By John Dowson. The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. By the Rev. J. Edkins, D.D. — 
An Account of the Malay “Chiri,” a Sanskrit Formula. By W. E. Maxwell. 

Vol. XIll. Part II. pp. 170, with Map and 2 Plates. 1881. 8«. 

Contents. - The Northern Frontagers of China. Tart V. The Khitai or Khitans. By H. II. 
Howorth. — On the Identitication of Nagarahai'u, with reference to the Travels of Hioueu- Thsang. 
By W. Simpson. — Himlu Law at Madras. By J. H. Nelson, M.C.S. — On the Proper Names of 
the Mohaininedans. By Sir T, E. Colebrpoke, Bart., M.l*.— Supplement to the Paper on Indian 
Theistic Reformers, published in the' January Number of this Journal. By Prof. Monier 
Williams, C.I.E. 
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Vol, XIII. Part III. pp. 178, with plate. 1881. 7«. ^d. 

Contents.™ The AvS-r Languaprc, By C. Graham.—Cuucasiun Nationalities. By M. A. 
Moniaon.™ Tran elation of the Markandeya Purana. Books Vll,, VIII. By the Rev. B. 
H. Wortham. — Lcttre k M. Stanley Lane Poole aur quelques monnaios orieutales raresou inedites 
de la Collection de M. Ch. de rEclu‘«o. Par H. Sauvaire.— Aryan M ytholoKy in Malay 'Praditions. 
By W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Civil Service. — The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Gond. By tho 
Rev. J. Cain, Missionary.- On the Duty which Mohammedans in British India owCj on tho 
Principles of their own Law, to the Government of the Country. By N. B. E. Bailhe.— The 
L-Poem of the Arabs, by Shanfara. llc-arranged and translated by J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 

Vol. XIII. Part IV. pp. 130, cxxxvi. 16, with 3 plates. 1881. 10«. 6d. 

Contents.— The Andaman Islands and the Andamanese. By M. V. Portman. — Notes on Marco 
Polo’s Itinerary in Southern Persia. By A. lloutuni-Scliindler, — Two Malay Myths : The Princess 
of the Foam, and the Raja of Bamboo. By W. K. Maxwell.— The Epoch of the Guptas. IW 

E. Thomas, F.B.S.— Two Cbinese-Buddhist Inscriptions found at Buddha Gaya, By the Rev. o. 
Beal. With 2 Plates.— A Sanskrit t)de addressed to the Congress of Orientalists at Berlin. By 
Rama Dasa Sena, the Zemindar of Berhampore ; with a Translation by S. Krishnavarma.— 
Supplement to a paper, “ On the Duty M'hich Mahommedans in liritish India owe, on the Principles 
of their own Law, to the Government of the Country.” By N, B. E. Baillie. — Index. 

Vol. XIV. Part I. pp. 124, with 4 plates. 1882. 6s. 

Contents.— The Apology of A1 Kindj': An Essay on its Age and Authorshij), By Sir W 
Muir, K.C.S.I.— The Poet Pampa. By L. Rice.— On a Coin of Shams ud Diinya wa ud Din 
Mahindd Shkh. By C. J. Rodgers, Amritsar.— Note on IT xxviii. lig. 1, of Mr. Fergusson’s 
‘‘Tree and Serpent Worship,” 2nd Edition. By S. Beal, ITof of Chinese, London University.— 
On the present state of Mongolian Researches. By iTof. B, Julg, in a Letter to R. N Oust. — 
A Sculptured Tope on an Old Stone at Dras, Ladak. By W. Simpson, F.R.G S.— Sanskrit Ode 
addressed to the Fifth International Congress of Orientalists assembled at Berlin, September, 
1881. By the Lady Pandit Rama-bai, of Silchar, Kachar, Assam ; with a Translation by Prof. 
Monier Williams, C.I.K.— The Intereourse of China with Eastern 'I'urkestan and the Adjacent 
Countries in the Second ('eiitury n.c. By T, W. Jvingsrnill.— Suggestions on the Formation of 
the Semitic Tenses. A Comparative and Critical Study. By G. Berlin, — On a Lolo MS. written 
on Satin. By M. T. de La Couperie. 

Vol. XIV. Part II. pp. 1G4, with three plates. 1882. 7s. 6(L 

Contents. — On T'artar and Turk. By S, W. Koki.t.e, Ph.D. — Notice of Scholars whe have Con- 
tributed to our KnuwU'dge of the Languages of Alrica. By K, N. (bist.— Gi ammuticul Sketch 
of the Ilau.sa Language, By the Rev. J. F, Sehdii, F.K.G.S,, — Buddhist Saint Worship. By 
A. Lillie. — Gleanings horn the Arabic. By H. W, Freeland, M.A. — A1 Kahirah and its Gates. 
By II. C. Kay, M.A.— How the Mahabhdrata begins. By Edwii* Artrold, C.S.I.— Arab Metrology. 
IV. Kd-Dah*aby. By M, II. Sauvaire. 

Vol. XIV. Part III. pp. 208, with 8 plates. 1882. 85-. 

Contents. — The Vaishnava Religion, with special reference to the Sikshri-patrT of the 
Modern Sect called Svami-NaiTryana. Ity Monier Willmms, (M.E., D.f^L —Further Notes orr 
the Apology of Al-Kindy, By Sir VV^ Muir, K.C.S.L, D.t’.L., LL.D.— The Buddhist (Tives of 
Afghanistan By W, Simpson.— The Identilieation of the Sculptured Toi)e at Saiichi. By W. 
Simpson —On the Genealogy of Motlern Nuinerals. By Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., C.l.E. 
—The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, deciphered and translated. By A. 11. Sayce, 

Vol. XIV. Part IV. pp. 330, clii. 1882. 14s. 

Contents.— The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, Deciplieied and Translated. By A. II. Sayce. 
— Sanskrit Text of the Sikshu-PatiT of the Svanii-Narayana Sect. Kditr d .and Translated by 
Prof. M, Williari/S, C.l.lv— Tlie Suece.ssors of the Siljaks in Asia Minor. By S. L. J’oole. — The 
Oldest Book of the Chinese {'J’he I h-Kiiiy) and its Authors. By T. de la Couperie. 

Vol. XV. Part I. pp. 134, with 2 plates. 1883. 6«. 

Contents.— The Genealogy of M odern Numerals. Part 1 1 . Simirlification of the Ancient Indian 
Numeration. By Sir E C. Bayley, C. I. E.—I‘arthian and Indo-Sussaiiiaii (Joins. By E. Thomas, 

F. li.S. — Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia. By W, M. Ramsay. 

Vol. XV. Part II. pp. 158, with 6 tables. 1883. ^s. 

Contents.— The Tattva-muktavali of Gauda-p(lrnanundachukravurtin. Edited and Trans- 
lated by Professor E, B, Cowell.— Two Modern S.'inskrit slokas Communicated by Prof. E. K. 
Cowell.— Malagasy Place-Names, By the Rev, James Sibree, jun. — I'he NamakkCira, witii 
Translation and Commentary, By II. L. St. Barbe. — (Jhiriese Laws and Customs, By 
Christopher Gardner.— The Oldest Book ol the Chinese {the Yh-Kiny) and its Authors 
^continued). By Terrien de LaCouperie.— Gleanings from the Arabic. By* II, W. Freeland, 

Vol. XV. Part III. pp. G2-cxl. 1883. 6s. 

Contents.— Early Kamada Authors. By Lewis Rice. — On Two Questions of Japanese 
Archfeology. By B. H. Chamberlain, M.R.A.S.— Two Sites named by Iliouen-Thsang in tho 
10th Book of the Si-yu-ki- By the Rev. S, Beal.— Two Euily Sources of Mongol History. By 
H. H. Howorth, F.8 A,— Proceedings of Sixtieth Anniversary of the Society, held May 21, 1883. 
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Vol. XV. Part IV. pp. 140-iv.-20, with plate. 1883. 6«. 

Co'TKNis — The Rivers of the Vedus, and How the Aryans Entered India. By Edward 
ThornaH. — Sugffestionson the Voice-Formation of the Semitic Verb. By G Bertin, M.R.A.S. 

— The Buddhism of C'eyloii. By Arthur Lillie. M.ll.A.S.-The Northern Frontagers of China. 
Part VI. Ilia or Tangut. By 11. H. lloworth, F.S.A. — Index. — List of Members. 

Vol. XVI. Part I. pp. 138, with 2 plates. 1884. Is. 

CoNTKNTS.— The Story of Devasmita. Translated from the KalhS. Sarit SAgara, Tar&nga 13, 
Sloka 54, by the Rev. B. Hale Wortham. — Puj alia in the Sutlej Valley, Himalayas. By William 
Simpson, F.Il.G.H.— On some New Discoveries in Southern India. By R. Sewell, Madras C.S. — 
On the Importance to Gicat Britain of the Study of Arabic. By Habib A. Salmon^. — 
Grammatical Note on the Uwamba Language in South Africa. By P. Berthoud, Missionary 
of the Canton de Yaud, Switzerland, stationed at Vald6zia, Spelonken, Transvaal. (Prepared 
at the request of R. N. Cust.)— -Dialect of Tribes of the Hindu Khush, from Colonel Biddulph’s 
Work on the subject (corrected).— Grammatical Note on the Simndnl Dialect of the Persian 
Language. By the Rev. J . Ba sett, American Missionary, Tabriz. (Communicated by R. N. Cast. ) 

Vol. XVI. Part II. pp. 184, with 1 plate. 9s. 

Contents. — Etymology of the Turkish Numerals, By S. W. Koelle, Ph D., late Missionary 
of the Church Mishionury Soc., Constantinople. — Grammatical Note and Vocabulary of the 
Kor-kil, a Kolarian Tribe in Central India. (Communicated by R. N. Cust. ) The Pariah Caste 
in Travancore. By S. Mateer.— Some BiharT Folk-Songs. By G. A. Grierson, B C.S., Ofil. 
M agistrate, Patna.— Some further Gleanings from the Si-yu-ki. By the Rev, S, Beal,— On the 
Sites of Brahmanlihrid and Mansdrah in Sindh ; with notices of otliera of less note in their 
Vicinity. By Major-Gen. M. H, Haig.™ Antar and the Slave Daji. A Bedoucen Legend. By 
St. C. Baddeley.— The Languag^es of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia. By G. Pinches. 

Vol. XVI. Part III. pp. 74.— clx. 10«. Qui. 

CoNTKNTS,— On the Origin of the Indian Alphabet. By R. N. Oust.— The Yi king of the 
Chinese as a Book of Divination and Philosophy By Rev. Dr. Kdkins.— On the Arrangement of 
the Hymns of the Rig-veda. By F. Ihneott.— Proceedings of the Sixty-first Anniversary Meeting 
of the Society, May 19, 1H84. 

Vol. XVI. Part IV. pp. 134. 8^r. 

CoNTKNTs.— S'uku-sandesah. A Sanskrit Poem, by Lakshmi-dasa. With Preface and Notes in 
English by H. H. Rama Varina, the Maharaja of Travancore, G.(!.S.I. — The Chinese Book of the 

Odes, for English Readers. By C. F. R. Allen. — Note sur los Mots Sanscrits conipos(5s avec nfw 

Par J, van den Gheyn, S.J.— Some Remarks on the Life and Labours of Csoma de Kdrds, 
delivered on the occasion when his Tibetan Books and M.'^S, were exhibited before the R.A.S., 
.lune l(i, 1881. By Surgeon-Major T. Duka, M.D , late of the Bengal Army. — Arab Metrology. 
V. Ez-Zuhrfiwy. Translated and Annotated by M. 11. Sauvaire, de I’Acadcmie de Marseille 

Asiatic Society. — Tuansactions of the Koyal Asiatic Society of 

Gkeat Britain and Ireland. C’omplcte in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at 5s.; reduced to 
£b o-v. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Ilaughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrouke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bi;n(jal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. Bvo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4.S. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Published Monthly. Is. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. A Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Vols. 1 to 47. Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencement 
in 1865 to 1878. A set quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878. FLxlremely 
scarce. £100. 

Asiatic Society. — Bombay Branch. — Journal of the Bombay Branch 

OF THE Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. 1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Kxtremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. £13 10a\ 
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Asiatic Society of Bombay. — The Journal of the Bombay Branch 

or THE Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35 
7«. i^d. to 10s, ^d. each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 

No. 36, Vol. XIV., 1879, pp. 163 and xviii., with plates. 10s. 

No. 37, Vol. XTV., 1880, pp. 104 and xxiii., with plates. 10s. M, 

No. 38, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 172 and vi., with plate. 7s. Qd. 

No. 39, Vol. XV., 1881, pp. 150, with plate. 6s. 

No. 40, Vol. XV., 1882, pp. 176, with plates. 9s. 

No. 41, Vol. XVI., 1883, pp. 129. 7s. 6d. 

No. 42, Vol. XVI., 1884, pp. 166 — xviii., with plate. 9s. 

Asiatic Society. — Ceylon Branch. — Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
OF THE Royal Asiatic Society' (Colombo). Part for 1815. 8vo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs : — On Buddhism. No. 1. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. - General Observations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature. By W. Knighton, Ksq.— On the Elements of the Voice 
in reference to the Homan and Singalese Alphabets. By the Rev. J. C. Macvicur.—On the State 
of Crime in Ceylon,— By the Hon. J. Stark. — Account of some Ajicient Coins. By S. C. Chitty, 
Esq. — Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Information in Ceylon. By John (Jupper, Esq. — 
On Buddhism, No 2. By the Rev. I). J. Gogerly. 

1816. 8vo pp. 176, sewed. Price 7s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTfi On Buddhism. By the Rev. 1). J, Gog rly.— The Sixth Tiapter of the Tiruva- 
thavur Purana, translated with Notes. By S. Casie Chilly, Esq,— Tlio Discourse on the Minor 
Results of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to Suhba. By the Rev. D. ,1. Gogerly, — On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon. By the Hon Mr. J. Stark. — Tlie Language and Literature of the 
Singalese. By the Rev. S. Hardy. — The Education Establishment of tlie Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Rev. J D. Palm.— An Account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm.— 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro -Agriculture. By J. Cajjpor, Esq. - Singalo Wadu, trans- 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.— On Colouring Matter Discovered in the husk of the Cocoa Nut. 
By Dr. R. Gygax. 

1817 -48. 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Price 7«. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs:— On the Mineralogy of Ceylon. By Dr. R. Gygax.— An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. D. Palm.— On the Ili.story of .laffna, from the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch (ioiKiuest. By S. C. Chitty. — The Rise and Fall of the ( alany Giinga, from 1S43 
to 184(5. By J. (Japper. — Tlie Diseonrse resiiecting Rataiialu. Translated by the Rev. 1). J 
Gogerly, —()n the Manufacture of Salt in tlie Chilaw and Putlam Districts, liy A, O. Brodie. — 
A Royal Grant engraved on a Copper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By tlie Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly,— On some of the Coins Ancient and .Modern, of Ceylon. By tlie Hon. Mr. .1, St irk. — 
Notes on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlam. By A. (). Brodie.— The Revenue and Exjiendi- 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, dnring the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.— On Buddhism. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1853-55. 3 parts. 8vo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. Price £1. 

CoNTKNTS or Part 1. Buddhism ; Chariya I’itaka. By the ll(>v. I). J. Gogerly. — The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J, Gogerly. To be continued. — Statistical 
Account of the Districts of Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Province, By A, O. Brodie, 
Esq. — Rock Inscription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korle, Seven Kories. By A. O. 
Brodie, Esq.— Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. ByE. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard, Esq. (To 
be continued.) 

Contents of Part II. l*rice 7.v. 6d. 

Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. F. Kelaart, K.sq ,and E. L. Layard.— Notes on some of tho 
Forms of Salutations and Address known among the Singalese. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark. — 
Rock Inscriptions. By A. O Brodie, Esq.— On the Veddhas of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. 
Gillings.— Rock Inscription at Piramaneiikandel. By S C. Chitty, Esq. — Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. (To be continued). 

Contents of Part III. 8vo. pp. 150. Price 7s. 6d. 

Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By 8. C. Chitty, Esq. 
(Concluded). — Description of New or little known Species of Reptiles found in Ceylon. By 
E. F. Kelaart.— The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. (To be 
continued).— Ceylon Ornitholof^. By E F. Kelaart.— Some Account of the Hodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Language. By S. C. Chitty, Esq.— Rock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. 0. Brodie. Esq. 

1865-6. 8vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7.v. 6d. 

Contents:— O n Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratne 
Modliar.— The First Discourse Delivered by Buddha. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. Pootoor 
Well —On the Air Breathing Fish of Ceylon. By Barcroft Boake, B.A. (Vice President 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon).— On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By J. D’Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary.— A Few Remarks on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropis Gigantea, etc. By 
W. C. Ondaatjie, E-q , Colonial Assistant Surgeon.— On the Crocodiles of Ceylon, By Barcroft 
Boake, Vice-President, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.— Native Medicinal Oils. 
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1867-70. Parti. 8to. pp. 150. Price 10«. 

CoNTPNTs:— On the Ori^rin of the Sinhalese Language. By .James De Alwis.— A Lecture on 
Buddhism. By the Rev. 1). J. Goprerly.— Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 
of Ceylon. By 11. N evil. —Description of a New Genus and Five New Species of Marine Ilni- 
valvcH from the Southern Province, Ceylon. By G. Nevill. — A Brief Notice of Robert Knox and 
his Companions in Captivity in Kandy for the spiice of Twenty Years, discovered among the 
Dutch Records preserved in the Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo. By J. R. Blake. 

1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl. and 45. Price 7s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs: — Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
Pdrdjika Book. — By the Rev. S. Coles. — Parajika Book— No. l.~Pdr4jika Book— No. 2. 

1871-72. 8vo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price 7s. 6d. 

Contents : — Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch Governor, Thomas Van Rhee, to his 
successor, Governor (ierris de Ileer, 1697. Translated from the Dutch Records preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. By K. A. van Cuylcnberg, Government Record Keeper. — The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Cupper. — Specimens of Sinlialese Proverbs. By L. de Zoysa, 
Muduliyar, Chief Translator of (Jovernment. — Ceylon Reptiles: being a preliminary Catalogue 
of the Reptih's found in, or supposed to be in Ceylon, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson.— On an Inscription at Dondra. No. 2. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. 

1873. Parti. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7.s. 6c/. 

Contents : — On Oath and Ordeal. By Bertram Fulke Ilartshorne.— Notes on Prinochilus 
Vineens. By W. V. Leggc. —The Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici. — 
On Miracles. By J. De Alwis.— On the Occurrence of Scolopax Husticola and Gullinago Scolo- 
pacina in Ceylon. By W. V. I.egge. — Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 
Sunnas. By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator to Government. 

1874- Parti. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7s. 6d. 

Contents: — Description of a supposed New Genus of Ceylon. Batrachians. By W. Ferguson, 
— Notes on the Identity of Piyadusi and Asoka. By Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to (iovernment. — On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum. By W. 
Vincent Legge. Brand Maiks on Cattle. By J. De Alwis.— Notes on the Occurrence of a rare 
Eagle new to Ceylon; and other interesting or rare birds. By S. Bligh, Esq., Kotmald — 
Extracts from the Records of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By R. van Cuyleuberg, Esq.— 
The Stature of Gotuma Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 

1879. 8vo. pp. 58. Price 5y. 

Contents. -Notes on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.— On the Preparation and Mountinf, of 
Insects for the Binocular Microscope. — Notes on Neophron I’uenopterus (Savigny) from 
Nuwara Eliya. -On the Climate of Dimhula. — Note on the sujjposcd cause of the existence of 
Putanus or Grass Limds of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. 

1880. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 5s. 

Contents.— Text and Translation of the Inscription of MahindcITT. at Mihintule.— Glossary. — 
A I’aper on the Vedic and Buddhistic 1‘olities. — (Customs and Ceremonies connected with the 
Paddi Cultivation. — Graniiueac, or (trasses Indigenous to or (growing in Ceylon. 

1880. Part IJ. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5v. 

Contents.— Gramineae, or Gras.ses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon, — Translation of two 
Jatakas.— On the supposed Origin of Tamana, Nuwara, Tamhapunni and Taprohane,— The Rocks 
and Minerals of Ceylon. 

1881. Vol. VII. Part I. (Xo. 23.) 8vo. pp. 56. Price 5s. 

Contents.— Hindu Astronomy : as compared with the European Science, By 8. Mei^in. — 
Sculptures at Horana. By J. G. Smither. — (Jold. By A. C. Dixon.— Specimens of Sinhalese 
Proverbs. By L. I)c Zoysa. — Ceylon Bee Culture By S. Jayatilaka.— A Short Account of the 
I’rincipal Hdigious Ceremonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By C. J. R. Le 
Mesuricr.—Valentyn’s Account of Adam’s Peak. By A. Spense Moss. 

1881. Vol. VII. Part II. (No. 24.) 8vo. pp. 162. Price 5«. 

Contents —The Ancient Emporium of Knlah, etc., with Notes on Fa-Hian’s Account of 
Ceylon. By II. Nevill. — The Sinhalese Observance of the Kalflwa. By L. Nell.— Note on the 
Origin of the Veddds, with Specimens of their Songs and Charms. By L. deZoysa.— A Hflniyam 
Image. By L. Nell. — Note on the Mini Kuutiri Festival of the Muhammadans. By A. T. 
Shiun-ud-did,— Tericulture in Ceylon. By J. L. Vanderstraaten.— Sinhalese Omens. By S. 
Jayatilaka. 

1882. Extra Number. 8vo. pp. 60. Price 5s. 

Contents.— Ibu Batuta in the M.ddtves and Ceylon, Translated from the French of M. M. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti. By A. Gray. 
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Asiatic Society (North China Branch). — Jouenal of the North 
China Bhanch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The followinj^ numbers arc sold separately : 
Old Series — No. II. May, 18.59, pp. 145 to 256. No. III. December, 1859, 
pp. 257 to 368. Is. 6d. each. Vol. 11. No. I. September, 1860, pp. 128. '^s.Gd. 
New Series — No. I. December, 1864. pp. 174. 7s. 6d. No. II. December, 

1865, pp. 187, with maps. 7s. (id. No. III. December, 1866, pp. 121. 9.?. 

No. IV. December, 1867, pp 266. 10*-. (id. No. VI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 

XV. and 200. 7s. iid. No. VII. for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. 10s. 

No. VIll. pp. xii and 187. I0.s. Gd. No. JX. pp. xxxiii. and 219. lO.v. 6^. 

No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and 279. il l.<f. No. XI. (1877) pp xvi. and 184. 
lOs. Gd. No. Xll. (1878) pp. 337, with many maps. £1 !«. No. XITI. 

(1879) pp. vi. and 132, with plates, 10.v. Gd. No. XTV. (1879) pp. xvi. -64, with 

plates, 4.V. No. XV. (1880) pp. xUii. and 316, witli plates, 1.5.'?. No. XVI. 
(1881) pp. 248. 12.V. Gd. No. XVII. (1882) pp. 246 with plates. 12*. Gd, 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Transactions of the Astatic Society 

OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. 111. I’art I. From lOtb July, 1874, 

to Deoeniber, 1874, 1875. Vol. IIT. I’art II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part I. From 25th October, 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
II. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By ,1. H. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part 1. pp. 190. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th February. 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 25th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7s. Gd. each Part. — Vol. VII. Part I. (Milners Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5.V.— Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. bs . — Vol. Vll. Part III. June, 
1879. 7s. Gd. Vol. VTI. Part IV. November, 1879. lO.v. 6r/. Vol. VIII, 
Parti. February, 1880. 7s. Gd. Vol. VIII. Part II. May, 1880. 7^?. Gd. 

V(d. VITI. Part. III. October, 1880. lO.v. Gd. Vol. VIlI. Part IV. 
December, 1880. Bs. Vol. IX. Part 1. February, 1881, 7s. Gd. Vol. IX. 
Part II. August, 1881, 7s. Gd. Vol. IX. Part III. December, 1881. f)s. 

Vol. X. Parti. May, 1882. 106-. Yol. X. Part II. October, 1882. 7s. Gd. 

Vol. X. Supplement, 1883. £1. Vol. XI. Part I. April, 1883. 7s. Gd. V^d. 

XI. Part 11. September, 1883. 7s. Gd. Vol. XII. Part 1. November, 1883. 

Bs. Yol. XII. Part II. May, 1884. Bs. 

Asiatic Society. — Straits Branch. —Jottrnal op the Straits Branch 

OF the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 1. 8vo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
Maps and 1 Plate. July, 1878. Price 9.?. 

CoNTKNTS. — Inauf'urul Addrc.ss of the President, By the Von, Archdeacon Hose, M.4. — 
Distribution of Minerals in Sarawak. By A. Hart Everett. — Breeding I’eurls. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D. — Dialects of th(‘ Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, By M. de Mikluho- 
Maclay. — Malay Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (reprinted). — Geography 
of the Malay Peninsula Part 1. By A. M. Skinner.— Chinese Secret Societies, Parti. By 
W. A. Pickering.— Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W, E. Maxwell.— The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad, By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D.— Gutta Percha. ByH.I Murton.— Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1878. Price 9«. 

Com'v.NTs ; -TheSongofthc Dyakllead-feast. By Rev. J. Perham.— Malay Proverbs. Part II. 
By E. W. Maxwell.— A Malay Nautch. By F. A. Swettenham. - Pidgin English. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.— The Founding of Singapore. By Sir T. S. Raffles, — Notes on Two Perak 
Manuscripts. By W. E. Maxwell.— The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By 1), I), 
Daly.— Suggestions regarding a new Malay Dictionary. By the Hon, C. J . Irving,— Ethnological 
Excursions in the Malay Peninsula. By N. von Mikluho-Maclay.— Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 3. 8vo. pp. iv. and 14G, sewed. July, 1879. Price 9s. 

Contests : — Chinese vSecret Societies, by W. A. Pickering. — Malny Proverbs, Part III,, by \V. 
E. Maxwell.— Notes on Gutta Percha, by F. W. Burbidge, W. 11. Treacher. II. J. Murton.— The 
Maritime Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir S. Raffles.— A Trip to Gunong 
Buinut, by D. F. A. Hervey.— Caves at Sungei Batu in Selangor, by 1). D. Daly.— Geography 
of Aching, translated from the German by Dr. Beiber.— Account of a Naturalist’s Visit to Selan- 
gor, by A. J. Hornady.— Miscellaneous Notices : Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 
Pahang. Mr. Deane’s Survey Report, A Tiger’s Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, and 
Sir F. Raffles’ Meteorological lleturns. 
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No. 4. 8vo. pp. XXV. and 65, sewed. December, 1879. Price 9«. 

CoNTKNTd,— List of MeniberB,— Proceedinjfs, General Meeting.— Annual Meeting-.— Council*® 
Annual Report for 1879 , — Treasurer’s Report for 1879 .— President’s Address. — Reception of 
Professor Nordenskjold.— The Marine Code, By Sir 8, Raffles,— About Kinta. By H. W. C. 
Leech,— ,\bout Shin and Bernam. By H. W, Leech.— The Aboriginal Tribes of Perak. By 
W. E. Maxwell. — The Vernacular Press in the Straits. By E. W. Birch. — On the Guliga of 
Borneo. By A. H, Everett.- On the name “ Sumatra.”— A Correction, 

No. 5. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. July, 1879. Price 9#. 

Contents.— Selesilah (Book of the Descent) of the Rajas of Bruni. By H. Low.— Notes to 
Ditto, — History of the Sultins of Bruni.— List of the Mahomedan Sovereigns of Bruni.— Historic 
Tablet, — Acheh. By G. P. Talson. — From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and Bernam Rivers. 
By F. A. Swettenham,— A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.— Compa- 
rative Vocabulary of some of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, etc. — 
The Tiger in Piorneo, By A. H, Eve^rett. 

No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plates, sewed. December, 1880. Price 9«. 

Contents. - Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Part I. 
By F, A. Swettenham.— The Ruins of Boro Burdur in Java. By the Ven. Archdeacon G. P\ Hose. 
A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys. — Report on the Exploration of the 
Caves of Borneo. By A, ll. Everett. — Introductory Remarks. By J. Evans.— Notes on the 
Report. - Notes on the Collection of Bones, By G. Bush. — A Sea-Dyak Tradition of the 
Deluge and Consequent Events. By the Rev. J. Perham.— The Comparative Vocabulary. 

No. 7. 8v(). pp. xvi. and 92. With a Map, sewed. June, 1881. Price 95. 

CoNTKNTH.— Some account of the Mining Districts of Lower Perah. By J, Errington de la 
Croix. — Folklore of the Malays. By W. E. Maxwell — NtUes on the Rainfall of Singapore. By 
J. J. L Wheatley. — Journal of a Voyage through the Straits of Malacca on an Expedition to 
the Molucca Islands. By Ciiptain W. C. Lennon. 

No. 8. 8vo. pp. f)G. With a Map. sewed. December, 1881. Price 95. 

CovTEN'is.— The Endau and its Tributaries. By 1 ). F A. Ilervey. — Itinerary from Singapore 
to tlie Source f»r the Sc'inhivtng and up the Madek. — Petara, or Sea Dyak God.s. By the Rev. J. 
Pei ham.— Klouwaug and its Caves, West (’oast of Atchin. Translated by 1). F. A. Ilervey. — 
Miscellaneous Notes : Varieties of “Getah” and “ Rolan.”— The “ Ipoh ” Tree, Perak.— Com- 
parative Vocabulary. 

No. 9. 8vo. pp. xxii. and 172. With three Col. Plates, sd. June, 1882. Price 125. 

Contents. — Journey on Foot to the Patani Frontier in IHTfi. By W. E. Maxwell. — Probable 
Origin of the Hill Trihes of Formosa. By John Dodd —History of Perak from Native Sources. 
By 'V. E Max w(dl. — Malayan Ornithology. By Caiitain H. R, Kelham.— On the Transliteration 
ol^ Malay in tin* Roman (.’haraettr. By W. E. Maxwell. — Kota Gianggi, J’ahang. By W. 
Cameron. Natural History Not(*s. By S'. B, Dennys.— Statement of Ilaji of the Madi'k Ali. — 
runtang Kapur of the Madek Jakun. — Stone from Batu Pahat. — Rainfall at Lankat, Sumatra. 

No. 10. 8vo. pp. XV. and 117, sewed. December, 1882. Price 95. 

Contents. —Journal of a Trip from Sarawak to Meri. By N. Deni, von. — The Mentra Tradi. 
tions. By the Hon. 1). F. A. Ilervey.— Probable Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. By J- 
Dodd. — Sea Dyak Religion. By the Rev J. Perham.— The Dutch in Perak. By W. E. Max- 
well. — Outline History of tlie British Connection with Malaya. By the Hon. A. M. Skinner. — 
Extracts from Journais of the Soeiete de Geographic of Paris.— Memorandum on Malay Trans- 
literation.— The Chiri.— Register of Rainfall. 

No. 11. 8vo. pp. 170. With a Map, sewed. June, 1883. Price 95. 
Contents. — Malavan Ornithology. By Cajitain H. R. Kelham.— Malay Proverbs. By the 
Hon. W. E. .Maxwell.- The Pigmies. Translated by J. Errington de la Croix. — On the Patani, 
By W. Cameron.— Latah. By 11. A. O’Brien.— The Java System. By the lion. A. M. Skinner. 
— Batu Kodok. - Prigi Acheh. — Dutch Occupation of the Dliidings, etc. 

No. 12. 8vo. pp. xxxii-1 16, sewed. December, 1883 Price 95. 

American Oriental Society. — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. Yols. I. to X. and Yol. XII. (all published). 8vo. Boston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881. A complete set. Yery rare. £14. 

Yolumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be h^d separately at £1 I 5 . each. 

Anthropological Society of London^ Memoirs read before the, 1863- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth, ‘ilx. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1865- 

1866. Yol. II. 8vo., pp. X 464, cloth. 2 I 5 . 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

of the). Published Quarterly. 8vo. sewed. 
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Biblical ArchaBology, Society of.— Transactions of the. 8vo. Vol. I. 

Part. I., 12 a'. 6d. Vol. I., Part II., 12, v. 6d. (this part cannot be sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Vols. II. and III., 

2 parts, lOs. Qd. each. Yol. IV., 2 parts, 12s. (id. each. Vol. V., Part. L, 15s. ; 
Part. II., 12.S. 6rf. Vol. VI , 2 parts, 12s. 6d. each. Vol. VII. Part I. 10«. 6d. 
Parts II. and HI. 12s. 6d. each. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Beng^al. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 247. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 493. (Special List of Contents and prices to be had on ap[>licatioi».) 

Browning Society’s Papers (The).— 1881-4. Part I. 8vo. pp. 116, 

wrapper. 10s. 

Browning. — Bibliography of Hubert Browning from 1883-81. Part 

II. pp, 142. 10s. Part III. pp. 168. 10s. Part IV. pp. 148. 10s. 

Calcutta Review (The). — rublished Quarterly. Price 8s. 6d. pt r 
number. 

Calcutta Review. — A Complete Set from the Commencement in 

3 844 to 1882. Vols 1. to 75, or Numbers 1 to 140. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 1844-82. Index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta lleview, 
2 parts. (Calcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. £60. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 

Calcutta Review (Selections from the). — Crown 8yo. sewed. Nos. 1. 

to 45. 6s. each. 

Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the). — Vol. I. From 

1872 to 1880. Hvo. pp. xvi. and 420, wrapper. 1881. 15s. 

Contents — Preface. — The Work of a Philolopri<ial Society. J. P, Postfrate. — Transactionfl of 
the Cambridge Philological Society from 1872 lo 1879. — Trauisuctions for 1879-1880.— Reviews 
—Appendix. 

Vol. II. for 1881 and 1882. Svo. pp. viii -286, wrnpptjr, 1883. 12s. 

Cambridge Philological Society (Proceedings of tln^). — PartsI and II. 

1882. Is. 6<5?. ; Parts 111. Is ; Parts IV.-Vl., 2s. 6^?. ; Parts VII. and VIII. 2s. 
China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Published 
bi-monthly. 4to. Subscription .£1 l().v. per volume. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.— Shanghai. Subscription 

per volume (of 6 parts) 1 5s, 

A complete set from the beginning. Vols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
Shanghai, 1 861-1879. £9. 

Containing important contributions on Chinese Philology, Mythology, and Geography, by 
Kdkins, Giles, Bretschneider, Scarborough, etc. The earlier volumes are out of print. 

Chrysanthemum (The). — A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Far 
East. Vol. I. and TI., complete. Bound £i Lv. Subscription £1 per volume 
Geographical Society of Bombay.— Journal and Transactions. A 

complete set. 19 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates and Maps, some coloured. 
Bombay, 1844-70. j£10 10.9. 

An important Periodical, containing grammatical sketches of several languages and dialecte, 
as well as the most valuable contributions on the Natural Sciences of India Since 1871 t' o 
above is amalgamated with the ‘ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society." 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Research in Archceo- 
logy. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by J. F. Fleet, C.I.E , M.R.A.S., etc., and Capt. R. C. Temple, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 4to. Published 12 numbers per anuum. Sub- 
scription 16,9. A complete set. Vols. 1 to 11. ,£'28 lOs. (The earlier 

volumes arc out of print.) 

Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Journal of the. — Edited by 

J. R. Logan, of Pinang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847-55. New Series. Vols. 
I. to IV. Part I, (all published), 1856-69. A complete set in 13 vols. 8vo. 
with many plates. £30. 4 , 

Vol. I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts; Vol. II. of 4 parts; Vol. HI. of 
No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was published. 
A few copies remaia of several volumes that may be had separately. 
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Japan, Transactions of the Seismological Society of, Vol. I. Parts i. 
and ii. April- June, 1880. IO 5 . ^d. Vol. II. July-Deccraber, 1880. hs. 
Vol. III. January- December, 1881. 10s. M. Vol. IV. January-June. 1882. 9s. 
Literature, Royal Society of. — See under Royal.’’ 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. — Published hy the 

Committe of the Madras Literary Societv and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
and edited by Mokkis, Cole, and Brown. A complete set of the Three Series 
(being Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII. to XXII. Second Series; 
Vol. XXIIf. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 
uniformly bound in 23 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 
1834 GO. 

Equally scarce and important. On all South-Indian topics, oRpecially those relating to 
Natural Jlistory and Science, Public Works and Industry, j this Periodical Ls an unrivalled 
authority. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 

the P’ourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. vi. and 234, 
and xlvii. with 2 plates. 1879. lOs. 6r/. 

CoN’i EN'i K.- 1. On the Classitication of Languages. By Dr. G. Opport. — II. On the Ganga 
King.s. By i.ewis Rice. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Year 1879. 

Edited by Ge. stay Oppert, Rh. I)., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 
Madras; Teliigu Translator to Government, etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 318. 10«. 'Sd. 

Oiientalia Antiqua. — See page 30. 

Orientalist (The). — A Monthly Journal of Oriental Literature, Arts, 
and Science, Folk-lore, etc. Edited by W. Goonetellike. Annual Subscription, 
12.V. 

Pandit (The). — A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Series. 10 vols. 18G6-1876. New Series, vols. 1 to 5. 
1870 -1879. .LT 4.S. per volume. 

Panjab Notes and ftueries. A Monthly Periodical devoted to the 

Systematic Collection of Authentic Not((S and S(:ra])s of information regarding 
tlie Country and the Po<)plc. Edited by Captain R. C. Temple, etc. 4to. 
Subscription per aiimim. IOa*. 

Peking Gazette. — 'PranslalionR of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1870, 1877, and 1878. 8vo. cloth. L's Or/, each. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Pliilological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
0 vrds. The IMiilologieal Society's Transactions, 1854 to 1870. 15 vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13s. Cid. 
Proceedings (Th(') of tlic Pliilological Society 1842-1853. 0 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transactions of the Pliilological Society, 1854-1870. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 16 a. 

*** The Volumes for 1807, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be bad in 
complete sets, hs above. 

Separate Volumes, 

For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakcslcy, Rev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. 11. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigb Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 is. 

For 1855 : with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kmineuy, Prof. T. II. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Hidley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigb Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1a. 
Kaniiliiroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley ; aud False Etymologies, by 
H. Wc.ig wood, separately. 1a. 

For 1850-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy. Pr f. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
liUdlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigb \Vedgwood^ K. F. Weymouth, Jos, 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo.‘ (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 Is. each volume. 
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For 1858 : including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall ; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, llev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haau Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo, cl. 12s. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth. tho 
Passion of our Cord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. PVv, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. AVey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Moms, F. AV. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12.v. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning’s (Jas ) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis AV'.) Text of 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of tin* Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys — Tho 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornisii and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

Separately : Manning’s Inquiry, Ss. — Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 3^. — 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, Ss. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley’s (TI. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in tho 
English Ijanguage ; and papers by Ihof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. If. Key, Rev. E. II. Knowles, Prof. II. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, .Tohn Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12.v. 

For 1866 : including 1. Grcjgor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffsliire Dialect, with Glossary 
of AV'ords omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby 1^. Fry, Prof. T. II 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) Un Paheotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong Oy.” The volume for 1868-9 — 1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry TTI. in Oct. 1258; to which are addeu “ 'fhe Cuckoo’s Song 
and “The Prisoner’s Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (AVhitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4 — Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1, Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives ; 3. Clianges made by four 
young Children in Pronouncing English A\b)rds, hy Jas. M. Menzics; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by 11. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill ; 9. Relies of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by H. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the ICnglish Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., 6s, ; Part II., 6s. ; Part III., 2s. 
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For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth, Seventh, and 
H)r. J. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by 
Professor A. H. Sayce ; 2. On Herehx\A There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 
S. The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Eiworthy, Esq. ; 
4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor ; 5. The Malagasy Language, by 
the Rev. W. .E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cyraric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., 
P.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, etc. Part I., 3«. ; 
Part II., If,. Part III. 85 . 

For 1880-81 : containing the President’s (Dr. J. A. Murray) Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
Rieu, Ph.I). ; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., by H. I. II. Prince !>. L. Bonaparte; 

3. The Middle Yoice in Virgil’s JEneid, Book VI., by Benjamin Dawson, B.A. ; 

4. On a Difficulty in Russian C4rammar, by C. B. Cayley; 5. The Polabes, 
by W. R. Mortill, M.A. ; 6. Notes on the Makua Language, by Rev. Chauncy 
Maples, M.A. ; 7. On the Distribution of English Place Names, by Walter R. 
Brown(‘, M.A. ; 8. J)are, “To Give”; and '\--I)erc “To Put,” by Prof. 
Postgatc, M.A.; 9. On som Differences between the Speech ov Edinboro’ and 
London, by T. B. Sprague, M.A.; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. IT. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound -Notation, by H. Sweet, M.A.; 
12 On Gender, by E. L. Brandretli ; 18, Tenth Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent, (A. J. Ellis, B.A.) and Reports; 14. Distribution of Place-Names in the 
Scottish liowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A.; 15. Some Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of L to 1) in Latin, by J. P. Postgate, M.A. ; 
Supplement; Proceedings; Appendixes, etc.; Ifi. Notes on the n of an, etc., 
in the Authorized and Revised Versions of the Bible. By B. Dawson, B.A. ; 
17 . Notes on 'I raTislations of the New Testament. By B, Dawson, B.A. ; 18. 
The Simple Sounds of all the Living Slavonic Languages compared with those 
of the Principal Neo-Latin and Germane -Scandinavian Tongues By II. I. H. 
Prince L -L Bonnparte ; 19. On the Romonsch or Rhmtian Languages in the 
Grisons and Tirol. By R. Martineau, M.A. — A Rough List of English Words 
found in Anglo-French, especially during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centiiri(>s ; with numerous References. By the Bev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. ; 
Tlie Oxford MS. of tlie only Flnglish Proclamation of Henry III., 18 October, 
1258. By the Bov. W. W. Skeat, MA. ; and Errata in A. J. Ellis’s copy of 
the onlv English Proclamation of Henry 111., in Phil. Trans 1869. Part I. ; 
3^)8tscript to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s I^aper on Neuter Neo-Latin Substantives ; 
Index; Errata in Mr. Sweet’s Paper on Sound Notation; List of Members. 
Part I. 12s. Part II. 8«. Part III. 7#. 

For 1882-3-4 : 1, Eleventh Annual Address of the President to the Philological 
Society, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, F’riday. 19th May, 1882. By 
A. J. Ellis, B.A., etc. ; Obituary of Dr. J. Muir and Mr. H. Nicol. By the 
Pr(;sident ; On the Work of the Philological Society. By the President; Re- 

? ort8 ; Conclusion, By the President. 2. Some liatin Etymologies. By 
Vof. Postgatc, M.A. Initial Mutations in the Living Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, 
and Italian Dialects. By H. I. H. Prince I.ouis-Lucien Bonaparte. Spoken 
Portuguese. By H. Sweet, M.A. The Boswmrth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
By J. I’latt, jun.. Esq. The Etymology of “ Surround.” By the Rev. Prof. 
Skeat. Old English Verbs in ^egai, and their Subsequent History By Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray. Words connected with the Vino in Latin and the Neo-Latin 
Dialects. By H 1. H. Prince Ix)uis-Lucien Bonaparte. Names cf European 
Reptih's in the Living Neo-Latin Languages. By 11. I. H. Pnnee Louis- 
Lueien Bonaparte. Appendices I. and II. Monthly Abstracts for the Session 
1882-3. Part I. 10a. Part II. 10a. 

The Society's Extra Volumes. 

Early English Volume, 186^-64, containing*. 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. e. 
1440. -2. Hampole's (Kichard llolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c. 1340. — 
8. The Castell off Love, a.d. c. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. j^l. 
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Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by llich. Morris, 3s.; Hampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, l“2s. ; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6s. 

Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12s, 

Levins^s (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by H. B. Mlieatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16s. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Mccso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9s. 

Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Ileference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-75. jt'J. 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1600. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear fur the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10s. 6f/. 

Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Journal of the. Eldited by S. II Chip. 

LONKAii. Published quarterly. 3s. each number. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates ; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 11 Vols. or 33 Parts. 8vo., IMates; 1843-82. A complete set, as far 
as published, £10 lO.v. Very scarce. The first series of this important 
series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the day has long 
been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. I.-IV., 
each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had in 
the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4.s'. 6d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 6d. 
r Separate Puhlicaiions. 

I. Fasti Monastic! Aevi Saxomci : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
DE Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. Is. 6/. 

II. Li Chantari di Ijanceli otto ; a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Walter de Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. Ts. 

III. Inquisitio Comitates Cantabrigiensis, nunc primum, 6 Manuscripto 

unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandata : subjicitur Inquisitio 
Eliensis: cura N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 2s. 

IV. A Commonplace Book of John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 

process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2*'. 

V. Chronicon Adje de Usk, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 

Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers read before the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3s. 6d. 

Temple. — The Legends of the Panjab. By Captain R. C. Temple, 
Bengal Staff Corjis, F.G.S., etc. Crown 8vo. Vols. I. Nos. 1 to 12, bound in 
cloth. £1 6s. Nos. 13 to 15, wrappers. 2s. each. 
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Theosophist (The). A Monthly Journal devoted to Oriental Phi- 

loRophy, Art, Literaturo, and Occultism; enibraciug M esmerisrn , ^iritunlism, 
and other Secret Scitmces. Conducted by H. 1*. Blavatsky. 4to. Subscription 
per annum £1. 

Truoner’s American, European and Oriental Literary Eecord. — 

A Register of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, Cliina, Europe, and the British Colonies ; with occasional 
Notes on (ierman, Dutch, Danish, French, etc., books. 4to. In Monthly 
N umbers. Subscri])tion 6s. per annum, or 6d per number. A complete set, 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 18(i5 to 1879. 

Archaeology, Ethnography, Geography, History, Law, 
Literature, Numismatics, and Travels. 

Abel. — Slavic and Latin. Ilchestcr Lectures on Oouiparative Lexico- 
graphy. Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By Caul Abel, Ph.D. 
Post 8v(). pp. viii.-124, cloth. 1888. 6.s-. 

Abel. — Linguistic Bkssays. See Trubiier’s Oriental Series, p. 5. 

Ali. — Tiik Pkoi>()^ed Political, Lkoal and Social Reforms in the 
Ottoman Empire and other Mohammedan States. By Moulavi Cheraoh Alt, 
II. JL the Nizam’s Civil Service. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. liv.- 184. 1883. 8s. 

Arnold. — Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the Mahabluirata. By 
Edwin Arnold, C.S.l. Post 8vo. cloth, jip. xii.-282. 1883. 7s- 

Arnold. — Indian PoETuy. See Triibner’s Oiiontal Series,” page 4. 
Arnold. — Pearls of the Faith. See page 34. 

Baden-Powell. — A Manual of the Jurispuudknce for Poorest 
Oflioers : bfung a 'IVeatLso on the Forest Law, and tliose brancb(iB of the general 
Civil and (’riniiiial Law whieb arc eoiiiieeted with Forest Administration ; with 
a comparative Notice of tlie Chief (hmtineiital Laws. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell, B.C.S. 8vo. hall-bonnd, pp. xxii-554. 1882. I2.s. 

Baden-Powell. — A Manual of tue Land Revenue Systems and Land 
Tt'iiuros of British India. By B. IT. Baden-Powell, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound, pj). xii.-788. 1882. 12«. 

Badley. — Indian .Missionary Record and Memorial Volume. By 
the Hev. B. 11. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth, [hi Pn-puration'^, 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far East. See p. 50. 
Balfour. — The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. See page 50. 

Balfour. — Taoist Texts, See page 34. 

Ballantyne. — Sankuya Apiiorisms of Kapila. See Triibner’s 

Oriental Series,” p. 6. 

Beal. — See page 34. 

Bellew. — From thk Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 187‘2 ; with a 
Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and a Record 
of Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the Indus 
to the Tigris. By II. W. Bellew, C.i>.l., Surgeon B.S.C., Author of “A 
Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 1857-58.” Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. 
and 496. 1874. Us. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashgar. A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embasy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By II. ’W. Bellew, C.S.L Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxxU. and 420. 1875. 16^. 
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Belle W — The Races of Afghahistah. Bcinp: a Brief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Mnjor H. W, 
Bellew, C.S.I., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown 8yo. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. Q>d. 

Beveridge. — The Distkict of Bakarganj; its History and Statistics. 

By H. Beveridge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 187G. 21s. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis : or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and tho 
Colonies, on tbe History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the Kast. Edited by Charles Fki ediorici. 
Part 1., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2s. 6d. Part II., 1877, pp. 100, 3s. Part 

III., 1878, 3s. 6^^. Part iV., 1870, 3s. Or/. Part V., 1880. 3s. 

Biddlllph. — Tkires of the Hindoo Koosh. By Major J. Btddulph, 
B.S.C., Political Officer at Gilgit. 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 1880. 15s. 

Bleek. — Kernard the P'ox in South Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables 
and Talcs. See page 42. 

Blochmann. — School Geography of India and British Burmah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. I2mo. wrapj)er, pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6^. 

Bombay Code, The. — Consisting of the Unrepenh^d Bombay Regula- 
tions, Acts of the Supreme Council, relating solely to Bombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. With Chronological Table. Boyal 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. — 774, cloth. 1880. £1 Is. 

Bombay Presidency. — Gazetteer of the Demy 8vo. half-hound. 
Vol. II., 14s. Vols. Ill.-YIL, 8s. each; Vol. YIll., 9s.; X., XL, XJl., 
XIV., XVI., 8s. each. 

Bret Schneider. — Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the 

West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed ly the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Buetschnkideh, M.D. , Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 
Bretschneider. — Notices of the MEDiii:vAL Geography and History 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from ChincBc and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Wesicrn Authors in the Middhi Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 187G. l‘2.v. 6d. 
Bretschneider. — Arch.eologtcal and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876. 5s. 

Bretschneider. — Botanicon Sinicum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from 
Native and Western Sources. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 
228, wrapper. 1882. lOs. 6d. 

Budge. — Assyrian Texts. See p. 47. 

Budge. — History of Esarhaddon. See Truhnor’s Oriental Series, p. 4. 
Biihler. — EiiEVEN Land-Grants of the Chaulukyas of Aniiilvap. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. BOhler. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. *3s. 6fL 

Burgess. — Archjeological Survey of Western India. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., etc., etc. Vol. 1. Report of the P'irst Season's Operaiions 
in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May, 1874. With 56 photo- 
graphs and Uth. plates. Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. 1875. £2 2.?. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachh. 1874-5. With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. 
Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242. 1876. £3 3s. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season's Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 2«. 
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Vols. 4. and 5. Reports on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions; 
and the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmanical and Jaina (Javes in Western 
India : containing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Fac^ades of Cave 
Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, etc. ; with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translation, 
of Inscriptions, etc. Royal 4to. X.-140 and viii.-90, half morocco, gilt tops 
with 165 Plates and Woodcuts. 18b3. £6 6s. 

Burgess. — The Kock Temples of Elura. or Yerul. A Handbook for 
Visitors. By J. Bukoess. 8vo. 3s. 6fl?., or with Twelve Photographs, 9s. 

Burgess. — The Hock Temples of Elephanta Describ(5d and Illustrated 
with Plans and Drawings. By J. Bukgi-.ss. 8vo. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price Gs. ; or with Thirteen Photographs, price .£1. 

Burnell. — Elements of South Indian Palaeography. Erom the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century ad. By A. C. Burnell. Second Enlarged 
Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4lo. pp. xiv. and 148. 1878. £2 12s. 6c?. 

Carletti. — History of the Conquest of Tunis. Translated by J. T. 
Caiiletti. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 40. 1883. 2s. ^d. 

Carpenter. — The Last Hays in England of the Eajah Hammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. i\d. 

Cesnola. — The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Salamis, 
IN THE Island of Cyprus. By A. P. Di Cesnola, F.S.A. With an 
Introduction by S. Birch, D C.L., Keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental Anti- 
quities in the British Museum. With over 700 Illustrations and Map of 
Ancient Cyprus. Royal 8vo. pp. xlviii.-325, cloth, 1882. £1 11s. (Sd. 

Chamberlain. — Japanese Poetry. Sec “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,^’ 
page 4. 

Chattopadhyaya. — The Yatras; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal, 
l^ost 8vo. pp. 50, wraj)per. 1882. 2s. 

Clarke. — The English Stations in the Hill Regions of India : their 
Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their I'roduce and Trade. By 
Hyde Clarke, V.P.S.S. P<»st Svo. i)aper, pp. 48. 1881. Is. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Misceli.aneous Hssays of Henry Thomas 
CoLEBKOoKF. Jn 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 1873. Vol. I. The Biography by 
his Son, Sir T. K. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xii. 
and 492. 14s. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 

by E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, 
pp. xvi.-644, and X.-520. 28s 

Crawford. — Recollections of Travels in New Zealand and Australia. 
By J. C. Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, etc., etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo cloth, pp. xvi. and 4G8. 1880. 18s. 

Cunningham. — Corpus Inscription um Indicarum. Yol. I. Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. Prepared by Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., etc. 4to. 
cloth, jip. xiv. 14*2 and vi , with 31 plate . 1879. .'5 2s. 

Cunningham. — The Stupa of BiiARnuT. A Buddhist Monument, 
ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century b c. By Ali xander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Director-General Archseolog cal Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and 144, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic I'lates. 1879. £3 3s, 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaii^ns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 

Cunningham. — ARcniEOLOGicAL Survey of India. Reports, made 
during the years 1862 1882. By A. Cunningham, 0 S.I., Major-General, 
etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 18. 8vo. cloth. 10s. aud 12s. each. 
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Oust.— Pictures of Indian Life. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 
to 1881. By R. JN. Cost, late of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 346. 1881. Is. Qd. 

Oust. — East Indian Languages. See Trubnor’s Oriental Series,” 
page 3. 

Oust. — Languages of Africa. See “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 6. 

Oust. — Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Sec Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” page 4. 

Dalton. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 

Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3s Lithograph Plates. 4to. halLcalf, 
pp. 340. £6 6«. 

Da Cunha. — IS’otes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Bassein. By J Geuson da Cunha, M.R C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £1 5s. 

Da Cunha. — Contributions to the Study of Indo-Portuguese Numis- 
matics. By .1. G. Da Cunha, M.R.C.S., e’c. Crown 8v<>. stitched in wrapper. 
Ease. I. pp. 18, with 1 plate ; Ease. 11. jip. 16, with 1 plate, each 2s. 6d. 

Das. — The Indian Eyot, Land Tax, Permanent Settlement, and the 
Famine. Chiefly compiled by Ahhay Ciiakan Dah. I’ost 8vo. cloth, pp. 
iv.-662. 1881. 12a-. 

Davids. — Coins, etc., of Ceylon. See Numismata Orientala,” Yol. 
I. Part Yl. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A com])lcte Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, iVlerchants, etc. ; with 50 Maps 
and Plans. By W. E. Mayers, lI.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, 
late H.M. ’s Consular Service; and C. King, Lieut. li.M.A. Edited by N. 
B. Dennys. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s, 

Dowson. — Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Egerton. — An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms ; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhibiitd at the India 
Museum; with an In roductory Sketch of the Military History of India. By 
the Hon. W. Egerton, M.A., M.P. 4io. sewed, pp. viii. and 162. 1880. 2s. Od. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B. Edited, etc., by John Beameh, 
B.C.S., etc. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Plates, and four coloured Maps. 1869. 36*-. 

Elliot. — Coins of Southern India. See ^‘Humismata Orientalia.” 
Vol. 111. Part II. page 30. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., E. India Co.’s B.C.S., by 
Prof. J. Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. cloth. 1867-1877. 

Vol.l.pp xxxii. and 542. £4 4s. — Vol. II. pp. x. and 580. 18s. — Vol. 111. pp. xii. 
and 627. ‘24s. — Vol. IV. pp. x. and 563. 21s. — Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. 21s. 
—Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 574. 21s.— Vol. VII. pp. viii. and 674. 21s.— 

Vol. VIII. pp. xxxii., 444, and Ixviii. 24 j. Complete sets, £8 8s. 
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Farley. — Egypt, Cypeus, and Astatic Tuekey. By J. L. Faelet, 
Author of “ The Resources of Turkey,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. 1878. 

10.V. iid. 

Featherman. — The Social Histoey of the Baces of Mankind. Yol. 
V. The Aramaeans. By A. Featheiiman. To be completed in about Ten 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvii. and 664. 1881. £1 \s. 

Fenton. — Eaely Heueew Life: a Study in Sociology. By John 
Fenton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 102. 1880. 5s. 

Fergnsson and Burgess. — The Cave Temples of India. By James 
Fehgusson, B.C.L., F.li.S., and James Burgess, F.ll.G.S. Imp. 8vo. half 
bound, pp. XX. and 536, with 98 Plates. £2 2s. 

Fergusson. — Teee and Seepent Woeship ; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. From 
the Sculptures of Buddhist Topes at Sanckd and Amravati. Second revised 
Edition. By J. Feiigusson, D.C.L. 4to. half bouud pp. xvi. and 276, with 
101 plates. 1873. Out of print. 

Fergusson. — AECUiEOLOQY in India. With especial reference to the 
Works of Babu Kajendralala Mitra. By J. Fergusson, C.l.E. 8yo. pp. 116, 
with Illustrations, sewed. 1884. 5s. 

Fornander. — An Account of the Polynesian Kace: Its Origin and 
Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha 1. By A. Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. Is. 6d. Vol. 11., 

pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. iO-v. 6^7. 

Forsyth. — Eepoet of a Mission to Yaekund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yurkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £5 5s. 

Gardner. — Paetuian Coinage. See iN'umismata Orientalia. Vol. I. 
Part V. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionaey of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John (iAiiUETT. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the aeove Classical Dictionaey of India. 
By J. Garrett, Dir. of Public Instruction, Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 160. ls.5d. 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Charles 
Gkant, Secretary to the Chief ('oiumissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. clvii. and .582, cloth. 1870. £1 4«. 

Geiger. — Conteirutions to the Histoey of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations by L. Geiger. Translated from 
the German by D. Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo cloth pp, x. and 156. 1880. 6«. 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Met^ting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoldstUcker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, Uc. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 1 J. 6d. 

Gover. — I'iie Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gover. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872. 10«. iyd. 

Griffin. — The Hajas of the Punjab. History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, B.C.S. ; Under Sec. to Gov. of the Punjab, Author of 
“ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 
1873. 21 a. 
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Griffis. — The Mikado’s Empiee. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
8vo. pp. 626, cloth. 1883. £1. 

Growse. — Mathijea : A District Memoir. By F. S. Growse, B.C.S., 
C. I. E. Second Revised Edition. Illustrated. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. and 520. 
1880. 42s. 


Hahn. — TsuniHGoum. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5 

Head. — Coinage of Lydia and Persia. See E^umismata Orientalia.” 
Vol. I, Part III. 

Heaton. — Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Time. 
Containing the History of Australasia, from 1 542 to May, 1879. By I. H. Heaton. 
Royal 8vo. cloth pp iv. — 554. 1879. 15ar. 

Hebrew Literature Society. See page 71. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Beligion 
OF Nepal and I’ibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nephl. Hoyal Svo. cloth, pp. 288. 1874. 14.s. 

Hodgson. — Essays on Indian Subjects. See “ Trubnor’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Hunter. — The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, 
C I.E., LL.D,, Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vols. 8vo. 
half morocco. 1881. 

“ A great work hi.s been unostentatiously carried on for the last twelve years in India, the 
importance of which it is iinjmssible to exaggerate. This is nothing less than a complete 
statistical survey ol the entire Briti^h Empire in Hindostan, . . . We have said enough to show 
that the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ’ is no mere dry collection of siatisties ; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and into which 
the general reader can dip with the certainty of always ftntling something both to interest and 
instruct him,”— Timfs. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


VOL. 

I. 21 Pargan.'is and Sundarbans. 

II. Nudiyfi and Jessor. 

HI. Midnai)ur, Iiaglf and TIouruh. 

IV. Bardwfm, Birbhdm and BankurA. 

V. Dacca, BAkarganj, Faridpur and Mai- 
mansinh. 

VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, 
NoAkhAif, Tipperah, and Hill Tipperah 
State. 

VII. Meldah, Rangpur and DinAjpur. 

VIII. RAjshAhf and BogrA. 

IX. MurshidAhAd and PAbnA. 


TOL. 

X. DArjtling, .TalpAigurl and Kuch Behar 

XI. PatnA and SAran. [State. 

XII. Gay A and ShAhAbAd. 

XIII. Tirhut and ChampAran. 

XIV. BhAgalpur and SantAl ParganAs. 

XV. Monghyr and Pnrniah, 

XVI. IlazArihAgh and LohArdagA. 

XVII. Singhham, CliutiA, NAgpur Tributary 
States and IMAnhhum. 

XVni. Cuttack and liulasor. 

Xl.Y. Purl, and Orissa Tributary States. 
XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index 


Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 
morocco. £5. 


Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Assam. By W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., C.l.E. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 490, with Two Maps. 
1879. 105. 

Hunter. — E’amine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famino 
Warnings. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
Hunter. — The Indian Musalmans. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D., etc. 

Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 1876. IO 5 . 6d. 

Hunter. — An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 


in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, 
Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A brief history op the Indian People. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 222 with map, cloth. 1884. 35. Qd. 
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Hunter. — Indian Empire. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 

India. — Finance and Eevenue Accounts of the Goveenment of, for 
1882-H3. Fcp. 8vo. pp. viii.-220, boards. 1884. 2^. 6cl. 

Japan. — Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and 
the Notes of recent Travellers. By R. H. Buunton, F.Ii.G.S., 1880. In 
4 sheets, 2U. ; roller, varnished, £1 11 j. Od.; Folded, in case, £1 58. 6d, 

Juvenalis Satir®. — With a Literal English Prose Translation and 
and Notes. By J. 1). Lewis, M.A. Second, Revised, and considerably 
Enlarged Edition. 2 Vols. post 8vo. pp. xii.-230, and 400, cloth. 1882. 12«. 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvis. By G. W. Leitneh. Part I. The I'.arly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6s. 

Leitner. — Histoey of Indigenous Education in the Panjab since 
Annexation, and in 1882. By G. W. Leitner, LL.D., late on special duty 
with the E(lucation Commission appointed by the Government of Imna. Fcap. 
folio, pp. 588, paperboards. 1883. .£5. 

Leland.— Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix. and 212. 1875. Is. Qd. 

Leland. — The Gypsies. See page 69. 

Leonowens. — The Romance of Siamese Haeem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens, Author of “ 'I'he English Governess at the {Siamese Court.** 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 1873. 14s. 

Leonowens. — The English Governess at the Siamese Court : 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hahriette Lkonowenh. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 

Long. — Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. See Triibner’s Oriental 

Series, page 4. 

Linde. — Tea in India. A Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 

Industry in India, published together with a Map of all the Tea Districts, etc. 
By F. Linde, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of the Tea Localities of Assam, 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii.-30, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63s. 

McCrindle. — The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea. 
Being a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 238. 1879. 7s. 5d. 

McCrindle. — Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 

Arrian. A Translation of Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected 
by Dr. Sch wan berk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. By J, 
W. McCrindle, M.A., Principal of Gov. College, Patna. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii.-224. 1877. 7s. 6rf. 

McCrindle. — Ancient India as described by Ktesias, the Knidian, 
a translation of the abridgment of his “Indica,” by Photios, and fragments 
of that work preserved in other writers. By J. W. McCrindle, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. — 104. 1882. 6s. 

MacKenzie. — The History of the Relations of the Government with 
the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal. By A. MacKenzie, 
B.C.S., Sec. to the Gov. Bengal. Royal. 8vo. pp. xviii.-686, cloth, with Map. 
1884. 16s. 
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Madden. — Coins of the Jews. See !Nfumismata Oricntalia.” Yol. II. 

Malleson. — Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By 
Col.G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 1876. 55. 

Markham. — The Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle, 

B. C.S., to the Teshu Lnina, and of the Journey of T. Manning to Lhasa. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, and lives of Bogle and Manning, by C. II Markham, 

C. B. Second Edition. 8vo. Maps andi Ulus., pp. clxi. 314, cl. 1879. 21s. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

See under Numismata Orientalia. 

Marsden. — Numismata Orientalia Tllustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late W. Marsden. 
Engraved from Drawings made under his Directions. 4to. 57 Plates, cl. 31s, 6c?. 

Mason. — Burma : Its People and Productions ; or, Notes on the Fauna, 
Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu and Burma. By the Bev. F. Mason, 

D. D. Vol. T. Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. Vol. II. Botany. Ee- 

written by W, Theobali), late Deputy- Sup. Geological Survey of India. 2 
vols. Royal 8vo. pp.xxvi. and 560 ; xvi. and 781 and xxxvi. cloth. 1864. £3. 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents: — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
Ibulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 115.6^. 

Mayers. — China and Japan. See Dennys. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
categorically arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers. 
Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-lGO. 1878. £1 IO 5 . 

Metcalfe. — The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., 
Author of “ The Oxonian in Iceland, etc. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1880. 18#. 

Mitra. — The Antiolittes of Orissa. By Eajendralala Mitra. 
Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth. Vol. I. 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 1875. JtG 6s. Vol. II. pp. vi. and 178. 
1880. £4 4s. 

Mitra — Buddha Gaya ; the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Eajkn- 
DRALALA MiTUA, LL.D., C I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 plates. 
1878. £X 

Mitra — The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. By Eajendra- 
lala Mitra, LL.D., C.I.FL 8vo. cloth, pp. xlviii.-340. 1882. 12«, Gd. 

Moor. — The Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moor, PLE.S. A new 

edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated by the Kev. W. O. 
Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiii. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. £'3, 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery 
District in the Presidency of Madras. By H. Morris, formerly M.C.S. 8vo. 
cloth, with map, pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 1 2s. 

Muller. — Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. By Dr. Edward Muller. 

2 Vols. Text, crown 8vo., pp. 2.0, cloth and plates, oblong folio, cloth. 
1883. 21s. 

Notes, Eough, of Journeys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Cejlon, Japan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 
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Numismata Orientalia. — The International Nitmismata Orientalta. 
Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 1878. £3 13f. 6d. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.: — 

Part T. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F. R.S., etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9^^. 6d. 

Part TI. — Coins of the Urtuki Tarkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9#. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii, and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. 10.^. (>£/. 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 

Koyal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5.v. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype I’lates. 18s. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister . 
at- Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate- 
10s. 

Numismata Orientalia. — Yol. II. Coins of the Jews Doing a History 

of the Jewish Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By Fredehick 
W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member of the Numismatic Society of London, 
Secretary ol“ the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 woodcuts and a plate 
of alphalx'ts. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 

Or as a sc'parate volume, cloth. £2 2s. 

Numismata Orientalia. — Yol III. Part I. The Coins of Arakan,of 

Pegu, and of Buhma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayre, C.B., 
K.C.S.I,, G.C.M.O., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 4to., pp. 
viii. and 48, with 5 Autotype Illustrations, sewed. 1882. 8cV. CkI. Also con- 
tains the Indian Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse widi India in the Ninth 
and I'ollowiiig centuries. By Edward Thomas, F.U.8. 

Numismata Orientalia.— Yol. 111. Part II. The Coins of Southern 
India. By Sir W. Elliot. Royal 4to. 

Olcott. — A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of tlic Southern 
Church. By Colonel II. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophieal Society. 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper. 1881. U-. 

Oppert. — On the Ancient Commerce of India : A Lecture. By Dr. 

G. OerERT. 8vo. paj)er, 50 pp. 1879. Is. 

Oppert. — Contributions to the History of Southern India. Part I. 
Insc Rii'TioNs. By Dr. G. Oupert. 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 74, with a Plate. 
1882. is. 

Orientalia Antiqua ; or Documents and Kesearches relatcng to 
THE History of the Writings, Languages, and Arts of the East. 
Edited by Terrien de La Couperie, M.K.A.S., etc., etc. Fcap. 4to. pp. 96, 
with 14 Plates, Avrapper. Part I. pro Vol. I., complete in G parts, price 30s. 
Osbum. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2.V. ()ut of print. 

Vol. I. — From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. 11.— From the Visit of Abrsun to the Exodus. 

Oxley. — Egypt: and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharoahs. By 
W. Oxley. Illustrated by a Nexv Version of the Bhagavat-Gita. an Episode 
of the Mahabharat, one of the Epic Poems of Ancient India. Crown 8vu. pp. 
viii -328, cloth. 1884. Is. 6d. 
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Palestine. — Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited by 
W. Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumes. 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. 
Price Twenty Guineas. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
2 vols. . 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 836. 1861. 12.v. 

PateU. — CowASJEE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Souabjek 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50*-. 

Pathya-Vakya, or IViti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 
Writings of Oriental Philosophers. Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into English. By A. D. A. Wijayasinha. Foolscap Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 
64. Colombo, 1881. 8s. 

Paton. — A Htstory or the P]gypttan Revolution, from the Period of 
the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446. 1870. 7s. 6c?. 

Pfoundes. — Fu So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget of Japanese Notes. 

By Capt. T’foundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. i^d. 

Phayre. — Coins of Ahakan, etc. See ‘*Numismata Orientalia.’^ 
Vol. III. Part I. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit. Litter.ature Chinoise. See page 36. 

Playfair. — The Cities and Towns of China. A G(;ographical Diction- 
ary by G. M. H. I’LAypAiB, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in Chinn. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 606. 1879. 25s. 

Poole. — Coins of the TJrtuki TurxumAns. See ‘‘Numismata Ori- 
cntalia.” Yol. I. Part II. 

Poole. — A Scheme of Mohammadan Dynasties During the Xhalifate. 
By S. L. Poole, B.A. Oxon., M.R.A.S., Author of “ Selections from the Koran,’ 
etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, with a plate. 1880. 2s. 

Poole — An Index to Periodical Literature. By W. E. Poole, 
Lli.D., Librarian of tlie Chicasro Public lahrarj^. Third Edition, brought 
down to January, 1882. Royal 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883. 
JB3 13s. ^d. Wrappers, £3 10s. 

Halston. — Tibetan Tales. Sec Triibner’s Oriental Scries, page 5. 

Pam Raz. — Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. 

Ravenstein. — The Russians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, 
and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Produc- 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travel- 
lers. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. 8vo. cloth, pp. 500. 1861. 15. 

Raverty. — Notes on Afguanistan and Part of Baluchistan, Oeo- 
graphical, Ethnographical, and Historical. By Major II. G. Raverty, Bombay 
Native Infantry (Retired). Fcap. folio, wrap])er. Sections I. and II. pp. 98. 
1880. 2s. Section III. pp. vi. and 218. 1881. 5 a. Sociion IV. pp. x-136. 

1883. 3s. 

Bice. — M ysore Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by 
Lewis Rice. 8vo. pp. vii. 336, and xxi. With a Frontispiece and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879. £1 10s. 
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Bockhill. — ^Life of the Buddha. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 6. 

Eoe and Fryer. — Tratels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir I'homas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman." 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1873. Is. 6d. 

Bogers. — Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. See ‘‘ [N’umismata Ori- 
entalia." Vol. I. Part. IV. 

Bontledge. — English Eule and Native Opinion in India. From 

Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Routledge. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

Schiefner. — I'ibetan Tales. See Trilbnor’s Oriental Series, page 5. 

Schlag^ntweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tirkt, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann db 
ScHLAGiNTWEiT. Forming, with a “Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan," the Third Volume of H., A.,andR. de Schlagintweit’s 
“ Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. 18G3. £4. 

Sewell. — Heihjrt on the Amaravati Tope, and Excavations on its Site 
ill 1877. By R. vSeweli., M.C.S. R<>ynl4to. 4 plates, pp. 70, boards. 1880. 3«. 

Sewell. — Archaeological Survey of Southern India. Lists of the 
Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras. Compiled under the Orders 
of Government, by R. Sewell, M.C.S. Vol. I., 4to. pp. xii-32G, Ixii , cloth. 
1882. 20«. 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Shekring. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth. Vol. I. pp. xxiv. 
and 408. 1872. JVoiv £G Gs. Vol. 11. pp. Ixviii. and 37G. 1879. £2 8s. 

Vol. Ill pp. xii. and 33G. 1881. £l 12s. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Aneient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sheurtnq, M.A., 
LL I). ; and Prefaced witli an Introduction by ITtzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full -page illustrations. 18G8. 215. 

Sibree. — The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A 
I’opular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geologjr, 
and Exploration of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany, and in 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Jllu8> 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. 12i. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 Is. 

Strangford. — Original Letters and Papers of the late Yiscount 
Strang FORD, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess 
Strangford. Lost 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12*. 6d. 

Thomas. — Ancient Indian Weights. See Numismata Orientalia.^’ 
Vol. 1. Parti. 

Thomas. — Comments on Kecent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristkn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R S. 8vo. pp. 5G, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. 35. Gtf, 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Socit ty 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.U.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 5«.' 
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Thomas. — The Indian Balliara, and the Arabian intercourse with 
India in the ninth and following centuries. By Edwaivd Thomas. See 
Numismata Orientalia. Vol. III. Part I. pnge 30. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient lleligions of the East, from the Pantheon of the I ndo- Scythians. 
With a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E Thomas, F.R.S. 
8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and Woodcuts. 7«. Gd. 
Thomas. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. 1876. Price 14«. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the PathIn Kings of Dehli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Hemairis. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.IS. With numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467 1871. jtl 8s‘. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources of the Mugetal Empire in India, 
from A.D. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A .Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathhu 
Kings of Delhi.” By E. Thom as, F.R.S. 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 3.v. 6d. 

Thorburn. — Banni^ ; or, Our Afghan Frontitjr. By S. S. Thorburn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18.V. 

Vaughan. — The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of thb 
Straits Smtlements. By J. D. Vaughan, Advocate and Solicitor, Supreme 
Court, Straits Settlements, 8vu. pp. iv.-120, boards. 1879. 7«. Gd. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
other Eastern Economic Pi.ants and Products, By J. F. Watson, 
M.A., M.D., etc. Imperial Bvo , cloth, pp. 650. 1868. £1 Ih. 6d. 

Wedgwood. — Contested P/rYMOLOGiKs in the Dictionary of the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. By IIenrleigh Wedgwood. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii..l94. 
1882. 5s. 

West and Buhler. — A Digest of the Hindu Laav of Inheritance, 

Partition, Adoption ; Embodying the Replies of the Sastris in the Courts of the 
Bombay lVcsidet»cy With Introductions and Notes by the Hon. Justice Kax- 
MOND West and J. G. Buhler, C.I.E. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. XC.-1450, 
wrapper. 1884. 36s. 

Wheeler. — The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Whi:eler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, etc, etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 1867-1881. 

Vol. 1. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. £3 lO*. 
Vol. IT., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, wHU 
two Maps. 21«. Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, 
with two maps. 18.v. Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 
14.9. Vol, IV. l^art II. Moghul lOmpire — Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. 12#. 
Wheeler. — Early Records of British India. A History of the 
English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 392. 1878. 15#. 

Williams. — Modern India and the Indians, See Triibuer’s Oriental 
Series, p. 4. 

Wise . — Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical vService. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s. Gd. 
Wise. — Review of the History of Medicine. By Thomas X. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. 1., pp. xcviii. and 397 ; Vol. ii., 
pp. 574. 10«. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 

Adi Granth (The) ; on, The Holy Sckiptoees of the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Prof. Oriental Languages Munich, Roy. 8vo. cl.pp. 866. £2 12s. 
Alabaster. — The Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp. Iviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14#. 

Amberley. — Ah Analysis of Beltgious Belief. By Viscount 
Amblrlky. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. 30s. 

Apastambl'ya Dharma Sutram. — Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of 

THE Hindus, by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Biihler. 
2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-71. £\ 4a-. 6rf. 

Arnold. — The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Bonunciation (Maha- 
bhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and. Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
C.S.L, etc. Cheaj) Edition. Crown 8vo. parchment, pp. xvi. and 238. 1882. 
25. Gd. Library Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 75. Gd. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 
pp. XX.-19G, cloth. 1884. 215. 

Arnold. — Indian Poetry. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 
Arnold. — Pearls of the Faith; or, Islam’s Bosary. Being the 
Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Asma-el-’Husiia), with Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources as made by an Indian Mussulman. By 
E. Arnold, C.S.L, etc. Third Ed. Or. 8vo. cl, pp. xvi. -320. 1884. 7s. Gd. 
Balfour. — Taoist Texts; Ethical, Political, and Speculative. By 
Eredekick Henry Balfour, Editor of the North-China Herald. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. vi.-118, elnth [1884], price IO5. Gd. 

Ballantyne. — The Sanlhya Aphorisms of Kapila. See “ Triibner’s 

Oriental Series,” p. G. 

Banerjea. — The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Budimeuts of Christian Doctrine. 
Inoluding Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Ariuns. By the Kev. K. M. Banerjea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 85. 6c?. 

Barth. — Beligions of India. See “Truhiier’s Oriental Scries,” 
page 4. 

Beal. — Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from C/hina to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal, B.A. Crown 8vo. pp. Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, with a coloured 
map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 

Beal, B.A. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 155. 

Beal. — The Bomantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. S. Beal. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 125. 
Beal.— The Dhammapada. See ‘‘Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 
Beal. — Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China, 
Delivered at University College, London. By Samuel Beal. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 208. 1882. IO5. 6rf. 

Beal- — Buddhist Records of the Western World. See ** Triibner’s 

Oriental Series,” p. 6. 

Bigandet.—GAUDAMA, the Buddha of the 'Burmese. See ^‘Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
Brcokie. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1872. d. 
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Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oeiehtae Spiritualism. By Jonn P. 
Brown, Sec. and Dragoman of Legation of U.S.A. Constantinople. With 
twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 415. 145. 

Burnell. — The Okdinances op Manit. See Triibner’s Oriental Series.’^ 
page 6. 

Callaway. — The Religiotts System of the Amazultt. 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Hev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4.9. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 45. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokiibulu ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Call AW'AY, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 45. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1.9. Qd. 

Chalmers. — The Origin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8v(), 
cloth, pp. 78. 55. 

Clarke. — Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

Jamfs Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 155. 

Clarke. — Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of All 
Religions. By J. F. Clarke. Demy 8vo., pp. xxviii. -414, cloth. 1883. IO 5 . 0</. 

Clarke. — Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. I 5 . 

Conway. — The Sacred Anthologa". A Rook of Kthnieal Scriptunvs. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 5th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12.9. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathIvansa; or, the History of the Tooth - 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudelihr. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174 . 1874. 105. {Sd. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathAyansa; or, the History of the Tooth - 
Belie of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 65 . 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta NipAta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. jCr. 8 vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 65 . 

Coran. — Extracts from the Coran in the Original, with English 
Rendering. Compiled by Sir William Mtjir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the ‘‘Life of Mahomet.’’ Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 58. 1880. 35. Qd. 

Cowell. — The Sarva Darsana Samgraha. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 5. 

Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major A. Cunningham. Illustrated. 
8vo. cloth, 33 Plates, pp. xxxvi. 370. 1854. jfe'2 25. 

Da Cunha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Relic of Ceylon ; 
with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. Gerson 
DA Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. Is.Qd, 
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Davies. — HmDU Philosopitt. See I'riibners Oriental Series,” page 5. 
Dowson. — Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. See Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Dickson. — The PaiiMOKEHA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A 8vo. sd,, pp. 69. 2s. 

Edkins. — Chinese Buddhism. See ‘‘ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 4. 

Edkins. — Beligion in China. See TriibiH'r’s Oriental Series,” p. 6. 
Eitel. — Handbook foe the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the 
Rev. E. J. Eitel, L. M. S. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 1870. ]8«. 

Eitel. — Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. I’h.D. Second Edition. 
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Examination (Candid) of Theism. — By Physicus. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
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Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Docthines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean. 
with an Introduction on the Autliorities upon Co.nfucius and Confucianism. 
By Ernst FAifER, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Mdlleiidoiif, 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12 .l Qd. 

Faber. — I nthoduction to the Science of (Riinese Beltgion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Au'hors. By the Rev. Ernst Faber, Rhenish 
Missionary in Canton. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper, pp. xii. and 154. 1880. 
7s. Gd. 

Faber. — The Mind of Mencius. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 
Giles. — Kecori) of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
Chinese by H. A. Giles, of H.M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129. 5.S. 

Gough. — The Piiilosorhy of the Ufanishads. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” p, G. 

Gubernatis. — .Zoological Mythology; or, the Legiuids of Animals. 
By Angelo de Gi ueunatis, Profes.sor of Sanskrit and (.'omoarative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28 a. 

Gulshan I. Kaz: The ^Mystic Bose Garden of Sa’d ud din Mahmud 
Shabistari. The Persian Text, wdth an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 
from the Commentary of Muhammed Bin Taliya Laliiji. By E. H. 'NThinfield, 
M.A., late of il.M.H.C.S. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. 94 and GO. 1880. 10s. Gd. 

Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Bev. 

R. Spence IIarby, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 
Haug. — The Parsis. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 3. 

Haug. — The Aitarkya Brahmanam of the Big Veda: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Maritn Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
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HAWken. — Upa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp.viii. -288. 
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Hershon. — A Ta^lmudic Miscellany. See Trubncr’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Hodgson. — Essays eelating to Indian Subjects. See ‘‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modeen Cheistian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas 1nm\n, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xL and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Johnson. — Oeiental Eeligions and thei yllelation to Universal Eeli- 
gion. By Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 408 and 402. 21« 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.— For 

Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page 1 1 . 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliograpbi(;al Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2 s. Qd. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. Trans- 
lated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By (Jeorge Sale, 
Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran. — Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 

502. sewed. Lucknow, a.h. 1295 (1877). 9s. 

Lane. — The Koran. See “ Triihncr’s Oriental Series,’’ p. 3. 

Legge. — Confucianism in Belation to Chihstiantty. A Paper road 
before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By Rev. 
James Legge, D.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. 1«. (id. 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 338. 1877. 10 a-. 6^^. 

Legge. — The Life and Works of Mencius. With Essays and Notes. 
By James Legge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 402. 1875. 12 a. 

Legge. — Chinese Classics, v. under Chinese,” p. 51. 

Leigh. — The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2a. 6d. 

M^Clatchie. — Confucian Cosmogony. A Translation (with the 
Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “ Com- 
plete Works” of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze. With Explaaatory Notes by 
the Rev. Th. M‘Ci,atchik, M.A, Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. 12 a. 6rf. 

Mills. — The Indian Saint; or, Buddba and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. Svo. cl., pp. 192. 7 a. 6d. 

Mitra.— Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Eajen- 
DRALALA MiTRA, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates. 
1878. £3. 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Mohammed Ibn 
Jshak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. Svo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21 a. Introduction, 
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The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 
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Muller. — The Hymns of the Eig Veda in the Samhita and Pada 
Texts. Reprinted from the Editio Princept by F. Max Muller, M.A. 
Second Edition. With the two texts on parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
800-828, stitched in wrapper. 1877. £1 12#. 

Muir. — Translations from the Sanskrit. Soe “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 3. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts — v. under Sanskrit. 

Muir. — Extracts from the Coran. In the Orip^inal, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L, LL.D., Author of 
“ The Life of Mahomet.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. %d. 

Miiller. — The Sacred Hymns of the Era ti mins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Oxford. Volume 1. Hymns to the 
Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. pp clii. and 264. 12#. Sd. 

Muller.— L ecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Muller, 

M.A. Delivered before the Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th 
September, 1869. (Translated from the Gei man.) Sewed. 1869. 1#. 

Miiller. — Big Veda Samhita and Pada Texts. See page 89. 

Newman. — Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Boyal 8vo. stiff 
wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 4#. ^d. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litterature Chinoise. Preparee 
par A. TnKorniLE Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to. 
pp. XX. and 320, cloth. 1879. 21#. 

Priaulx. — QuiESTioNES Mosaics; or, ibe first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beauvoir Priaolx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12#. 

Bedhouse. — The Mesnuvi. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’^ p. 4. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting llie First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wii.soN, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21#. 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the lleligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. ('owell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Voh. II. and 111. still left. [ To/#. V. and VI. in the Press. 

Bockhill. — The Life of the Buddha. See ' ‘ Trubner’ s Oriental Series,” 
page 6. 

8acred Books (The) of the East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Muller. All 8vo. cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Mii ler. Part I. The Khan- 
dogya-Upanisliad. Ti e Talavakara-Upaiiishad. 1 he Aitareya-i-iLranyaka. 
The Kaushitaki-Brahmana-Upanishad and the Vagasansyi-Samhita-Upanishad. 
pp. xii. and 320. 10#. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama Vasishtha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama, pp. lx. and 312. 1879. 10#. 6d. 
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Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated 
by James Legije. Part 1. The Shu King. The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King The Hsiao King. pp. xxxii. and 492. 1879. i2s. Gd. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. pp. civ. and 240. 10«. Gd. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part 1. The Bundahis, Bahman Vast, and Shayast-la- 
Shayast. Translated by E. W. West. pp. Ixxiv. and 438. 124’. Gd. 

Vol. VI. The Qur’an. Part I. Translated by E. II. Palmer, pp. cxx. and 
268, cloth. 10s. Gd. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius Jolly, pp. xl. and 
316. 10s. Gd. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita with other extracts from the Maliabliarata. 
Translated by Kashinath Trunbak Tclang. pp. 446. 10s. Gd. 

Vol. IX. The Qur’an. Part II. Translated by E. 11. Palmer, pp. x. and 362. 
10s. Gd. 

Vol. X. The Suttanipata, etc. Translated by V. Eausboll. pp. Ivi. and 224, 
10s. Gd. 

Vol. XI. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta. The Tevigga Sutta. The Mahasudassana 
Sutta. The Dbamma-Kakkappavattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. lUiys 
Davids, pp. xlviii.-320, lOs. Gd. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmana. Translated by Prof. Eggcling. Vol. I. 
pp. xlviii. and 466. 12s. Gd. 

Vol. XIII. The I’atimokkha. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. The Maha* 
vagga. Part I. Translated by Dr. II. Oldenbcrg. pp. xxxviii. and 360. 10s. Gd. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Lavs of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Vasishtha 
and Bandhayana. Translat('d by Prof. Ceorg liulder. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Part 11. Translat’d by E. Hax Muller. [In preparation 

Vol. XVI. The Yi King. Translated by James Legge. pp. xxii. and 148, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Tlie Mahavagga. Part II. 'rranslated by T. W. Rhys Davids, and 
Dr. II. Oldenberg. 

Vol. XVI li. The Dadistan-i Dinik and Mainyo-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts. Part 
II. Translated by E. W. West. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-bing-tsan-king. Translated by Samuel Beal. 

Vol. XX. The YTlyu-Purana. Translated by Prof. Bhandarkjir, of Elpliinstone 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. Tbe Saddbarmn-pundarika. Translated by Prof. Kern. 

Vol. XXII. Tbe Akarunga-Sutra. Translated by Prof. Jacobi. 
Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintwf.it, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas ot 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Psative Prints in tbe Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Sell. — The Pattit of Islam. By Hie Kcv. E. Sell, Fdlow of the 

University of Madras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 270. 1880. Gs. Gc^. 

Sell. — Ihn-i-Tajwid ; or, Art of Beading the Quran. By the Bey. 

E. Sell, B.D. 8vo., pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 2k. Gd. 

Sherring. — The Hindoo Pilgbims. By the Bev. M. A. Sheehing, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5s. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
Author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Benares, 1873. 15*. 

Sinnett.— -The Occult Woeld. By A. P. Sinnett, President of the 
Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xiv. and 
140, cloth. 1884. 3.S’. Gd. 

Sinnett. — Esoteeic Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of the 
“ Occult World,” President of the Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. xx. and 21 G, cloth. 1884. Is. Gd. 
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Syed Ahmad. — A Sehies or Essays on the Life op Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £\ lOir. 

Thomas. — Jainism. Sec page 28. 

Tiele. — Otitlines of the History of Eeligion. See ‘‘Triibner’s 

Oriental Series,” pageG. 

Tiele. — History of Egyptian Eeligion. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. " 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purfmas. By the late H. II. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwabd 
Haj.l. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IVU pp. 34G, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. IO5. 6d. each. 
Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by F. Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 
12s. 

Wake. — The Evolution op Morat.ity. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake, author of 
“ Chapters on Man,” etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
2U. 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triihner’s Oriental Series, 

page 5. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcuttaand Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc , and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Vols 1. and 11. Essays and Lectukks chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late 11. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Host. 2 vols cloth, pp xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 21s. 
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Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beamer Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 1868. os. 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of toe Modern Aryan Language^ 

OF Inmh (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.ll.A.8., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol* 
1. On Sounds, pp. xvi. and 360. 1872. IG.v. Vol. II. The Noun and the 
Pronoun, pp. xii. and 348. 1875. 16s. A ol III. The Verb. pp. xii. and 
316. 1879. 165. 

Bellows. — English Outline Yoga rijlary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 65. 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionary,forthe use of Missionaries, Explorers, 

and Students of Language. By Max MUller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8yo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368, 7fi. 6ef. 
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Caldwell. — A Compaeative Geammae of the Dea vidian, oe South- 
Indian Family of Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1876. 28s. 

Calligaris. — Le Compagnon be Tous, ou Dictionnaihe Polyglotte. 
Par le Colonel Louis C alltgakis, Grand Officier, etc. (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic — Turkish.) 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 740. Turin. £4 4s. 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11#. 6^?. 

Clarke. — Reseaeches in Pee-histoeic and Peoto-histoeic Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6^7. 

Cust. — Languages of the East Indies. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” page 3. 

Douse. — Geimm’sLaw; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called “ Lautverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. Gef. 

Dwight. — Modern Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence^ 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 300 ; second series’ 
pp. xj. and 554. £1. 

Edkins. — China’s Place in Philology. An Attempt to show that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 403. IOa'. Grf. 

Ellis. — Eteuscan Numerals. By Hobeet Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp, 52. 2s. Ocf. 

Ellis.— I "he Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 150, cloth. 1870. bs. 

Ellis. — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 

Ellis. — Peeuvia Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru : its 

derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. Os. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of tho 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 

Geiger. — Contributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By Lazarus GeioFr. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. X. and 156. 1880. 6s. 
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Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Parti. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. is. 

Vol. I. Part S.—Madafrascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 1. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3#. 

Vol. 11. Part 2. — Papuan Languag'es of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8to. p. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. no. 34. 2.s. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8to. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. II. Part 4 {contmuation). — Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. la. 

Vol. 111. Part 1.— Manuscripts and ihcunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. Ti. and 266. 12s. 

Gubernatis. — Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Amgelo be Gleerkatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 

Hoernle. — A Comparative Grammar of the Gaedian Language, with 
Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map 
and a Table of Alphabets, By A. F. R. HoER^LE. Demy 8vo. pp. 474 
1880. I8«. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Paces. By W. W. Hunter, B A., of H.M.'s Civil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
from the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
with Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
Large 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869. i2s. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Kace, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 

in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10«. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
ANi) Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 

Oppert. — On the Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Com- 

Xiarutive Philology. By Dr. G. Oppert. 8vo. paper, pp. vi. and 146. 1879. 7s.6d. 

Oriental Congress. — Keport of the Proceedings uf the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of C'riciitalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6s. 

Oriental Congress — Transactions or the Second Session of the 

International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 2 Is. 

Pezzi. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent Eesearches 
(Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosoha c lettere della R. 
XJnivcrsit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6s. 
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Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. 

Sayce, M.A. 12iiio. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. Is , Qd , 

Sayce. — The Pkinciples of Comparative Philology. By A. H. 
Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10«. Qd, 

Schleicher. — C ompendium op the Comparative Grammar op the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the German by H. Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll. Camb. 8vo. cloth, Part I. Grammar, pp. 184. 1874. 7s. ^d. 

Part II. Morphology, pp. viii. and 104. 1877. Oj. 

Singer. — Grammar of the Hungarian Language simplified. By 
Ignatius Singer. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, vi.-88. 1882. 

Triibner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asiatic 
AND European Languages. Edited by Heinhold Rost, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. — Ilindustani, Persian, and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
Pp. 112. 5s. 

II.— Hungarian. By I. Singer, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88. 4«. 5d, 

III. — Basque. By W. Van Eys. I’p. xii. and 52. 3«. M. 

IV. —Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. G6. 6 s . 

V. — Modern Greek. By E. M. Celdart, M.A. Pp. 68. 2s. ^d. 

VI.— Roumanian. Bv M. 'rorceanu. Pp. viii. ami 72. 6 s . 

VII. — Tibetan. By if. A. Jmschke. Pp. viii. and 104. 5«. 

VIII. — Danish. By E. C. Otte. Pp. viii. and 66. 2.?. 6d. 

IX. — Turkish. By J. W. Redhouse. Pp, xii. and 204. 10s. 6d. 

X. — Swedish. By E. C. Otte. Pp. xii. and 70. 2.s. 6d. 

XL — Polish. By \V. R. Morfill, M.A. Pp. viii. and 64. 3s. 6c?. 

Xii. — Pali. By E. Miiller, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 144. Is. 6c?. 

Triibner’s Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably enlarged and revised, with 
an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second Edition, 
8vo. pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 6 s . 

■*** The first edition, consisting of 64 pp., contained 1,100 titles; ttie new edition consists of 
170 pp., and contaios 3,000 titles. 

Trumpp. — G rammar of the Pakto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumit. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21.v. 

Weber. — Indian Literature. See ‘‘Triibner’B Oriental Scries,” p. 3. 

Wedgwood. — O n the Origin of Language. By Henslkigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3«. Qd. 

Whitney. — L anguage and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven liCdures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Grimm's 
Law with Illustration, Index, etc., by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 1881. 6 s . 

Whitney. — L anguage and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Fourth Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 1884. 10«. 6^?. 

Whitney. — O riental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney, 
Cr. 8vo. cl. 1874. Pp. x. and 418. 12.s. 

First Series. The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. 

Second Series. — The East and West — Religion and Mythology — Orthography and 
Phonology — Hindd Astronomy. Pp. 446. I2s. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of SouTn African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 1869. 4^. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2«. Qd, 

Bleek. — Keynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. 
By Dr. W. H. 1. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 3s. Crf. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — The Keligious System op the Amazulu. 

Parti. — UnkuluTikuhi ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and otherTribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV. — Abatakali, or Medical Magic and Witchcratt. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d, 
Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asantd, Ake'm, Akuape'm, etc.) and 
F^ntd ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' Nkrah I Ehlisi, Otsiii ke Ga 

nsem - asekyere - hhoraa. I wiemoi - aSiSitsdmo- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Chkistalleb, Rev. C. W. Lochek, Rev. J. Zimmehmann. 
16mo. 7s, 6d. 

Christaller. — A Grammar of the Asante and Fante Language, called 

Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s. 6rf. 

Christaller. — Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language, called 
Tshi (Chw’ee Twi). With a Grammatical Introduction and Appendices on the 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Subjects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 672, cloth. 1882. £1 5s. 

Oust. — Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa. See Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 6. 
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Dohne. — The Foxtk Gospels in Zulu. By the llev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1868. 5s. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafie Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21*'. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, tind Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20«. 

Vol. I. Part 2 — Africa (North of tlic Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 45. 

Vol. I. Part 3. — Madaprascar. 8vo, pp. 24. fts. 

Vol. II. Parti. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Lanpruaffes of the Loyalty Islands and New' Hebrides, compris- 
inf? those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Kotuma (with Supplement to Part II , Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 

76. 7 s. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (cen/‘/n>i.ario»).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-1.54. 75. 

Vol. III. Part 1 . —Manuscripts and Incunablcs. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2.s-. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 125. 

Gront. — The Isizdlu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8 VO. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 2Lv. 

Hahn. — Tsuni-| IGoam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 

Krapf. — Diction.yry of the Suahilt Language. Compiled by the 
Rev. Dr. L. Krapf, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 
Africa. With an Appendix, containing an Outline of a Suahili Granimar. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xl.-434. 1882. 305. 

Steere. — Short Specimens of the Vocabularies of Three Un- 
published African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. l2aio. pp. 20. 6d. 

Steere. T~Co elections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
Is. 6d. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo.pp. 124, sewed. 65. 

Zulu Izaga; That is, Proverbs, or Out-of the-Way Sayings of the 
Zulus. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by a Zulu Missionary. Crown 
8vo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2*. 6d. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cyrus 
By’Ington. Edited from the Original MiSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 56. Is. 5d. 

Ellis. — Perdvia Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru : its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, inclutling the Basque, 
the liycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 65. 
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Howse. — A Geammak of the Ceee Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Cbippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howsk, Esq., 
F.R. G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. Qd, 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Beama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. Mabkham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. Is. Gd. 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Wabhinoton Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Array. 8vo. cloth. 
£1 lls. 6<f. 

CoNTENT.s; ’Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English-Hidatsa Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los Yinculos de Ollanta y Cusi-Xcuylloe. Drama en 
Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Josk Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la RepCiblica del Per6. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filhntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. Is.^d. 

Nodal. — Elementos de GramAtica Quichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de FiKintropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. JovSe Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Repiiblica del Perd. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1«. 

Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Pimentel. — Cuadro descriptivo y comparativo de las Lenguas 
IndIgenas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 1876. 
£2 2.V. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12ir. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Fricsic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Fkancis A. 
March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. doth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. IO 5 . 

Rask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thohpe. Third edition, 
corrected and improved, with Plate. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 192. 1879. 

5.S. 6d. 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Yocabularies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, ns well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S. A., etc. Second Edition, edited, and collated, by Richard Wdlcker. 
8vo. pp. xii.-420 and iv.-486, cloth. 1884. 28 j. 
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ARABIC. 

Ahlwardt. — The Dr7XNs of the Six Ancieht Arabic Poets, Ennabiga, 
^Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolgais ; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Kdited by W. Ahlwardt, 
8vo. pp. XXX. 340, sewed. 1870. r2«. 

Alif Lailat wa Lailat. — The Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493,442, 434. Cairo, a.h. 1279 (18G2). £3 3«. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nit?hts is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
■which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means. 

Athar-ul-Adhar — Traces op Centuries; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Selim Sii-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7s. &d. each part. [In course of publication. 

Badger. — An English- Arabic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 
English words and Idiomatic Sentences arc rendered into literary and colloquial 
Arabic. By George Percy Badger, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1248. 
1880. £4. 

Butrus-al-Bustany. — An Arabic Encylopoedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit and Katr el Mohit 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to VII. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to C-- >1 ; Vol. II. y 

j\ to ^ Vol. IV. ^ to Vol. V. Ij to ^ Vol. VI V t" Vol. 

VII. to Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £1 IH. 6d. per Vol. 

Cotton. — Arabic Privier. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 

ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Stmlying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 28. 

Hassoun. — The Hiwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. S.s. Grf. 

Jami, Mulla. — Salaman U Absal. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mullii JumT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Forbes 
Falconer, M.A., M.R. A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7s. bd. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. Oa;. 

Koran (The) ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Sale, Gent To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

• pp. 4’72. 7-9. 

Koran. — Extracts from the Coran in the Original, with English 
Rendering. Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the “ Life of Mahomet.” Crown. 8vo. pp. 58, cloth. 1880. ^s. 6d. 

Ko-ran (Selections from the).— See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series.'' p. 3. 

Leitner. — Introduction to a PniLosormcAL Grammar of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Leitner. 8vo. sewed, pp. 62 Lahore, 4«. 
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Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Mobley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fbkdinand Wustbn- 
PELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21*. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp, 
XX. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376— 464, cloth. £l U. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Eeed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiydm, and 

from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. — Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic Grammar Simplified. 
B. E. H. 1’almer. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Hindustani f^r H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii.-104, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

Bogers. — Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside Dynasty. ]3y 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5s. 

Schemeil. — El Mubtaker; or, Eirst Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pj). 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on thf. Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto By Sa'ed Ahmad Khan Bahadok, C S.I., Author of 
the *“ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scientific 
Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 1870. £1 10s. 

Wherry. — Commentary on the Quran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
page 5. 


ASSAMESE. 


Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2«. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cuneiform, Accab, Babylonian). 

Budge. — Assyrian Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
Notes. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., As^rian Exhibitioner, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. (New Volume of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4to. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 44. 1880. 7«. 

Budge. — The History of Esarhaddon. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Catalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on 
Assyria and Assyriology, to be had at the affixed prices, of Trubnor and Co. pp. 
40. 1880. Is. 

Clarke. — Researches in Pke-historic and Proto-historic Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archjeolooy, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in AiiKjrica and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy Svo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2.v. 6f/. 

Cooper. — An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and Mytho- 
logical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. li. 
Cooper. London, 187G. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters op an Assyrian Grammar. By the 
late Rev. E. IIincks, D.D., lion. M.ll.A.S. 8vo., sewed, pp. 44. l.v. 

Lenormant (F.) — Chaldean Magic; its Origin and Development. 
Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author. 
London, 1877. 8vo. pp. 440. 12s. 

Luzzatto. — Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and the 
Talmud Babylon ical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. Grl. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Earla- History oe Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinkon, C.B. 8v(). sd., pp. 48, Is. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions op 
Babylonia and Assa ria, including Readings of the Ins(*ription on the N imrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. (if/. 

Bawlinson. — Inscription of Tiglatu Pilkser I., King oe AssAHtiA, 
B.c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks. 
and Dr. Opi’ERt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. L ayahd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Becords of the Past : being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Ihihlished under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. Edited by S. Birch. Yols. 1 to 12. 1874 to 1879. 

£1 11s. 6f/. or 3s. CW. each vol. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
NABATHA iAN AGRICULTURE. To which is add(‘d an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de I’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6c/. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. 6f/. 

Sayce. — An Elementary Grammar and Reading Book of the Assyrian 
Language, in the Cuneiform Character : containing the most complete Syllabary 
yet extant, and which will serve also as a Vocabulary of both Accadian and 
Assyrian. London, 1875. 4to. cloth. 9s. 

Sayce. — Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary 

London, 1877. Large 8vo. 9tf. 6c/. 
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Sayce. — Babylonian Liteeatbue. Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. 4«. 

Smith. — The Assyhian Eponym Canon ; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By E. Skith. London, 
1876. 8vo. 9s. 

AUSTEALTAN LANGUAGES. 

Grey. — Handbook of Apeican, Atjstealian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Tart 1.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186, 20«. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4s, 

Vol. I. Part 3. — Madaf^ascar. 8vo. pp. 24 Is. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Langruaf^cs of tlie Loyalty Islands and Now Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. pp. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and llotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 2.?. 

Vol. II. Part 4. — N('w Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp, 
76. 7s. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (r«nrmwffGVm).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. III. Part 1. — Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books, England. Bvo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s, 

Ridley. — KAmilaeoi, and othee Austealian Languages. By the 
Rev. William Ridley, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Language**, 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to., 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10s. M, 


BASQUE, 

Van Eys. — Outlines of Basque Geammak. By W. J. Van Eys, 

Crown 8vo. pp. xii. and 52, cloth. 1883. 3s. Q>d. 


BENGALI, 

Browne. — A BAngXli Petmee, in Homan Character. By J. F. Beowne, 
B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s, 

Charitabali (The) ; on, Insteuctive Biogeaphy by Isvaeachandea 
Vidtasaoara. AVitli a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text, by 
J. F. Blumhardt, Bengali Lecturer University College, London; and Teacher 
of Bengali Cambridge University. 12nio. pp. 120-iv.-48, cloth. 1884. bs. 
Mitter. — Bengali and English Bictionaey for the Use of Schools. 

Revised and improved. 8vo. cloth. Calcutta, 1860. 7s. bd. 

Sykes. — English and Bengali Dictionaey for the Use of Schools. 

Revised by Gopee Kissen Mitter. 8vo. cloth. Calcutta, 1874. 7s. bd. 

Tates. — A BengAtA Geammae. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D D. 

Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction tn the Benghli Language 
Edited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo. hds, pp. iv. and 160. Calcutta, 1864. 4s. 


BRAHOE. 

Bellew. — Feom the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative ; together witl 
together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulasy of the Brahoe language 
See p. 19. 
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BURMESE. 

Hough’s General Outlines op Geography (in Burmese). Be-written 
and enlarged by Rev. Jas. A. Haswell. Large 8vo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 
1874. 98. 

Judson. — A Dictionaky, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 

By A. Judson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3s. 
Sloan. — A Pkactical Method with the Burmese Language. By W. 
H. Sloan. Large 8vo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. I2s. Qd. 


CHINESE. 

Acheson. — Index to Du. Williams’s ^‘Stlladic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language.” Arranged according to Sir Thomas Wade’s System of 
Orthography. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 124. Ilalf bound. Hongkong. 1879. 188. 

Baldwin. — A Manual op the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. C. C. 
Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.-256. 188. 

Balfour. — Taoist Texts. See page 34. 

Balfour. — The Divine Classic of Nan-hua. Being the Works of 
Chuang-Tszc, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and coi)ious Annotations 
in English and Chinese. Bv H. Balfour, F.R.G.S. Deray 8vo. pp. xxxviii. 
and 426, cloth. 1881. I4s\ 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By F. H. Balfour. 8vo. 
pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 108. 6d. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. 6d. 

Beal. — The Dhammapada. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Beal. — Buddhist Literature. See p. 32. 

Bretschneider. — See page 21. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
OP “ The Old Philosopher” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 48. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A. M. Foolscap 8yo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 6s. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khang-iisi Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev. 
J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 108. 

Chalmers. — The Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 
Primary Forms; after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.d., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wn 
1833. By John Chalmers, M.A., IjL.D. 8vo. pp. x-199, with a plate, cloth. 
1882. 128. 6d. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £l JOs. 
per volume. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195. and 31. £1108. 
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Dennys. — The Polk-Loee of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10 «. Qd. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Ltteeature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at Kiiig^s College. Cr. 8vo. cl. pn. 118. 1875. 5*. 

Douglas. — Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 

Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Caestairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in |England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. 13 3«. 

Douglas. — The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 

with an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xxxvi,-106. 1877. bs. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21.9. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 216'. 

Edkins, — Beltgion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Beligions 
of the Chinese. By Joselh Edkins, D. D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7.9. 6d. 

Edkins. — A Gbammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. 10s. 

Edkins. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 
By J, Edkink, D.D , Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 8 10, paperboards. 18.9. 

Edkins. — China’s Place in 1’hilology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. lOv. Gd. 

Edkins. — Chinese Buddhism. See “ Triihner’s Oriental Scries,” p. 4. 

Edkins. — Puogressite Lessons in the Chinese Spotven Language, 
with lists of Common Words and Phrase.s, andrin Appendix containing the Laws 
of Tones in the Pekin Dialect. Fourth Edition, 8 vo. Shangliai, 1881. 14«. 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest .John Eitel, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Parts 
L to IV. 8vo. sewed, 12s. 6d. each. 

Eitel. — Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 
EL J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl. I85 

Eitel. — Peng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Katural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D, Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6«. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with an 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst 
Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated fi'om the German by P. G. von 
Mollendorif. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12«. 6d. 

Faber. — Introduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Miiller and other Authors. By E. Faber. 8vo. paper, pp. xii. and 154. 
Hong Kong, 1880. 7s. 6d. 
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Faber. — The Mind of Mencius. See ^^Triibncr’s Oriental Series,’ 
page 4. 

Ferguson. — Chinese Eeseaeches. First Part : Chinese Chronology 

and Cycles. By T. Feiiguson. Crown 8vo. pp. vii. and 274, sewed. 1880 

10 «. U, 

Giles. — A Dictionaey of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandaein Dialect. 
By Heubert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £1 85. 

Giles. — The San Tzu Cding ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. Qd , 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chaeactee. By IIeeeeet A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Heeeeet A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10 a. (id, 

Giles. — A Glossary of Eefeeence on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By II. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V.-183. 7.V. Od. 

Giles. — Chinese without a Teachee. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Senteiices in the Mandarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herheut 
A. Giles. 12rao. pp. CO. Ga. Gd, 

Hernisz. — A Guide to Conveesation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. IOa. Gd. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the eollectioiis of Chinese groups 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable tyjies, by IMr. Marceliin Legrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at I’aris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Ltbeaey of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1 a. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Lxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leuoe, 
D.D., of the Loudon Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £'2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 28. 

Vol. HI. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of liea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. yiii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. HI. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She- King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2^. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 
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Legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Vol. 1. The Life and Teachings of Confucius, pp. vi. and 
338. 10s. Sd. V^ol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius, pp. 412. 12s. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry, pp. viii. and 432. 12«. 

Legge. — Inaugueal Lectuee on the Constituting of a Chinese Chaie 

in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. James Legge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. Bvo. pp. 28, sewed. 6d. 

Legge. — Confucianism in Eelation to Cheistianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is. 6cf. 

Legge. — A Lettee to Peofessoe Max Mullee, chiefly on the Trans- 
lation into English of the Chinese Terms 2'i and 8hang Ti. By J. Legge, 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. Is. 

Leland. — Fubang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Ciiaeles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. Is. 6d. 

Leland. — Pidoin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
8vo. pp. viii. and 140, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Diction aey, with the Punti and 

Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lodscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £"8 8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Diction aey, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600 

bound. £2 Ss. 

M^Clatchie. — Confucian Cosmogony. A Translati n (with the Chinese 
Text opposite) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “ Complete Works” 
of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas M‘Clatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 162. 1874. £1 Is. 

Maegowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. Second Edition. 8vo. haK- 
bound, pp. 206. Amoy, 1880. £\ 10«. 

Macgowan. — English and Chinese Dictionaey of the Amoy Dialect. 
By Rev. J. Macgowan, London Missionary Society. Small 4to. half-bound, 
pp. 620. Amoy, 1883. £3 3s. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionaey of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8 vo. half- bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £ 445 . 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendae Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mavers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 75. 6^. 
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Mayers. — The Chinese Goteenment. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 

Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. Hy W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £l 10s. 

Medhnrst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
Anew and enlarged Edition, bvo.pp. 220. 18s. 

Mdllendorff. — Manual of Chinese Bibliogeathy, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von Mollendouff, 
Interpreters to H.l.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £\ 1 0 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Bev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Peking Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 

Piry. — Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litterature Chinoise. Prcparee par 
A. Theophile Piry, dii Service dcs Douanes Maritirnes de Chine. Chinese 
Text with French Translation. 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21s. 

Playfair. — Cities and Towns of China. 25s. Sec page 27. 

Boss. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lc^ssons for Bcginneis, 
Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Rosh, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 

Budy. — The Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff’s Kew 
Method of Learning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 Is. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, IJankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Coxhous Index. Cr. 8vo. jjp. xliv. and 278. 10s. 6dJ 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10s, 6 <7. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. xii.-720, half bound. 
1877. £2. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16ino. pp. 250. 1874. 15s. 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stknt, 
M.N.C.B. R.A. S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” ^‘Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,” “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Vaughan. — :The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 

Settlements. By J. D. Vaughan. Royal 8vo. boards. Singapore, 1879. 7s.6ci. 

Vissering. — On Chinese Currency. Coin and Paper Money. "With 
a Facsimile of a Bank Note. By W. Vessering. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18s. 
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Williams. — A Syllabic Bictionaby op the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 bs, 

Wylie. — Kotes on Chinese Litebatuke ; with introductory Bemarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, £1 16s. 


COREAN. 

Boss — A CoREAN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinaiy 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10«. 


DANISH. 

Otte. — How TO LEARN Dano-Norwegian. a Manual for Students of 
Dano-Norwegian, and especially for Travellers in Scandinavia. Based upon 
the Ollendorflian System of teaching languages, and adapted for Self-Instruction. 
By E. C. Otte. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xx.-338, cloth. 1884. 
7s. Orf. (Key to the Exercises, pp. 84, cloth, price 

Otte. — SlMRIJFIED CrRAMMAR OF THE BaNISH LANGUAGE. By E. C. 
Otte. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.-GG, cloth. 1884. 28. ^d. 


EGYPTIAN (Coptic, Hieroglyphics). 

Birch. — Egyptian Texts: I. Text, Transliteration and Translation 
— II. Text and Transliteration.— III. Text dissected for analysis. — IV. Deter- 
minatives, etc. By S. Birch. London, 1877. Large 8vo. 12s. 

Catalogue (C) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 
and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Trubner and Co. 8vo., pp. 
40. 1880. Is. 

Chabas. — Les Pasteurs en Egypte. — Memoire Public par PAcademie 
Royale des Sciences a Amsterdam. By F. Chabas. 4to. sewed, pp. 66. 
Amsterdam, 18G8. 6s. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparatite Grammar op Egyptian, Coptic, 
andUde. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2s. 

Egyptologie. — (Forms also the Second Yolumc of the First Bulletin of 
the Congrbs Provincial des Orientalistes Frani^ais.) 8vo. sewed, pp. 604, with 
Eight Plates. Saint-Etiene, 1880. 8s. Qd, 

Lieblein. — Becherches sub la Chkonologie Egtptienne d^apr^s les 
listes G5nealogiques. By J. Lieblein. Roy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 147, with Nine 
Plates. Christiana, 1873. 10s. 
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Records of the Past being English Tkanslations of the Assyuian 
AND THE Egyptian Monuments. Fublished under the Sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archmlogy . Edited by Dr. S. Birch. 

VoL8. I. TO XII., 1874-79. 3s. M. each. (Vols. I., III., V., VII., IX., XI., contain 
Assyrian Texts.) 

Renouf. — Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
in the Hieroglyphic Type. By Le Page Kenouf. 4to., cloth. 1875. 12s. 


ENGLISH (Early and Modern English and Dialects). 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Poke of Nurture (The). By John JIussell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fur.nEiucK J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 11. Us. 6c/. 

Charuock. — Yerba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14«. 

Charnock. — Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stih’hen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6£/. 

Charnock. — A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By E. S. Charnock. 

8vo. cloth, pp. X. and 64, . 1880. 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer Society (The). — Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

Liet of Publications on ax^plication. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6^/. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1 . Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited b R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16*s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concern yng ye Office 

and Dewtie OF Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 
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6. Op the Okthogkaphie and Congrijitie op the Britan Tongue > 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume* 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1600), by the Bev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8«. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by II. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perrv, M.A. , Prebendary of Lincoln. 7a‘. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections of Impressiones of Chaucer’s Workes, reprinted 
in 1598 ; by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. ByG. H. Kingsley, E8q.,M.D., and P. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 10s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part 1. 2s. Od. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time bv F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

18. Seinte Marherete, Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blanncheflur, and the 

.Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. 

15. Political, Heligious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

7s. 

16. A Tretice in English breucly drawe out of \ book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, ^ Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after ]? flood 
of Noe, fader of Pbilosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A, Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 8s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Bichard Bolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G, Perry, 
M,A. Is. 
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21. Meelin, or the Eaexy History of King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Homans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Han Micheles Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Hemorse of ConscieDce, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns OF the Yirgin and Christ; The Parliament op Hevils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacions of Home, and the Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U. 

26. Heligtous Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Han Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Hhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12*-. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, bv Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s, 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of Urc Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series . Part I. 7a. 

30. Pir;RS, the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. Hy John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc.,etc. 4s. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childreiies Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. , 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15a. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8a. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohuiige of Ure Lauerd ; Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8a. 
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86. Sm David Lyndesat’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umqvbyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndesay or the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. with the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2«. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Efeq. Part III. 1869. 12«. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’ s Works. Part lY. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David IjIndesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

38. The Yision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Ilesoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B, 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 5S1, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. .38, MS, 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. lO^-. 6d. 

89. The ‘Hjest Hystoriale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgov;, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part 1. 10.V. Gd. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.H.S, of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Phiiosophi®. 21a-. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J, 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb 3s. 

42. Bernardus de Cura rei Eamuliaris, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 6, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Ratis Having, and other Moral and Heligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3x. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Homance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail : an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
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Ariraathia/’ first printed by Pynson, a.d, 1516 ; and “ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. Kmo Alfki^d’sWest-Saxon Yeksion of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Bweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems of 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, pjsq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A NTcwo Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. Gs. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 1 3th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Ilev. K. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

51. pE Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old Englisli Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Hev. O. Cockaynb 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2«, 

52. Palladius on IIusrondrie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part f. IDs. 

53. Old F]nglish Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-contury 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century M.S. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notaliofi by Dr. Rimrault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8.s-. 

54. The Vision of Piers Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this groat poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Hedeles (by William, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18#. 

55. Generydes, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Alois Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part 1. 35. 

56. The Gest Hystoriale of the Destrucjton of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from ihe unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part IT. lOs. 6//. 

57. The Early English Version of the Cursor Mundi,” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R, Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. IO5. 6d. 

58. The Blickling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Parti. 85. 
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59. The E ABLY English YEBSioiff or the *'Cubsob Munbi;” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 8, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Mokris, LL.D. Part II. 15«. 

60. Meditacyuns on the Sopeb of oijb Lobde (perhaps by Eobekt 

OF Brunnk). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

61 . The Eomance and Prophecies of Thomas of Ercelbotjne, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10 s. 6d. 

62. The Early English Yersion of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 1«5«. 

63. The Blickling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 A.D.,by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. is, 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. is. 

65. Be Domes DiEGE (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Ed. from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumry, B.D. 2s. 

66. The Early English Yersion of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

67. Notes on Piers Plowman. By the Eev. W . W . Skeat, M.A, 

Part I. 215. 

68. The Early English Yersion of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 

69. Adam Davy’s Five Dreams about Edward II. The Life of 

Saint Alexius. Solomon's Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
G22, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 6s. 

70. Generydes, a Bomance. Edited by W . Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Part II. 4.S'. 

71. The Lay Folk’s Mass-Book, 4 Texts. Edited by liev. Canon 

Simmons. 255. 

72. Palladius ON Husbondrie, englisht (ah. 1420 a.d.). Part II. Edited 

by S. J. Uerrtage, B.A. 6s. 

73. The Buckling Homilies, 971 a.d. Edited by llev. Dr. 11. Morris. 

Part III. 85. 

74. English Works of Wyclif, hitherto unprinted. Edited by F. D. 

Matthew. 205. 

75. Catholicon Anglicum, an early English Dictionary, from Lord 

Monson’s MS , a.d. 1483. Edited with Introduction and Notes by S. J. 
Hekrtage, B.A. ; and with a Preface by H. B. Wheatley. 205, 

76. Aelfrtc’s Metrical Lives of Saints, in MS. Cott. Jul. E. 7. 

Edited by Rev. Prof. Skeat, M.A. Part I. IO5. 

77. Beowulf. The unique MS. Autotyped and Transliterated. 

Edited by Professor Zupitza, Ph.D. 255. 

78. The Fifty Earliest English Wills in the Court of Probate, 

1387-1439. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 7s. 

79. King Alfred’s Orosius from Lord Tollemache’s 9th Century 
MS. Part I. Edited by H. Sweet, M.A. 135. 

Extra Volume. Facsimile of the Epinal Glossary, 8th Century, edited by H. 
Sweet. 15. 

80. The Anglo-Saxon Life op St. Katherine and its Latin Originax. 
Edited by Dr. Einenkel. 125 . 
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Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Eomahce oe William op Paleene (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. 13s. 

2. On Eaelt English Peonunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 154-7, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 152J By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part 1. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xviith, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

8. Caxton’s Book op Cuhtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay op Hayelok the Bane; composed in the reign of 
Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10s. 

6. Chahcee’s Translation op BoETnius’s Be Consolattone 

Philosophie.’^ Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12s. 

6 The Eomance op the Chevelere Assigne. Ee-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. , etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xin th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Qheene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 

9* The Fraternitye op Vacabondes, by John Awdeley (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esuuiere. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Habrn or 
Hybehdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat, Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo, 
Is, ed. 

10. The Ftrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendyous Regyment op a 
Dyetary op Hkltii made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence op the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, M. A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d, 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library ofSt. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 161G ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Parti 8vo. 12 j?. 

12. England in the Beign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brkwer, 
M.A. Part II. 12*. {Hart 1.^ Stai'key' Life and Letters^ is in preparation, 

13. A SupPLTCACYON FOR THE Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne liorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowper. 6.s. 

14 . On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xi vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10s. 

15. Robert Crowley’s TniiiTY-ONE Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
125. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10a. 

17. The Complay^nt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. Li«. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8s. 

19. OuRE Lady^es Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24a. 

20. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiehs de Borron. Re-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Parti. 8<. 
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21. Bakbotje’s Betjce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part II. is. 

22. Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Boderyck Mors, somtynie 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Bowse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ah. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citib 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.H.S. Part IV. 10«. 

24. Lonelich’s Histort of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Rorieus de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II, lU*-. 

25. Tite Eomance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.L). Part I. 20 a’. 

26. The Bomance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or loth century version.) 
Part II. 14 a'. 

27. The English Works of John Fisher, Bishop of Bochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. E. B Mayor, M.A. Part I., the Text. 1()«. 

28. Lonelich’s History of the Holt Gr/UL. Edited by J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part III. 10.v. 

29. Barbour’s Bruce Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Skkat, M.A. Part 111. 21«. 

30. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by E. J. 

Furnivall, Esu., M.A. Part 1V^ 15a'. 

31. Alexander and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6#. 

32. Starkey’s England in Henry VIII. ’s Time.” Part I. Starkey’s 

Life and Letttrs. Edited by S. J. IIerrtage, B.A. 8s. 

33. Gesta Bomanorum : the Early English Versions. Edited from 

the MSS. and Black-letter Editions, by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. \5s. 

34. Charlemagne Bomances : 'No. I, Sir Eerumbras. Edited from 

the unique Ashmole MS. by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 15«. 

35. Charlemagne Bomances: IT. The Sege off Malaync, Sir Otuell, 

etc. Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. 12s. 

36. Charlemagne Bomances: III. Lyf of Charles the Grete, Pt. 1. 

Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. IQs. 

37. Charlemagne Bomances : IV. Lyf of Charles the Greto, Pt. 2. 
Edited by S. J. Herrtage, B.A. los. 

38. Charlemagne Bomances: V. The So wdone of Baby lone. Edited 
by Hr. Hausknecht. 15s. 

39. Charlemagne Bomances: VI. The Taill of Bauf Colyear, Boland, 
Otuel, etc. Edited by Sydney J. Herrtage, B.A. 15«. 

40. Charlemagne Bomances: VII. Houn of Burdeux. By Lord 
Berners. Edited by S. L. Lee, B.A. Part I. 15«. 

41. Charlemagne Bomances: VIII. Huon of Burdeux. By Lord 
Berners. Edited by S. L. Lee, B.A. Part II. 15#. 
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English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10«. 6d. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20#. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-YII. Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H. ; Glossaries, by Mr. 
Marshall; and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7#. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 6d. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Harland. 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

4.V. ()d. 

5. Seri(‘s B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. VIII.-XIV. Con- 
taining seven Provincial Knglish Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B. Part III. Reprinted Glossaries. XV.-XVII. Ray’s 
Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; 
together with 'I horesby’s Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 8#. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘ A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwortiiy, F.sq. 3s. 6d. 

8. St'ries A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 
(■ounties of England. Part II. Os. 

9. S('rics C. A Glossary of Words us(‘d in the Xeighhourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part 1. A — P. 7*. 6*^. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G. Milner. Parti. A — E. 3s. 6d. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Moruib. 6d. 

12. Scries C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Xeighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Uohinson. Part TI. P — Z. 6s 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid- Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clough Robinson. 9#. 

1877. 

15. A Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 9#. 6d. 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. Ross, R. Stead, and 
T. Holderness. With a Map of the District. 7s. 6d. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects By Prince Louis Lucibn. 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. 1#. 
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18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Kooks on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisras, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4«. 6d. 

19. An Outline of the Q-rammar of West Somerset, By F. T. 
Elworthy, Esgi. 55. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By William 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 65. 

21. Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Stdney ,T. 
Herhtage, B.A. 12.S-. ( j(L 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James Britten, 

F.L.S., and Robert Holland. Part I. (A to F). 8.v. Qd. 

1879. 

23. Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennelt’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Hkbat, M. V. 7.v. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. Is. 

25. Specimens of English Dialects. First Volume. I. Devonshire ; 
Exmoor Scolding and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by F. T. 
Elworthy. IJ. AVestmoreland : Wm. de Worfat’s Bran New Wark, 
Edited by Rev. Prof. Skrat. 8a-. (>4, 

26. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By J. Britten and II. 

Holland. Part II. (G to 0). 1880. 8s. Od. 

1880. 

27. Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. By 
Miss M. A. Courtney. II. East Coriiwull. By Thomas Q. Couch. With 
Map. 6s. 

28. Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By 
William Hugh Patterson, M.R.l.A. 7s. 

29. An Early English Hymn to the Virgin. By F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A., and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 6d. 

30. Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Books. By James Britten, F.L.S. IOa-. 6d. 

1881. 

31. The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Eev. A. B. Evans, D.D., 
and Sebastian Evans, LL.D. IO 5 . 6d. 

32. Five Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber- 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By various Authors. Ts. 6d. 

33. George ElioCs Use of Dialect. By W. E. A. Axon. (Forming 
No. 4 of “ Miscellanies.’’) 6d. 

34. Turner’s Names of Herbes, a.d. 1548. Edited (with Index and 
Indentifi cation of Names) by James Britten, F.L.S. 6s. 6d. 

1882. 

35. Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By J. H. Nodal and Geo. 
Milner. Part II. (F to Z). 6s. 

36. West Worcester Words. By Mrs. Chamberlain. 8vo. sewed. is.Qd, 
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37. Fitzherberfs Book of Husbandry, a.b. 1634. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. Professor Skeat. 8vo. 
sewed. 8«. 6d. 

38. Devonshire Plant Hames. By the Rev. Hilderic Friend. 8vo. 
sewed, bs. 

1883. 

39. A Glossary of the Dialect of Aldraondbiiry and Huddersfield. By 
the Rev. A. Eashek, M.A., and the Rev. Thos. Lees, M.A. 8vo. sewed. 8«. 6^. 

40. Hampshire Words and Phrases. Compiled and Edited by the 
Rev. Sir William IJ. Cope, Bart. 6s. 

41 . ^Nathaniel Bailey’s English Dialect Words of the 18th Century, 
Edited by W. E. A. Axon. 9s. 

41.* The Treattse of Fysshtnge with an Angle. By Juliana Barnes. 
An earlier form (circa 1450) edited with Glossary by Thomas Satchell, and 
by him presented to the subscribers for 1883. 

Furnivall. — ICducatton in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
F]arly English I’ext Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Gould. — Good English ; or, Popular Errors in Lanj^uaj^o. By E. S. 
Gould. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1880. 6». 

Hall. — On English Ad.7ecttves in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pj). xvi. and 394. 10.s‘. 6^. 

Jackson. — Shropshire Word-Book ; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, etc., used in the County. By Gforgina F Jackson. 8vo. pp. 
xevi. and 524. 1881. 31.^. Gd. 

Koch. — A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 
Koch. Translat'd into English Edited, Enlarged, and Annotat'd hy the Kev. 
R. Mouris, LL.l),, M A. [JVaarli/ rcodt/. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum. — A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

l.anguage. By INUer Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
IIfnrv B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14«. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2*-. 

Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note Book. Being some 
Contrilmtions to Fnglisli Etymology. By the Rev A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Eolio Manuscripts — Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by . I oh n W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge: assisted by Ihofessor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Cbapptdl, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 010 ; VoL 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 610. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 is. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, .£6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pliilological Society. Transactions of the, contains several valuable 
l^apcrs on Early English. For contents see page 16. 
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Stratmanii.— A Dictionaky of the Old English Langttage. Compiled 
from the writings of the xinth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. 3rd Edition. 4to. with Supplement. In wrapper. £1 16s. 

Stfatmann.— A n Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General I.aws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4s. 6<f. 

Turner. — The English Language. A Concise History of the English 
Language, with a Glossary showing the Derivation and Pronunciation of the 
English Words. By R. Turner. In German and English on opposite pages. 
18mo. sewed, pp. viii. and 80. 1884. Is. Qd. 

Vere. — S tudies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi.and 365. 12s. Gd. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Third revised Edition. With an Introduction on the Formation 
of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixxii. and 746. 2ls. 

Wright . — Feudal Manuals of English History. A Scries of 
l^opular Sketches of our National Hi.story, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts, liy 
Thomas Wright. Esq,, M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 16a(. 

Wright . — Anglo-Saxon and Old-Englisu Yocaiuilaries, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Iknefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited and collated, by Richard Wulcker. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. XX. -408, and iv.-486, cloth. 1884. 2^6. 


FRISIAN. 

Cummins. — A Ghammar of the Olb Emf-stc LANotrAoE. By A. H. 
Cummins, A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 76. 1881. 3,s' Gd. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema ; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R, 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 5s. 


GAUDI AN (See under Hoernle,” page 40.) 

OLD GERMAN. 

Douse. — Grimm’s Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the fio-calh d “ Lautverschiebung.” To which arc added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-Eur«'poan A', and several Appendices. By T. LeMarchant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. Gd. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeqer. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. Is. 

Contents. — C hapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong. — II. The Minnelay. III. Ihe 
Divine Minnesong.— IV. Walther von der Vogelweicle.— V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.— VI. Ihe 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strussburg’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde. 
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GIPSY. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical En^^lish 
Translations. By ('hakles G. Leland, Author of “The English Gipsies/* 
etc. ; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. lii, 
and 276. 7«. 6r/. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. Is, 6d. 

Leland. — The Gypsies. — By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo. pp. 372, 
cloth. 1882. lOs. Gd. 

Faspati. — Etudes sue les Tchinghianes (Gypsies) ou Bohemiens de 
L’Empike Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 


GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A Moeso-Gothtc Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline 
T)f Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English 
Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv.and 342. 1868. 9s. 


GREEK (Modern and Classic). 

Bizyenos. — AT0IAE2 AYPAI Poems. By M. Bizyenos. With Erontis- 

f )iece Etched by Prof. A. I.egkos. Royal 8vo. pp. viii.-312. Printed on 
laud-made paper, and richly bound. 1884. £1 ll.s Gd . 

Bnttmann. — A Grammar of the Kew Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. II. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14.S. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modiqin Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part JI. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£l 7s. 

Contopoulos. — Handbook of Greek and English Htalogues and Cor- 
respondence. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 238. 1870. 2 s . Gd . 

Geldart. — A Guide to Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 274. 1883. 7s. Gd Key, cloth, pp. 28. 2s. Gd. 

Geldart. — Simdufied Grammar of Modern Greek. By E. M. 

Geldart, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 68, cloth. 1883. 2s. Gd . 

Lascarides. — A Comprehensive Phraseological P^nglish- Ancient and 
Modern Greek 1. exicon. Founded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, 
Fsq., and Compiled by L. Myrianthepk, Ph. D. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. pp. 
xii. and 1,338, cloth. 1882. £1 10s. 

Newman. — Comments on the Text of JEschylus. By F. W. Kewman. 

Demy 8vo. pp. xii. and 144, cloth. 1884. 5 k 
Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8vo. pp XYviii. and 196. lOv. G/l. 


GUJARATI. 

Minocheherji.— Pahlavi, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 

Jamaspji Dastuh Minocheherji Jamasp Asana. 8vo. Vol. L, pp. clxii. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. II., pp. xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. Cloth. 
14 j?. each. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 

Shapimf Edaljf. — A Grammar of the GujaeatI Language. By 
SuAPUKjf Kdalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10». <irf. 
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Shapnrjf Eds^ji. — A Dictionaet, Gotkati and Enolisu. By SnlruEjf 
EdaljI. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 


GURMUKHI (PuNJAin). 

Adi Granth (The) ; ok, The Holy Scriptuees of the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the orig^inal Gurmukl, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the LTuiversity of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12«. 6^. 

Sillgh.---SAKHEE Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. Lm. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Andrews. — A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 

appended an English- Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin Andrews. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £l 11s. 6^^, 


HEBREW. 

Bickell. — Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, 
I) D. Bevised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, i’h. I). Witli a Lilhographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3s. G(/. 

Collins.— A Grammar and Lexicon of the Hebrew Language, entitled 
Sefer Hassoharn. By Rabbi Mo.seh Bun Yit.siiak, of England. Edited from 
a M S. in the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the 
Imperial Tjihrary of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections. By G. 
W. Collins, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Carnb., lion. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Kcblc College, Oxford. Part I. 4to. pp. 112, wrapper. 1884. Is. 6af. 

Gesenius. — Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edwahd Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 1160. XI 16.s. 

Gesenius. — Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Sevontccntli 
Edition. By Dr. T. .L Con ant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp, xvi.-364. Xi. 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1«. 
per Series. 1872-3. Mrsf Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii, and 
228. J(Kv. 

Vol. 11. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M, Friedlunder, 
Ph.D. Vol. 1. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. XX viii. and 332. 10a. (ki. 

Vol. Ill, The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4a. 6<f. 

1877. Second Series. 

Vol. 1. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. 10.s. 

Vol. II. I'he Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. 111. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 172. Is. 

Vol. lil. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. FuiEDtaNDE, Ph D. Demy Bvo. cloth, pp. X.-252 
and 78. 12s. tid. 
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1881. Third Series, 

Vol. I. The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. Ixix. 
—370, cloth. £1 68. 

Herson. — Talmudic Miscellany. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 4. 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. H. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Keoinald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English I'ranslation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2«. 6d. 

Nutt. — T wo Treatises on Verbs containing P'eeble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Qikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an Jlnglish Translation by J. w. Nu'it, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. Is. (id. 

Semitic (Songs of the). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. 1 10. 6s. 

Spiers. — The School System of the Talmud, and an Address delivered 
delivered at the Beth Hamidrash on the occasion of the Conclusion of tho 
Talmudical 3'reatise, Baba Metsia. By the Rev. B. Spieus. Cloth 8vo. pp. 
48. 1882. 2a-. Gd. 

Weber . — System der altsynagogalen PaliistinisclKm Theologie. By 

Dr. Feud. Weher. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 1880. Is. 


HINDI. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hind! and Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s. 

Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 I2s. Gd. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojfuri Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. D*. Gd. 

Browne. — A Hindi Primer. In Homan Character. By J. F. 
Browne, B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. Gd. 

Etherington. — The Student’s Grammar of the HindI Language. 
By the Rev. W Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 256, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12a-. 

Hoemle. — Hindi Grammar. See page 42. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Braj, and tho Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, 
Hhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 2 Is. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Mad an Mohun Bhatt, by 
Krishnachandradharmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Harivansh.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 
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Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Teilingital Dictionary, being a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Ilindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urd6 and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mai huiiapiiasada Misra, 
Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 1330, 
Benares, 1866. £2 2s. 


HINDUSTANI. 

Ballantyne. — Hindustani Selfxtions in Tnis Naskhi and Devanagaki 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James 11. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 

Craven. — The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani and 
Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By the Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Ecap. 8vo. pp. 214, cloth. 1882. 3.s'. {)d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 204. 10». 6d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani EIxercise Book. Containing a Scries of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 100. Limp cloth, 2s. Od. 

Eastwick. — Xhirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Hufizu’d-din. A New Edition of H imlQstaiii Text, carefully revised, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, E.R.S., 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issue, 1807. 18s. 

Fallon. — A New Hindustani-Engltsh Dictionary. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Eolk-lore. By S. W. Eallon, I’h.D. 
Halle. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1210 and x. Benares, 1879. £5 6s. 

Fallon. — English-Hindustani Dictionary. With Illustrations from 
English Literature and Colloijuial English Translated into Hindustani. By S. 
W. Eallon. Royal 8vo. pp. iv.-674, sewed. £2 2s. 

Fallon. — A Htndustani-Engltsii Law and Commercial Dictionary. 
By S. W. Eallon. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Benares, 1879. £1 Is. 

Ikhwanu-S Safa; or. Brothers of Purity. Describing the Contiuition 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the llumaii Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by ITofcssor J. Dowson, Stall College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-dia. A new edition of the HindOstlini 1 ext, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By E. B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Lutaid Hindoo (Tho) ; or, Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a 
Choice Collection of llutnorous Stories in the Arabic and Homan Characters j 
to which is added a Hindoostanee Poem by Mkkr Moohummud TuauEE. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10«. Od.; 

reduced to ds. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathuha- 
prasada Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp.xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1866. £2 2«. 

Palmer. — Hindustani Grammar. See page 48. 
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HUNGARIAN. 

Singer. — Simplified Geammae of the Htjngaeian Language. By 
I. Singer, of Buda-Pestb. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 88. 1884. 4s. 6<f. 


ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Noere Mythology, or the Beligion of our Eorefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. By R. B. Anderson, Prof, of 
Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 125’. Qd. 

Anderson and Bjamason. — Yiking Tales of the Noeth. The Sagas 
of Thorstcin, Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic hy R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjamason. Also, Tegner’s Frid- 
thjof ’s Saga. Translated into English hy G. Stephens. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10s. 

Cleasby. — An Icelandtc-BInglish Dictionary. Based on the MS. 

Collections of the late Richard Clcashy. Enlarged and completed hy G. 
VioFtJSHON. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Webbb 
Dasent, B.C.L. 4to. £3 7«. 

Cleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic -English Dictionary. See 
Skeat. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saeraund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thohpr. Part 1. with a Mytho ■ 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 1.52, cloth, 3a-. 6d. Tart II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1806. 4s . ; or in 1 \ol. complete, 7s. i)d. 

Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 

Numbers 1 to 54, see “ Record,” No. Ill, p. 14. 

55. SkIrnek TIdindi. Hins Isleiizka Eokmcntafelags, 1878. 8vo. 
pp. 170. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 5s. 

56. Um Sid BOTINA I Islandi optir forkel Bjamason, prest a Reyni- 
vollum. Utgefid af Ilinu Islciizka Bokmcntafelagi. 8vo. pp. 177. Reyk- 
javik, 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

57. BisKiTpA SoGUR, gefnar iit af Hinii Tslenzka Bokmentafelagi. 

Anuat Bindi 111. 1878. 8vo. pp. 509 to 804. Kaupmannahofn. Price 10s. 

58. Skyeslhr og Heikningar Hitis Islenzka Bokinentafelags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 2.v. 

59. Fkjettir fra Islandi, 1877, eptir Y. Briem. 8yo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2 ». 6^. 

60. AL))fNGissTADTJii HiNN FoRNi YiD Oxara, Died Uppdrattum eptir 
Sigurd Gudmundsson. 8vo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 
6s. 

Skeat. — A List of English Woeds, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M. A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 
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JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A Geaumar op the Japanese Written Lanotiaoe. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28.s. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G, Aston, M.A., H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Black. — Young Japan, Yokohama and Yedo. A Narrative of the 
Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the close 
of the Year 1879. With a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a period of 
Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Black. Two Vols., demy 8vo. pp. xviii. and 418 ; 
xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2 2a. 

Chamberlain. — Classical Poetry of the Japanese. See ^‘Triibucr’s 
Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. ^^8 8s. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English and English -Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.I)., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Grammar. Stjcond Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii, and 368, with two plates. £1 Is. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japani'so, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 5s. 

Hoffmann (Prof. Dr. J. J.) — Japanese-English Djctjonary. — Pub- 
lLsh(4 hy order of the Dutch Government. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L. 
Serrurier. Vols. 1 and 2. Royal 8vo, Brill, 1881. 12.v. 6^/. 

Imbrie. — Handbook of English- Japanese Etymology. By W. 

Imbrie. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 208, cloth. Tokiyo, 1880. £1 Is. 

Metchnikoflf. — L’Empire Japonais, texte et dessins, par L. Metcii- 
NiKOFF. 4to. pp. viii. and 694. Illustrated with maps, coloured plates and 
woodcuts, cloth. 1881. £l 10s. 

Pfoundes — Tu So Mimi Bokuko. See page 31. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to II. M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHi Masakata, of tlic Imperial Japanese Eoreign Ottice. Second 
♦ dition. Imp. 32n)o., pp. xvi. and 416, cloth. Di.v. 6ci. 

Snyematz. — Genji Monogatari. The most celebrated of the Classical 
Japanese Romances. Translated hy K. Suyematz. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. and 
264, cloth. 1882. 7s. (id. 


KANARESE. 

Garrett. — A Manual English and Kanarese Dictionary, containing 
about Twenty-three Thousand Words, By J. Garrett. Cvo. pp. 908, cloth. 
Bangalore, 1872. 18s. 


KAYATHI. 

Grierson. — A Handbook to the Kayathi Character. By G. A. 
Grierson, B.C.S.. late Subdivisional Officer, Madhuhani, Darbhanga. With 
Thirty Plates in Facsimile, with Translations. 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 4 . 
Calcutta, 1881. 18«. 
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KELTIC (Cornish, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish). 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By W. Bottkell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6i’. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English 

and Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Gcnnanic Family of Languages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1869. D. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42s. 

Rhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 

Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. L6s. 

Spurrell. — A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spurhell. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. viii. -206. 1870. 3«. 

Spurrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English- Welsh and Welsh -English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, 8 list of 
Scripture IVoper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8s. Qd. 

Stokes. — Gotdelica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192 1872. 18s. 

Stokes. — Tog ail Troi ; The Destruction of Troy. Transcribed from 
the fascimile of the book of Leinster, and Translated with a Glossarial Index of 
the Rare words. By W. Stokes. 8vo. pp. xv.-188, hoards. 1882. 18s. A 

liniito I edition only, privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes. — The Breton Glosses at Orleans. By W. Stokes. 8vo. 
pp. X.-78, hoards. 1880. 10«. Qd. A limited edition only, privately printed, 

Calcutta. 

Stokes. — Three Middle-Irish Homilies on the Lives of Saints Patrick, 
Brigit, and Columha. By W. Stokeh. 8vo. pp. xii.-140, boards. 1877. 
10^. Gd. A limited (dition only privately printed, Calcutta. 

Stokes. — Eeunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasck, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a J ranslation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi.-280, and Facsimile. 1872. ISs. 
Wright’s Celt, Homan, and Saxon. 

KONKANI. 

Maffei. — A Konkani Grammar. By Angelus F. X. Maffei. 8vo. 

pp. xiv. and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1882. 18*. 

Manei. — An English-Konkani and Konkani-Englisii Dictionary. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 646 ; xii. and 158. Two parts in one. Half bound. dBl 10«. 

LIBYAN. 

Newman. — Libyan Vocabulary. An Essa)’ towards Reproducing the 
Ancient Numidiaii Language, out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. 
Newman, Emeritus l^rofessor of University College, London ; formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College ; and now M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 
1882. 10*. Gd. 
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MAHRATTA. 

iEsop’s Fables. — Originally Translated into Marathi by Sadasliiva 
Ka.shiTifith Chhatre. Revised from the Ist ed. 8vo. cloth. Bombay, 1877. 6rf. 
Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5s. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. 8. K. 

Bell AIRS, M. A., and Laxman Y. Ashkkdkar, H.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 
Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compih'd by 
J. T. Molesworth assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J.T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3«. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba I’admanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vOv cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21.v. 

Navalkar. — The Student’s Marathi Grammar. By G. E. Navalkar. 

New Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 18.v. 

Tukarama. — A Complete Collection of the Poems of Tukarama 
(the Poet of the Mahhrtishtra). In Marathi. Edited by Vishnu Parashu- 
RAM Shastbi Pandit, under the supervision of Sankar 1‘andiirang Pandit. M. A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of ditticult Words. 'To 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in Engli.sh, by Janhrdan Sakharfim G&dgil. 
2 vols. in large Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 742, and pp. 728, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. £1 11s. 6d. each vol. 


MALAGASY. 

Parker. —A Concise Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By G. 

W. Parker. Crown 8vo. j)}). 06, with an Appendix, cloth. 1883. f)s. 

Van der Tunk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is . 


MALAY. 

Dennys. — A Handroor of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of ‘‘ Ihe 
Folklore of China,” “ Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £\ \s. 

Maxwell. — A Manual of the Malay Language. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. By W. E. Maxwell, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii- 
184. 1882. Is. 6d. 

Swettenham. — Yocarulart of the English and Malay Languages. 
With Notes. By F. A. Swettenham. 2 Vols. Vol. 1. English-Malay Vo- 
cabulary and Dialogues. Vol. II. Malay-English Vocabulary. Small 8vo. 
boards. Singapore, 1881. £1. 

Van der Tuuk.— Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
totheRoyal Asiatic Society. By H N. vandekTuuk. 8vo.,pp.62. 2 s . 6d. 


MALAYALIM. 

Oundert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By llev. H. 
Gundeut, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp viii. and 1116. £2 lOs . 
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MAORI. 

Grey. — Maobi Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Kxplanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12#. 

Williams. — Eiest Lessons in the Maori Language. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth, bs. 


PALI. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S., etc., Yol. I. (all 
published), pp. xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8s. M. 

Beal. — Dhammapada. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 3. 

Bigandet. — Gaudama. See Triibner’s Oriental Series,^^ page 4. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. Sec Triihncr’s Oriental Series,’’ page 4. 

Biihler. — Lreee New Edicts of Asoka. By G. Buhler. 16mo. 
sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2.v. Gd. 

Childers. — A Palt-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 022, cloth. 1875. £3 35. 

The first Pall Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — The Mahapartnirbanasutta of the Sutta-Pitaka. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8vo. cloth, pp. 

^ 72. 5.V. 

Childers. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. I5. 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta NipIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotnma Buddha. Translated from the Pali, witli hitroductiou and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 65. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
R(;lio of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With N' tes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 65. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Belic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudeliar. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. IO5. Gd. 

Davids. — See Buddhist Birth Stories, Triibncr’s Oriental Series,” 
]iage 4. 

Davids. — SioiRT, THE Lion Rock, near Pulasttpura, and the 39th 
Chapter of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhvs Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. I5. Gd. 

Dickson. — The Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2 ai. 

Fansboll. — J At aka. See under JAtaka. 

Fausboll. — The Dasaratha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Bfima. The original Phli I’ext, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 'Is. Gd. 

Fausboll. — Five JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original Phli 'I'ext, accompanied with a franslation 
and Notes. By V, Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 65. 

Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 75. Gd, 
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Pryer. — ^VimoDATA. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sangharakkhita 

Thera. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. E. 
Ft YRR. 8vo. pp. 44. 'Zs. 6d. 

Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library op 
THE British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1». 

Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Fausboll. Deray 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. pp. 512. 1877. 28s. 
Vol. II., pp. 452. 1879. 2Ss. Vol. III. pp. viii.-544. 1883. 28s. For 
Translation see under “Buddhist Birth Stones,” page 4. 

The “Jataka” is a collection of legends in Puli, relating the history of Buddha’s trans- 
migration before he was born as Gotama. The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, wliich was finally settled at 
the last Council in 246 n.c. The collection has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay’s fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable ; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. Tlie present publication is intended to sujiply this want. — Af Jienceum, 

Mahawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. Erom thu Thirty- Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Sumanoala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I. Pali 
Text in Sinlialese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Transla- 
tion, pp. lii. and 378 half bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2.s’. 

Mason. — The Pali Text of Kachch.wano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8v(). sewed, p]). 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871- £l \\8. Qtd. 

Minayeff. — Grammairk Pa lie. Escjuisse dhino Phonotique et (Pime 
Morphologic^ do la Langue Palie. Traduito du Russo par St. Guyard. By 
J. Minayeff. 8vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8a'. 

Muller. — Simplified Grammar of the Pali Language. By E. M uller, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 114. 1884. 7«. ^d. 

Olcott. — Buddhist Catechism. 

Senart. — Kaccayana et la Litterature Gramm aticale du Pali. 
Ife Partie. Grammaire Palie de Kaccayana, Sutras et Commentaire, publics 
avec une traduction et des notevs par E. Senart. 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12 «, 


PAZANI>. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. Wes'., 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 16s. 


PEGUAN. 

Haswell. — Grammatical Notes and Yocabulary of the Peguan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15*. 
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PEHLEWI. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
D usToott Behramjee SuNJANA. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 28. 

Haug. — An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Drstuu Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl.,with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Hauq, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 288. 

Hang. — A Lectcrk on an Original Speech op Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 28, 

Haug. — The Parsis. See ^^Trubncr’s Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Haug.— An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur IIoshengji Jamaspji. High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hatjg, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15» 

Haug. — The Book of Arda Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haiig, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixx.v., v., and 316. £\ 5«. 

Minocheherji. — Pahlavi, Gdjarati and English Dictionary. By 

Jamaspji Dastok Minochkr,ti, Jamasp Akana. 8vo. Vol T. pp. cixii, 
and 1 to 168, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. 

Cloth. 14a’. each. (To be conijdcicd in 5 vols.) 

Sunjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlvi Language, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By 1‘eshotun Dostoor Behramjee Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jej^*eboy Zurthosi Madressa. Svo.cl., pp. 18-457. 
25 a. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassaniun Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hhjiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F H.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. Is. ^d. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Pedlyi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of tlie Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewe(i. 3a. 6fl?. 
West . — Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din- Hard and Niraiigistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Hauq, Ph.D. Publislied by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25a. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6W. 


PERSIAN. 

Bal]ant3rne. — P ihnciples op Persian CAiioRAriiY, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA”L1K characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James U. Ballantvne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 0 plates. 'Is. (></. 

Blochmann. — The Prosody op the Persians, according: to Saifi, Jaoii, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M. A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. IGG. 10.y. (jd. 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the Piiba^i entitled ELsalah i Taranali. 
By Agha Ahmad 'Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by 11. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2.v. {\d. 

Blochmann. — The Persian Metres jjy Saipi, and a Tieatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by II. Blochmann, M.A. Svo. Reiireo 
pp. 62. 3.S. ijd. 

Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Books, Printiul in the Y/dst. Con- 
stantly for sale by Triibner and Co. IGmo. sewed, pj). 40. l.v. 

Eastwick. — The G-ulistan. See ‘‘ Triilim'r’s Oriental Series,” page* i. 

Finn. — Persian por Travellers. Py A. Finn, TT.P M. Cbuisul at 
Re.sht. Parti. liudimeiits of Grammar. Part TI. English -J’ersiuii \'ocabu]ary. 
Oblong 32nio, pp. xxii. —232, cloth. 1884. 5.v. 

Griffith. — Yusuf and Zulaikha. See “ Trubner’s Oriental Siaics,” ]>. 5. 

Hafiz of Shiraz. — Selections prom his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknkll, With Preface by A. S. Bicknkll. Demy 
4to. , pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with ap])ropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. IIerhkrt, 
R.A. £2 2s. 

Haggard and Le Strange. — The Vazir of Lankuran. A Persian 

Play. A Text- Book of Modern Colloquial Persian, for the use of European 
Travellers, Residents in I’ersia, and Students in India. Edited, with a Gram- 
matical Introduction, a Translation, copious Notes, and a Voeabulury giving the 
Pronunciation of all the words. By W. TI. IIaggaiid and Guy Le Strange. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xl.-176 and 56 (Persian Text), cloth. 1882. lO.v. Gd. 
Mirkhond. — The History of the AiiBEKs of Syria and Persia. 
By Muhammed Ben Khawendshah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
Mirkhond. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS., by 
W. H. Morley, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the Atabeks, arranged and deseribed 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 Plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. Gd. ^ ^ 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the HisD rieal Manusciipts in 
the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal Asi itic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William II. Morley, M.R.A.S. 
8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2,v. Gd. 

'Palmer. — The Song op the Keed; and other Pieces. By K. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208, 5« 

Among the Contents will be found translations from liali/., from Oiner el KheiyAm, and from 
other Persian as well ns Arabic poets. 
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Palmer. — A Concise Peksian-English Eictionaet By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Royal IGtno. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1883. lOfi. 6c?. 

Palmer. — A Concise English-Persian Dictionary. Together with 
a Simplified Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. H. 
Palmeh, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Completed and Edited from the MS. left imperfect at his death. By G. Lb 
Strange. Royal 16mo. pp. xii. and 546, clotn. 1883. IO5. Qd, 

Palmer. — Persian Grammar. See page 48. 

Bedhouse. — The Mesnevi. See ‘‘ Triibiier’s Oriental Series/^ page 4. 
Bieu. — Catalogue of the Persian Manuscrirts in the British 
Museum. By Charles Rieu, Ph.D., Keeper of the Oriental MSS. Vol. I. 
4to. cloth, pp. 432. 1879. £1 6s, Vol. II. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 446. 

1881. 2.').v 

Whinfield. — Gulshan-t-Baz ; The Mystic Eose Garden of Sa’d nd 
din Mahmud Shabistani. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and 
Notes, chiefly from the Commentary of Miihammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By 
E. 11. Whinfielh, M.A., late of H.M.B.C S. 4to. pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth, 

1880. 10.S, (\d 

Whinfield. — The Quatrains of Omar EhayyXm. Translated into 
English Verse by E. IT. Whinfield, M.A., late of Bengal Civil Service. Post 
8 vo. cloth, pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 


PIDGIN-ENQLISH. 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap. 
8vo. cl, pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 5s. 


POLISH. 

MorfilL — A Simplified Grammar of the Polish Language. By 
W. R. Morfill, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. — 64, cloth. 1884. 3s. Qd, 


PRAKRIT. 

Cowell. — A short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3.v. 6d. 

Cowell. — Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, 
with the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Readings from a c-dlation of Six MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and tl>e 
East India House; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. 145. 


PUKSHTO (Pakkhto, Pashto). 

Bellew . — A Grammar op the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 215. 
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Bellew. — A Dictionahy of the Pukkhto, oh Pukshto’ Langttage, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42«. 

Plowden. —T ranslation op the Kalid-i-Afghani, the Text Book for 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, Grammatical, 
and Explanatory. By Tkevor Chichele Plowden, Captain H.M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner, Panjab. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 
395 and ix. With Map. Lahore, 1^75. jC2 10.5. 

Thorburn. — B annu ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorbttrn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannu District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18.V. 

pp. 171 to 230: Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413: 
Pashto Proverbs Translated into English, pp. 414 to 473 : Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest I kumpp 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21«. 


ROUMANIAN. 

Torceami. — Simplified Grammar of the Roumanian Language. By 
R. Torcbanu. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.-72, cloth. 1883. 5s, 


RUSSIAN. 

Eiola. — A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained in it. By U. Riola. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 10.5. 6 d . 

Eiola. — How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 576. 1884. 12.5. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s, 

Thompson. — Dialogues, Russian and English. Compiled by A. R. 
Thompson. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. -132. 1882. 5s. 


SAMARITAN. 

Eutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nutt. — Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. I5s. 


SAMOAN. 

Pratt.— A Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language. By 
Rev. George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Stcond Edition. Edited by Rev. S.J. Whitmee, Jb.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii, and 380. 1878. 18^. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Big Veda. 2 vols. See under Haug. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Litrrary Workk of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and24'4, 
sewed. 1870. 8«. M. 

Apastambfya Dharma Sutram. — Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws op 

THE Hindus, by AfASTAMBA. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Iliihler. By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 
1868-71. £1 4.V. ChL 

Arnold. — Light of Asia. See pap^e 31. 

Arnold. — Indian Poetry. See ^^Triibner’s Oriental Scries,’’ page 4. 
Arnold. — The Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., C.S, 1., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. 1«. 

Apte. — The Student’s Guide to Sanskrit Composition. Being a 
Treatise on Sanskrit Syntax for the use of School and Colleges. 8vo. boards. 
Poona. 1881. 6.s. 

Apte. — The Student’s English-Sanskrit Dictionary. Boy. 8vo. pp. 
xii. and 526, cloth. Poona, 1884. IGa*. 

Atharva Veda Pratii^akhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Vol. I. Tlie Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. 

Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society under the supervision of Theodor 
O oLDSTucKKii. Parts I. to VII., ])p. .582, large 4to. sewed. IOa. each part. 
Complete in one vol., cloth, £‘6 lll.v. 6<f. Vol. II. The Institute of Gautama. 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzleh, Ph.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. 78. 
1876. 4a. i)<L Vol. III. Vaitana Sutra. The Ritual of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Da. Richard Garbk. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 119. 1878, bn. Vols. IV. and V. Vardbamana’s Ganaratnama- 
hodadhi, with the Author’s Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Indices, by J. Eggling, Ph.l). 8vo. wrapper. Part I., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. 

G.v. Part II., pp. 240. 1881. 6 a. 

Avery. — Contiudutionsto theHistory ofY err-Inflkctionin Sanskrit. 
By J. Aveuy. (IP'printed from the Jounial of tlie American Oriental Society, 
vol. X.) 8vo. paper, pp. 106. 4,v. 

Ballantyne. — Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Scries.” page 6. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the 11 itopadesa. Fourth edition. By James R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii.and 110, cloth. 1884. 3a. 6rf, 
Benfey.— A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodou Hknfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10a. bd. 

Benfey. — A Grammar op the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 

Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. \^ln preparation, 

Benfey. — Vedica und Verwandtes. By Theod . Benfey. Crown 8vo. 

paper, pp. 178. Strassbiirg, 1877- 7a. bd. 

Benfey. — Vedica und Linguistica. — By Th. Benfey. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 254. 10a. bd. 

Bibliotheca Indica. — A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fasc. in 8vo., 2.s’. ; in 4to., 4a, 
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Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Trubnek. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
BiiHLEK, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-84. ® 

1. Panchatantea IV. AND V. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 3«. 

2. NiGOjfBHAi:rA’8 Paribiiashendusekhara. Edited and exphiined 

by F. KiELHOHik, Ph. D. Part 1., the Sanskrit text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. 4s. 

3. Panchatantea II. AND III. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhlke, Ph, D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 3s. 

4. Panchatantea i. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 3s. 

5. KAlidIsa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatba. 

Edited, with Notes, by ShankauP. Pandit, M.A. Part 1. Cantos l.-VI. 4.v. 

6. KAlidAsa’s MAlavikAgnimitea. Edited, with Notes, by Siiankae 

P. Pandit, M.A. 4.s. 6^. 

7. NAgojIbhatta’s PAiUBnAsiiENnusKKHAEA Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part 1 1. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 4s. 

8. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatba. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. l^art 11. Cantos Vll.- 
XI 11. 4 s. 

9. Nagojibhatta’s PaeibiiAsiiendusekiiara. Edit< d and explained 

by P. Kielhorn, l^art II Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas xxxviii.- 
Ixix.) 4 a. 

10. Dandtn’s Dasakumarachaiuta. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Puhler. Part I. 3.v. 

11. Riiahtrthari’s Nitisataka and Vaieagyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telang. 4a. < 6d . 

12. Nagojibhatta’s PAiiiBnAsiiENDDSEKHAEA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. I’art 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 4s. 

13. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, with the Commentary of Mallinatba. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 4s. 

14. Vikkamankadevachaeita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G, 

Buhler. 3.s. 

15. RhavabhOti’s MALAxi-MADHAVA. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddhara, edited by Uamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 14a. 

16. The YiKiiAMOiiVAsiYAM. A Drama in Five Acts. By KaltdAsa. 

Edited with Englisli Notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. pp. xii. and 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 1 48 (Notes). 1879. 6v. 

17. Hemachdea’s DEsiNAMALA, wilh a glossary by Dr. Pisciiel 

and Dr. Buhler. Part 1. 10 a. 

18 — 22 and 26. Patanjah’s Yyakaeanamahabhathya. By Dr. 
Kielhorn. Part I — IV. Vol. I. II. Part II. Each part 6s. 

23. The Yasishthadhaemasasteam. Aphorisms on the Sacred Law 

of the Aryas, as taught in School of V^asishtha. Edited by Rev. A. A. Iuhrur. 

8 VO. sewed. 1883. 2s. 

24. Kadambaei. Edited by Peter Peterson. 8vo. sewed. 1883. 15«. 

25. Kietikaumudi. Sri Somesvaradeva, and edited by Abaji Yishnu 

Kathavati. 8vo. sewed. 1883. 3s. (id. 
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27 . Mudeahaeshasa. By Yisaehadatta. With the commentary of 
Dhundhiraj. Edited with critical and explanatory notes by K. T. Telang. 8vo, 
sewed. 1884. 68. 

Borooah. — A Companion to the Sansekit- Reading Undeegraduates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 3s. 6d. 

Borooah. — A Practical English- Sanserit Dictionary. By Anun- 
doram Borooah, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol. I. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lO. Vol. II. Falsification to Oyster, pp. 
681 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Authors 
and Beferences to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 296. 1879. Vol. III. 

;C1 1 U'. 6rf. each. 

Borooah. — Bhavabhuti and his Place in Sanserit Literature. By 
Anundoram Bohooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5«. 

Brhat-Saiihita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brown.— Sanskrit Prosody and I^umertcal Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6c?. 
Burnell. — Hiktantravyakarana. A Piiiti^ukhya of the Samaveda. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutras, and Indexes, by 
A. C. Burnell, rii.D. Vol. 1. Tost 8vo. boards, pp. Iviii. and 84. 10s. 6ci. 

Burnell. — A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 
In 4to. Part I. pp. iv. and 80, stitched, stiff wnipper, Vedic and Technical 
Literature. Part II. pp. iv. and 80. Philosophy and Law. 1879. Part 111. 
Drama, Epics, Puranas and Tantras, Indices, 1880. lO.s. each part. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. U. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts, 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. J87(n 2.v. 

Burnell. — Dayadaqa^loki. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 28. 

Burnell. — On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10*-. {)d. 

Burnell. — The Samavidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Indited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English I ranslation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume 1. —'text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. Vis. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Arsheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) op 
THE Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnlll, Ph.D. 8vo, ]>p. 51 and 109. 10s. Hd. 

Burnell. — The DEVATaDjjyaYABiianMANA (being the Pifth Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. The. Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Suyapa, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell. — The JaiminIya Text of the Arsheyabrahmana op the 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
66. ls.6d. 

Burnell. — The Samhitopanishadbrahmana (Being the Seventh 
Brahmana) of the .Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo. stiflf boards, 
pp, 86. 7s, Qd. 
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Burnell. — The Vam^abbahmana (being the Eighth Ei ahmnna) of the 

Sdma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnpll, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. IOa-. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Ordinances of Manu. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,’* 
page 6. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in India, offered for 

Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trubneu Sc Co. Jdmo. pp. 52. ).v. 

Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text of the EnAGAVAD-GfrA ; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6#. 

Clark. — Meghaduta, the Cloud Messenger. Poem of Kalidasa. 
Translated by the late Rev. 'J'homas Clark, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. pp. 64, 
wrapper. 1882 Is. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miseellancous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his son, Sir T. E. Colerrooke, Bart., M.P. 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14Af. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp xvi. and 544, and x. 
and 620. 1873. 28#. 


Cowell and Eggeling. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscrifts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2.v. ikl. 

Cowell.— S akva Darsana Samgraha. See “ Trubiui’s Oriental Series,” 
page 6. 

Da Cunha. — The Sahyadri Khanha of the Skanda Purana ; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India.^ First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson da (.uniia, 
M.K.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £l U. 

Davies.— H indu Philosopust. See “ Trubner’B Orientul Series,” 

page 4. 

Davies — Bhagavad Gita. Sue “ Trubner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 
Dutt. — Kings of KAshmIra: being a Translation of tlie Banskrita Work 
Kajataranggini of Kahlaua Pandita. By J. Cn. Dutt. 12nio. paper, pp. v. 302, 
and xxiii. 4i-. j . <y -j’ 

Gautama. The Institutes of Gautama. See Auctores Sanscriti. 

Goldstucker.— A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, t'xtended and 

improved from the Second hidition of the Dictionary of l rofessor H . H . W ilson) 
wTh his sanction and concurrence. Together „,th a Supp len^rt Oramraat.ca 

A.,...™., ..d .. r';?: £ 

Theodor Goldstucker. Parts 1. to vi. ‘iio* 

Goldstucker.— Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. 

tigationofsome Literary and Chronological 

R Rtudv of his Work. A separate impression of the Pretace to tne facsimile or 

Mn° ,7 i. 

rf'KuMCLTsrAMm.” By Theopoh GoLnsriicKEa. Imperial Svo. pp 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 
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Gongh. — PHiLosornY of the TJpanishads. 
Series, page 6. 


See Triibner’s Oriental 



Griffith. — Scenes from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated \ 
by Ralph T H. Gkiffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 


CoNTKNTs. — Preface — Ayodhya— llavan Doomed — The Birth of Rama — The Heir apparent — 
Manthara’s Guile — Dasaratha’a Oath — The Step-mother- Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell?— The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth—The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair — The Messenffor Cloud — Khumbakarna — The Suppliant Dove — True Glory — 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 


Griffith. — The IUmIyan of Yalmi'ki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth* 
1870. 18«. Out of print. 

Vol. IT., containing Book IT., with additional Notes and Index of Names* 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. Out of print, 

Vol. III. Deray 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii, and 432, 1873. 18«. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15s. 


Griffith. — KIlidIsa’s Birth of the War God. See Trilbner’s 
Oriental Scries,” page 3. 


Haas. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 
British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the British 
Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1«. 

Haug. — The Attareya Brahmanam of the Big Yeda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on tlie meuiiiiig of the Sacrificial I’rayers, 
and on tlie Origin, Ptrforniance, and Souse of the Rites of the Vcdic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D.. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
Map of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312 and 544. £2 2«. 


Hunter. — Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddliist) Collected, 
in Nepiil by B. 11. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepfil. Compiled 
from liists in Calcutta, France, and England. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 28, wrapper. 1880. 2s. 


Jacob. — Hindu Pantheism. See “ Trubner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mula-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Kasika. A CoMMEhTARY ON PiNINl’s GRAMMATICAL ApHORISMS. By 

Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala hASTRi, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 400. Part II. pp. 474. Ids. each part. 

Kern. — Tue Aryartiatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadi^vara, edited by Dr. II. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9«. 


Kern. — The Brhat-SanhttX ; or, Complete SysD m of Natural 

Astrology of Varaha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Brofessorof Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be completed in ^ine Farts, 
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Kiclhoril. — A Gjiammak of the Sanskrit Langitage. By F. Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10«. 6d. 

Slielhoril. — Katyayana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3^. 6d. 

Laghu Kaumildf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantynk, LL D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£1 11s. Od. 

Lanman. — On l^oun-Infloction in the Yeda. By II. Lanman, Asso- 
ciate Prof, of Sanskrit in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. pp. 27C, wrapper. 
1880. 10«. 

Lanman. — A Sanskrit Reader, with Vocabulary and Notes. By C. 
R. Lanman, Prof, of Sanskrit in Harvard College. Part I. and II. — TexCand 
Vocabulary. Imp. 8vo. pp. xx. — 294, cloth. 1884. 10.v. 6r7. 

Mahabharata. — Translated into Hindi for Mad an Mohun Bhatt, by 
Krishnachandiiadharmadhikahin, of Benares. Containing all but the 
Barivansa. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3a'. 

Mahabharata (in Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Ni'lakantha. In 
Eighteen Books : Book I. Adi Parvan, fol. 248. II. Sabha do. fol. 82. HI . Vana 
do. fol. 312. IV. Virata do. fol. 62. V. Udyoga do. fol. 180. VI. Bhfshnia do. 
fol. 189. VII. Drona (io. fol. 216. VIII. Karna do fol. Ho. IX. Salya do. 
fol. 42. X. Saiiptika do. fol. 19. XI. Stri do. fol. 19. XH. Shnti do.: — 
a. Rkjadharma, tbl. 128; d. Apadharma, fol. 41; c. Mokshadharma, fol. 290. 
XIII. Anushsana Parvan, fol. 207. XIV. Aswauiedhika do. fol. 78. XV. A^ra- 
niavasika do. fol. 26. XVI. Mausala do. fol. 7. XVH. Mhhkprasthkiiika do. 
fol. 3. XVIII. Swargarokana do. fol. 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12 12.v. 

Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into Kiiglish Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. By John ITckeoru, M.A. Crown Ovo. cloth. 5j(. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazaiid and Sanskrit Texts 

(in Roman characters) as arranged by Kerioseiigb Dliaval, in the fifteenth 
century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand texts, con- 
taining the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram- 
mar, and an Introduction. Ry E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pj). 484. 1871. 16 a(. 

Manava-Kalpa-Slitra ; being a portion of tliis ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of K umaiula-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theoo OK Goldstucker. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4#. 

Mandlik.— The YA.tnavalkya Smritj, Complete in Original, with an 
English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of, and 
Appendices containing Notes on various Topics of Hindu Law. By V. N. 
Mandlik. 2 vols. in one. Roy. 8vo. pp. Text 177, and Transl. pp. Ixxxvii. and 
632. Bombay, 1880. £3. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A. , F. R.S., Roden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. lOs. 6d. 

Muir.— Translations from Sanskrit Writers. See ‘‘ Trubner’s Oriental 
Scries,” page 3. 
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Muir. — Oeiginal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. XX. 5J2, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 624*, cloth. 1873. 21^. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. Third Edition. 8vo. 
pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 1884. 2U'. 

Nagananda; or the Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4#. 6fl?. 

Nalopakhyanam. — Story of I^ala ; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
'J'be Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction, By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very liev. H. H, Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 15s. 

Naradiya Dhanna Sastram; or, the Institutes of Narada Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10s. 6«?. 

Oppert. — List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gustav Oppert, 
Ph.D. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 620. 1880. 2D. 

Oppert. — On the Weapons, Army Organization, and Political Maxims 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Reference to Gunpowder and Fire Arms. 
By G. Oppert. 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7s. Orf. 

Patanjali. — The YYAKAKANA-MAiiABnAsnYA of Patanjalt. Edited 
by F. Kiei HORN, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. L, Part 1. pp. 200. 8s. 6d. 

Rdmayan of Valmiki. — 5 vols. See under Griffith. 

Bam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By I^andit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Big- Veda Samhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. 

Constituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority 
for the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. 11. Wilson, M.A. Second Edition, with a 
Postscript by Dr. Fitzedwaud Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 
Price 21s. 
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Big-Veda Sanhlta. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, consti- 
tuting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Hokace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Yol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14.9. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [Vols, V, and VI. in the Frees, 

Eig-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacbed Hymns oe the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc, Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

Eig-Veda. — TheHymnsoetheEig-Veda in theSamhitaandPada Texts. 

Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32s. 


Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of EajIh 
Radhakanta Heva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3,9. 6d. each part. 

Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. 1. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
Vis Od. 

Sakuntala. — A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Williams, M. A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 Is. 

Saklintala. — Kalidasa’s ^akuntala. The Bengali Eecension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richahd Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14#. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; or, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15#. 


Surya-Siddbanta (Translation of Whitney. 

Taittiriy a-Pratiqakhy a. — See W hitney, 

Tarkavaebaspati. — Yachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by TaraNatiia Taukavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alj»ha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical IntrodiKition and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to Xlll. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18#. each Part. 

Tbibaut. — The St^lvasIitras. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Tiuhaut, Ph.D., Anglo- Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 

Tbibaut. — Contributions to the Explanation of Jyotisha-Vedanga 
By G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. Is. 6d. 


Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sarskrit Litera- 
ture chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Trubiicr & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2#. 6d. 

Yardbamana. — See Auctores Sanscriti, page 82. 

Vedartbayatna (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Samhitd 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVIII. 8vo. pp. 1-— 896. Price 
3#. 6d. each. 
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Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by JSotes derived chiefly 
from other Pur&nas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitz- 
EDWARD Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and ‘JOO; Vol. II. pp. 343 : 
Vol. III. pp. SIS: Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 
10«. 6d. each. Vol. V., Part 11, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. \2s, 

Weber. — On the Eamayana. By Hr. Albeecht Webee, Berlin. 
'I'ranslated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
“The Indian Antiquary." Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. bs. 

Weber. — Indian Liteeatuee. See ^‘Trubner’s Oriental Series,” 
page 3. 

Whitney. — Athaeva Yeda PEiTiqiKUYA ; or, Caunaklya Caturadhya- 
yika (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William JJ. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £1 Us. iid. 

Whitney. — Sueya-Siddiianta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By the 
Rev. E. Burgess. Edited by W. D. Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 364, 
boards. £l I Is. 6d. 

Whitney. — TXiTTiEfYA-PRiTKjlKnYA, with its Commentary, the 

Tribhhshyaratna : Text, Translation^ and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Vale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £1 bs. 

Whitney. — Index Verborum to the Published Text of the Atharva- 
Veda. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Vol. XII. of 
the American Oriental Society). Imp. 8vo. pp. 384, wide margin, wrapper. 
1881. £i 5s. 

Whitney. — A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Lan- 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmana. 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 486. 1879. 12.s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. 1‘ublished under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 3s. 

Williams. — A Sanskiut-English Dictionary, Etymologicully and 
Philologicully arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and otlior uognaie Indo-European Languages. By Monier 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186 
£4 iis. 6(i. 

Williams. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
En; 4 lish Students, by Monier Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. ]5<v. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. 0. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Keinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 2 Is. 

Vols. Ill, IV, and V, Essays Analytical, Criiical, and Philological, on 
SuiiJRCTs coNNKCTED WITH SANSKRIT LITERATURE. Collected and Edited by 
Dr, Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36«. 
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Vols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X., Part I. Vishnu PurAna, a System op 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purknhs. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. 8vo., pp. cxl. and 2C0; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 21. 12.s. Qd. 

Vol. X.. Part 2, containing the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Purknk, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12«. 

Vols. XL and XII. Select Specimens op the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original .Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2vols.8vo. pp.lxi. and384 ; and iv. and 4l8,cl. 21«. 

Wilson. — Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo,, pp. Ixxi, and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21s. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.— Preface— Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus- Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart— Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara RSma Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
Rdma. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— Malfiti and Mfidhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage— Mudrfi Rakshasa, or the Sigiaet of the Minister— Ratndvalf, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — A. Dictionary in Sanskrit and English. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. II. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by Jagunmohana Tarkalankara and Khettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendracbandra Kayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3^. 

Wilson (H. HO.—See also Meglia Diita, Rig-Veda, and Vishnu- 

Purfinb. 

Yajurveda.— T he White Yajurveda ih the MADiiTANniNA Recen- 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in .16 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. £4 10^. 


SHAN. 

Cushing^. — G rammar of the Shan Language. By the Hev. J. N. 
Cushing. Large 8vo. pp. xii. and 60, boards. Rangoon, 1871. 9«. 

Cushinff.— Elementary Handbook of the Shan Language. By the 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, M A. Small 4to. boards, pp. x. and 122. 1880. 12^. bd. 

Cushing. — A Shan and English Dictionary. By J. N. Cushing, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 600. 1881. £1 1«. Od. 


SINDHI. 


Trumpp.— Grammar of the Sindhi Language. 

Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian^ t fnr India Demv 

Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty s Government for India. Demy 

8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 15«. 
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SINHALESE. 

Aratchy. — Athetha Wakya Deepanya, or a Collection of Sinhalese 
Proverbs, Maxims, Fables, etc. Translated into English. By A. M. S. 
Aratchy. 8vo. pp. iv. and 84, sewed. Colombo, 1881. 25. Cd. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. (all pub- 
lished) pp* xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 85. 6d. 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. I5. 

Mahawansa (The) — The Mahawansa. From the Thirty- Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Sumangala, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. I. Pali Text 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 436. — Vol. II. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 25. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love-Story. Kusa Jatakaya, a Buddhistic 
Legend. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with notes) from the 
Sinhalese Poem of Alagiyavanna Mohottala, by Thomas Steelr, Ceylon 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. London, 1871. 65. 


SUAHILI. 

SIrapf. — Dictionary of the Suahili Language. By the Eev. Dr. L. 
Krapp. With an Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. 
The Preface will contain a most interesting account of Dr. Krapf’s philological 
researches respecting the large family of African Languages extending from the 
Equator to the Capo of Good Hope, from the year 1843, up to the present time. 
Royal 8vo. pp. xl.-434, cloth. 1882. 30s. 


SWEDISH. 

Otte. — Simplified Grammar of the Swedish Language. By E. C. 
Otte. Crown 8vo. pp. xii. — 70, cloth. 1884. 25. M . 


SYRIAC. 

Ealilah and Dimnah (The Book of). Translated from Arabic into 
Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. lxxxii.-408, cloth, 1884. 215. 

Phillips. — The Doctrine op Addat the Apostle. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. Is. M. 

Stoddard. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. hds., pp. 190. IO5. 6d. 
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TAMIL. 

Beschi. — CrAVIS HuMANIOEtTM Litteraeom Soblimioeis Tamulici Idio- 
MATI8. Auctore 11. P. Oonstantio Josepho Beschio, Soc. Jcsu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Ihlbfeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10.v. 6d, 

Lazarus. — A Tamil Grammar, Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
By J. Lazarus. 12rao. cloth, pp. viii. and 230. London, 1870. 5s. 6d, 


TELUGU. 

Arden. — A Progressive Grammar oe the Teltigtt Language, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction. — 
On the Alphabet and Orthography. — Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part III. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Arden, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14a. 

Arden. — A Companion Telugu Reader to Arden’s Progressive Telugu 
Grammar; 8vo. cloth, pp. 130. Madras, 1879. 7s, 6d. 

Carr. — ^ Collection op Telugu ProYirbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devanagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. ('arr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 3I«. 6d 


TIBETAN. 

Csoma de Kords. — A Dictionary Tibetan and English (only). By 
A. Csoma de Koros. 4to. cloth, pp. xxii. and 352. (Calcutta, 1834. £2 2#. 

Csoma de Kdrds.— A Grammar of the Tibetan Language. By A. 

Csoma de Koiios. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 204, and 40. 1834. 25^. 

Jaschke.— A Tibetan-English Dictionary. With special reference to 
the prevailing dialects ; to which is added an English-Tibotan Vocabulary. By 
H. A. Jaschke, late Moravian Missionary at Kij clang, British Laboul. Com- 
piled and published under the orders of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Royal 8vo. pp. xxii. -672, cloth. 30s. 

Jaschke. — Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. Jaschke. Crown 8vo. pp. 

viii. and 104, cloth. 1883. 5s. • i ct u 

Lewin. — A Manual of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
of Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercises, prepared with the assistance of 
Yapa Ugyen Gyatsho. by Major Thomas Herbert Lewin. Oblong 4to. cloth, 
pp. xi. and 176. 1879. £1 ^ c 

Schiefner.— Tibetan Tales. See '' Truhner’s Oriental Series, page 5 


TURKI. 

Shaw.— A. Sketch of the Thbki Language. As KSpoken m Eastern 

Turkistan (K&shghar and Yarkand). By 

Political Airent In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and I lante 
by Surgeon. H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Parti., pp. MO. 

1S75. 7s. 6d. 
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TURKISH. 

Arnold. — A Simple Transliteeal Grammar op the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S, Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2s. Od. 

Gibb. — Ottoman Poems. Translated into English Yerse in their 
Original Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. Fcap. 4to. 
pp. Ivi. and 272. With a plate and 4 portraits. Cloth. By E. J. W. Gibb. 
1882. £1 \8. 

Gibb. — The Story op jEwan, a Romance, by Ali Aziz Efendi, the 
Cretan. Translated from the Turkish, by E. J. W. Gibb. 8vo. pp. xii. and 
238, cloth. 1884. Is. 

Hopkins. — Elementary Grammar op the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4H. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

Redhonse. — On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the 
Future State. By J. W. Redhousb, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp 64. 1879. 

(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature) sowed, 
1«. 6d . ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bedhouse. — The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum op Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAL Language; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Redhousb, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo 
pp. viii.-372, limp cloth. 1882. 6s. 

Bedhouse. — A Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman-Turkish 
Language. By J. W. Redhousb, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. pp. xii.-204, 
cloth. 1884. 10s. Qd. 


UMBRIAN. 

Newman. — The Text op the Ighvine Inscriptions, with interlinear 

Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 1868. 2s. 


URIYA. 

Browne. — An UriyX Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, 
B.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s, 6d. 

Maltby. — A Practical Handbook op the XJriya or Odiya Language. 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. Qd. 
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